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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
December  30,  1907, 
The    Headmasters'    Conference   met    this   year   at 
Magdalen  College  School,  Oxford,  and  although  no 
really  acute  controversy  was  likely  to  agitate  its 
members  they  mustered  in  good  force  and  provided 
some  mteresting  debates.     Perhaps  the  outstanding 
feature  of  all  the  discussions  was  the  distrust  of  the 
Board    of   Education    that   was   evident   in   many 
quarters.     It  seems  as  if  the  Conference  regards  the 
central  authority  as  an  octopus  which  is  gradually 
closing  its  tentacles  over  our  schools,  and  desires  to 
keep  at  least  seme  of  them  free  from  its  much- 
suspected  interference.     It  is  a  natural  feeling,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  claims  which 
the  public  schools  make  for  themselves,  that  they  are 
pioneers  in  educational  thought  and  practice,  and 
that   they   will  lose   much   of  their  elasticity  and 
effectiveness  if  they  are  to  be  brought  under  any 
levelling  influence.     But  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  the  Conference  is  to  some  extent  living  in  a 
balloon.     Hardly  any  of  the  headmasters  present 
know  anything  of  public  control,  and  it  may  be 


conjectured  that  they  are  taking  ignotum  fro 
ternhh.  Those  who  have  had  experience  of  the 
methods  of  the  Board  are  ready  enough  to  give  it  a 
character  for  fair  dealing.  They  are  no  doubt 
inclined  to  criticise  somewhat  severely  the  red  tape 
formalities  which  it  exacts  ;  but  new  machinery  is 
proverbially  liable  to  work  Nvith  friction  at  first,  and 
no  doubt  things  will  soon  run  more  smoothly.  ' 

One  important  fact  to  be  remembered  is  that  most 
of  the  schools  represented  in  the  Conference  are 
boarding    schools,    and    that    their    conditions    of 
existence  are  very  different  from  those  which  deal 
mainly  with  day  pupils.     It  was  not  inopportune 
therefore,  that  the  Conference  should  point  out  that 
the  regulations  as  at  present  drafted  would  not  be 
easy  to  work  if  they  were  ever  to  be  applied  to 
boarding  schools.     Particularly  did  they  emphasise 
this  opinion  m  their  resolution  about  religious  in- 
struction and  worship,  though  we  think  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  debate  was  off  the  point  because 
the  word  "  worship,"  as  the  Board's  representative 
pointed  out,  does  not  occur  in  the  regulations  at  all 
and  experience  has  already  shown  that  the  rehgious 
susceptibilities  of  parents  are  treated  with  considera- 
tion.   The  headmaster  of  Winchester  boldly  asserted 
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that  he  considered  the  new  regulations  to  contain 
the  true  solution  of  the  religious  problem  both 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools ;  and  he 
obtained  a  certain  modicum  of  support,  especially 
from  those  who  had  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  way 
such  difficulties  are  treated.  But  the  majority  were 
against  him,  so  we  have  it  on  record  that  the  Con- 
ference "  deplores  the  action  of  the  Board  as  tending 
to  narrow  the  methods  of  religious  teaching  and 
worship  in  secondary  schools  within  undenomi- 
national limits."  On  the  Board's  insistence  upon 
the  majority  of  the  governors  being  elected,  and  the 
necessity  of  providing  25  per  cent,  of  free  places  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  extra  grant,  the  Conference 
was  unanimous  in  condemnation,  though  in  this  case 
also  the  headmaster  of  Winchester  intimated  that 
he  would  have  been  in  opposition  to  his  brethren  if 
he  had  been  present  when  the  vote  was  taken. 

The  principal  point  of  discussion  on  the  second  day 
was  the  question  of  over-pressure  in  preparatory 
schools.  Its  existence  was  admitted  by  nearly 
everybody,  but  when  it  was  hinted  that  its  cure 
entailed  the  dropping  of  Greek  or  at  any  rate  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  required  for  scholarship 
purposes,  the  remedy  was  apparently  felt  to  be  worse 
than  the  disease,  and  the  motion  was  rejected.  Only 
one  speaker,  to  our  mind,  touched  the  proper  note  : 
Greek  should  be  eliminated  entirely,  and  if  necessary 
the  age  for  entrance  into  the  public  schools  should 
be  reduced  by  a  year. 

One  of  the  most  striking  differences  between  the 
elementary  and  the  secondary  school  is  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  boy  takes  his  departure.  In  the 
latter  he  will  bid  a  regretful  farewell  to  his  masters 
and  his  schoolfellows,  coupling  it  in  most  cases 
with  a  promise  to  revisit  them  in  the  early  future  ; 
but  from  the  former  he  goes  without  one  word — 
unless  it  be  to  obtain  a  character  in  view  of  seeking 
employment — and  it  rarely  happens  that  he  darkens 
its  walls  again  in  after  fife.  Moreover,  the  secondary 
school  boy  leaves  as  a  matter  of  course  at  the  end 
of  a  term,  while  the  elementary  school  "  lad,"  as 
he  then  likes  to  call  himself,  just  as  naturally  ceases 
to  attend  on  his  fourteenth  birthday.  The  Edu- 
cation Committee  of  the  London  County  Council 
want  to  alter  this  by  requiring  that  "  scholars  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  leave  school  until  the  end  of 
the  term  in  which  they  become  fourteen  years 
old."  But  the  SoUcitor  to  the  Council  advises 
that  a  by-law  to  this  effect  would  not  be  vaUd  under 


the  existing  statutory  authority.  It  is  proposed, 
therefore,  to  approach  the  Board  of  Education  for 
their  approval  to  fresh  legislation  allowing  greater 
latitude  to  the  Council  in  the  making  of  school 
attendance  by-laws. 

The  Assistant  Masters'  Association  meets  on 
January  10  at  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School, 
and  in  view  of  recent  happenings  in  the  courts  of 
law  we  are  promised  an  important  resolution  on 
tenure.  There  is  Httle  doubt  that  it  will  be  carried 
without  any  opposition,  so  we  may  assume  that 
the  Board  of  Education  will  be  called  upon  to 
promote  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
to  teachers  reasonable  notice  (or  salary  in  heu  of 
notice)  in  case  of  dismissal,  and  an  appeal  to  some 
public  authority  before  whom  the  dismissed  teacher 
should  have  the  right  of  urging  his  case  in  person. 
All  this  seems  fair  enough,  and  as  the  Headmasters' 
Association  also  passed  unanimously  a  motion 
calUng  for  redress,  we  hope  that  the  authorities 
in  Whitehall  will  soon  take  in  hand  the  righting 
of  an  impossible  situation.  We  notice  that  the 
agenda  also  includes  a  paper  by  Professor  Sadler  on 
the  question  whether  teachers  should  be  civil 
servants.  This,  we  take  it,  is  mostly  a  question 
of  money  ;  it  would  settle  a  number  of  important 
questions  if  the  change  could  be  effected  by  the 
stroke  of  a  pen.  There  would  be  some  loss,  no 
doubt,  in  initiative  and  elasticity,  but  the  gain 
arising  from  the  estabhshment  of  a  settled  career 
for  teachers  would  constitute  an  immense  national 
asset. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  issued,  none  too 
soon,  a  guide  to  those  who  intend  to  quaUfy  as 
elementary  teachers.  The  courses  of  instruction 
are  carefully  detailed,  and  m  deference  (we  suppose) 
to  the  prevailing  craze  for  graphical  representation, 
the  pupil's  progress  is  also  displayed  pictorially 
in  a  somewhat  bewildering  diagram.  For  pur- 
poses of  reference  the  publication  is  sure  to  be 
welcomed  by  aU  who  have  to  advise  the  budding 
pedagogue  of  the  means  whereby  he  may  attain 
his  ambition  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  strange  that 
so  Uttle  attempt  is  made  to  point  out  the  advantages 
of  the  teaching  profession  as  a  career.  The 
official  document  might  have  drawn  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  teacher  in  an  elementary  school 
has  a  prospect  of  a  competence  and  reasonable 
security,  and  a  possibiHty  of  further  advancement  ; 
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we  should  have  hked  to  see  besides  a  httle 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  need  for  observing  the 
terms  of  the  contract  into  which  the  teacher 
enters  with  the  State.  We  confess  that  we  should 
view  with  considerable  interest  an  official  pamphlet 
setting  forth  the  advantages  of  entering  the  ranks 
of  assistant  masters  in  secondary  schools.  We 
are  not  likely  to  get  it ;  but  even  a  guide  similar 
to  the  foregoing,  telling  a  man  how  to  become  a 
teacher  in  a  secondary  school  would,  we  feel  sure, 
excite  hardly  less  curiosity. 

We  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  Report  of 
the  British  Association  Curricula  Committee,  which 
will  be  found  in  full  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 
It  is  not  likely  to  be  accepted  by  everybody,  but 
it  contains  some  suggestions  which  are  sure  to  set 
people  thinking  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  schoolmasters 
were  not  too  heavily  represented  upon  the  committee, 
they  will  no  doubt  be  its  keenest  critics.  The 
first  adverse  comment  upon  existing  methods  is 
contained  in  the  dictum  that  Latin  should  not  be 
systematically  taught  before  the  age  of  twelve ; 
we  commend  this  to  the  consideration  of  the  Classical 
Association,  which  at  its  last  meeting  apparently 
accepted  the  principle  that  Latin  should  precede, 
or  at  any  rate  preponderate  over,  any  other  foreign 
tongue.  The  committee  next  finds  fault  with  the 
ways  of  preparatory  schools.  We  seem  to  recall 
a  similar  pious  opinion  expressed  at  the  Classical 
Association  meeting,  neatly  parried  by  the  head  of 
one  of  these  establishments,  who  pointed  out  that 
the  doings  of  himself  and  his  kind  were  absolutely 
controlled  by  the  demands  of  the  public  schools, 
and  that  it  was  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  to  ask 
him  to  set  his  house  in  order.  With  the  remarks 
of  the  report  about  examinations  we  think  all  sane 
reformers  will  agree :  that  the  examiners  should 
co-operate  with  the  teachers,  that  leaving-cer- 
tificates  should  be  accepted  for  the  purpose  of 
University  matriculation  and  professional  entrance 
without  any  further  test,  and  that  a  stereotyped 
form  of  examination  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
true  interests  of  education.  But  the  most  weighty 
paragraph  is  reserved  for  the  end,  and  we  commend 
our  readers  to  a  careful  study  of  what  it  says ; 
because  when  all  else  is  conceded  or  contradicted, 
our  national  system  will  be  utterly  useless  unless 
the  proper  people  are  at  hand  to  carry  it  out.  Un- 
fortunately there  was  too  little  time  for  the  head- 
masters to  discuss  it  at  the  conference,  but  it  is  to 
be  reported  upon  by  them  later. 


On  the  Greatest  Living 
Language 

By  C.  S.  Bremner 

Much  is  said,  though  perhaps  with  little  reason,  on  the 
smug  satisfaction  of  Englishmen  in  all  things  English. 
It  seems  to  those  of  us  who  travel,  and  especially  to  those 
who  live  abroad,  that  we  are  the  only  people  who  really 
have  a  strong  trace  of  this  satisfaction.  The  Englishman 
at  home,  who  travels  little  or  never,  always  pictures  to 
himself  some  continental  Utopia  where  things  approach 
more  nearly  his  ideal.  The  Englishman  abroad,  pestered 
by  customs  and  octrois,  he  who  has  enough  acumen  to 
get  below  the  surface  and  study  social  conditions  such  as 
labour,  the  incidence  of  taxation,  the  position  of  women, 
that  great  test  of  wealth,  what  a  sovereign  can  buy,  soon 
suffers  disillusionment,  or  at  least  takes  on  some  fresh 
illusion  such  as  the  relative  perfection  of  England. 

Now  there  is  one  subject  on  which  Englishmen  remain 
extraordinarily  humble,  perhaps  because  they  are  extra- 
ordinarily ignorant,  and  that  is,  the  greatness  of  their 
language.  I  do  not  of  course  speak  of  eminent  writers, 
professors  of  language  or  philologers,  but  just  of  the 
common  man  who  uses  his  language  as  he  uses  the  air 
to  inflate  his  lungs,  and  thinks  no  more  of  it  until  he  gets 
befogged  mentally  or  physically.  His  language  is  his 
language,  and  there's  an  end  on't.  I  am  persuaded  that 
what  ails  President  Roosevelt  is  not  an  inflated  vanity 
that  thinks  nothing  ill-becoming  or  beyond  its  powers, 
but  an  extraordinary  humility  which  realises  not  the 
place,  power,  range  and  undoubted  sovereignty  of 
English.  It  is  strange  that  this  humility  never  seizes 
the  Latin  nations,  and  I  beg  to  place  on  record  for  the 
comfort  and  information  of  some  of  my  countrymen  my 
own  experience  in  Italy  concerning  the  position  of 
English  amongst  the  other  European  languages. 

Having  lived  in  France  and  studied  French  sufficiently 
to  be  awarded  a  certificate  enabling  me  to  teach  it  in 
the  normal  schools,  I  retain  a  sincere  admiration  for 
that  beautiful  language  and  its  literature.  Its  precision 
and  conciseness  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  great  civilisation  ; 
it  is  an  orderly,  symmetrical  outcome  of  that  high 
intelligence  which  distinguishes  our  great  neighbours. 
The  French  themselves  yield  to  none  in  the  appreciation 
of  their  noble  instrument  of  expression  ;  they  cultivate 
a  love  and  knowledge  of  it,  even  in  second-rate  schools, 
in  a  way  to  which  we  do  not  aspire  in  schools  of  a  similar 
grade  in  England.  Le  style  is  a  great  thing  in  French 
education,  and  very  properly  so.  Yet  I  have  never 
heard  any  Frenchman  claim  that  his  language  is  rich. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  so. 

The  case  is  different  with  ItaUan,  and  on  my  setthng 
in  Italy  I  received  in  silent  acquiescence  the  oft-repeated 
dictum  that  Italian  is  a  language  of  extraordinary  rich- 
ness and  beauty.  It  seemed  to  me  that  no  one  would 
make  these  claims  if  there  were  no  foundation  in  fact. 
It  has  been  my  lot  to  work  with  English  and  Itahan  side 
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by  side  for  four  years,  and  I  have  received  a  rough 
awakening  touching  the  wealth  of  the  latter.  I  propose 
very  briefly  to  point  out  some  of  its  lacks,  showing  the 
reason  why  certain  words  are  not  there,  and  to  con- 
clude with  a  brief  rSsumS  of  the  logicalness  of  English, 
pointing  out  why  and  how  it  is  the  most  wealthy  and  by 
far  the  most  convenient  of  the  four  chief  European 
tongues. 

Italian  lacks  words  to  explain  flat,  tall,  shallow,  eager, 
own,  cool,  warm,  broad,  wide  (for  these  dimensions  they 
are  driven  to  use  high,  large),  rather,  still,  standard, 
rate,  sake,  average,  surface,  hideous,  talk,  ground,  heed, 
ripe,  bid,  tell,  heaven,  shirt,  steam,  town,  bondman,  serf, 
allow,  wear,  trade,  steer,  few,  earn,  sore,  hurt,  borrow, 
mean  (verb),  home,  tough,  work,  to  fit,  bare,  kind,  and 
a  great  multitude  of  others.  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
cannot,  by  means  of  some  other  combination  of  words, 
represent  what  we  wish  to  convey  by  these  terms.  For 
instance,  to  steer  is  guidare  (to  guide) ;  to  wear,  portare 
(to  carry).  But  I  do  mean  that  English  has  the  precise 
word  to  fit  the  case  and  others  besides.  The  reason  that 
Italian  lacks  these  words  seems  to  lie  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  lack  of  precision  and  exactness  that  one  perceives 
in  an  agricultural  rather  than  in  an  industrial  or  com- 
mercial people ;  in  the  very  late  attainment  of  Italian 
unity ;  in  the  fact  that  Italy  lay  long  under  the  heel 
of  French,  Austrian  and  other  conquerors,  and  that 
education  languished.  In  a  word,  Italy  is  a  much 
less  civilised  community  than  England,  and  as  every 
word  is  an  invention  or  adaptation  according  to  need, 
she  did  not  require  the  minute  shades  of  meaning 
which  distinguish  English.  And  there  is  yet  another 
reason.  Italian  and  French  are  largely  homogeneous 
languages  deriving  from  Latin,  but  by  no  means  using 
all  the  words  the  Latin  civilisation  developed.  English 
is  a  composite  language  with  a  double  source,  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Norman-French,  which  amalgamated  in  an  extra- 
ordinary fashion.  Even  afterwards,  with  its  high  powers 
of  assimilation  and  adaptation,  it  took  words  from  the 
Latin  which  Italian  lacks.  Accomplishment,  perform- 
ance, cumbrous,  inquisitive,  perfunctory,  desultory,  thus 
explain  their  presence  in  our  tongue. 

Dr.  Johnson  said :  "  Sir,  English  is  a  language  that 
has  no  grammar."  This  is  sweeping,  but  deUghtfuUy 
near  the  truth  for  those  who  dislike  gerund-grinding, 
the  acquisition  of  those  desperate  rules  which  in  German 
permit  a  conjunction  or  adverbial  conjunction  to  invert 
the  position  of  subject  and  verb,  to  fling  the  past  parti- 
ciple to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  to  separate  an  important 
particle  like  weg  from  the  verb,  and  a  thousand  irrational 
vagaries  which  go  to  make  the  despair  of  the  student. 
The  important  thing  for  the  intelligence  is  the  acquisition 
of  ideas  rather  than  words  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  such 
a  struggle  for  the  mere  position  of  the  words,  the  fight  is 
indeed  hopeless.  Yet  I  would  not  have  the  student 
forget  that  every  word  is  what  Carlyle  called  a  burning 
invention  of  the  human  brain ;  every  word  has  its  own 
life-story,  like  a  plant  or  a  planet.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  man  who  wants  to  lop,  fell  and  transplant  in 
our  magnificent  forest  must  himself  be  a  humble  student, 


know  the  laws  of  growth  and  change,  beware  of  ignorance, 
haste,  impatience.  Enghsh  possesses  the  natural  order 
of  words  :  subject,  predicate,  direct  and  indirect  object, 
attributes  of  the  predicate.  It  has  a  logical  law  of 
gender  in  the  simplicity  of  the  neuter.  In  this  it  does 
not  resemble  German,  where  woman  and  girl  are  neuter, 
sun  feminine,  moon  masculine.  It  has  none  of  the 
ridiculous  agreement  of  adjective  and  noun.  It  says 
good  boys,  green  fields,  with  manly  simplicity,  because 
the  idea  of  good  and  green  does  not  admit  of  plurality. 
Concord,  our  philologers  have  now  established,  is  un- 
necessary and  therefore  absurd,  a  sheer  waste  of  time. 

The  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  language  had  five  ways  of 
forming  the  plural  of  nouns,  as  German  and  the  Scandi- 
navian languages  still  have.  Let  me  call  on  you  to 
admire  the  sound  common  sense  of  the  people  who 
sloughed  off  all  these  puerile  differences,  and,  with  less 
than  twenty  exceptions,  adopted  the  noble  simplicity 
of  the  "  s  "  plural,  a  remnant  of  that  old  Aryan  language 
from  which  ours  derived.  We  borrowed  it  at  second- 
hand from  the  French,  and  it  proved  a  good  day's  work. 
Remember  all  ye  who  studied  your  five  German  and  five 
Latin  declensions  with  lists  of  exceptions  that  can  mount 
to  twenty-eight,  and  respect  the  practical  energy  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples  which  would  have  none  of 
these  lists. 

English  retains  many  prepositions  and  with  them 
marks  minute  shades  of  meaning  that  could  hardly 
otherwise  be  preserved.  When  an  Italian  translates  the 
preposition  da  he  is  much  puzzled  at  times  whether  to 
use  from,  by,  or  at  the  house  of ;  it  forms  a  fruitful  ground 
for  errors.  In  conjunction  with  certain  verbs  (get  on, 
out,  up,  through)  English  acquires  great  wealth  by  its 
prepositions,  the  word  get  alone  having  two  hundred 
and  thirty  meanings  dependent  on  the  preposition  that 
follows.* 

The  verbs  too  are  simple,  though  the  great  number  of 
auxiliaries  with  differing  shades  of  meaning  do  not  permit 
us  to  call  them  easy.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  language 
where  verbs  are  easy,  but  I  venture  to  affirm  that  there 
is  greater  gain  in  the  wealth  of  our  auxiliaries  than  in 
the  wearisome  forms  of 

lavor-o  lavor-avo 


,    -1 

,,     -avi 

,     -a 

„     -ava 

,     -iamo 

,,     -avamo 

,     -ate 

„     -avate 

,     -ano 

,,     -avano 

and  so  on  to  the  exceeding  bitter  end.  You  will  certainly 
have  trouble  with  English  auxiliaries,  unless  you  are  a 
Sir  Wm.  Jones  ;  but  at  the  same  time  English  will  yield 
more  result  for  your  labour. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  form  for  interrogation  ; 
English  possesses  it  in  do. 

English  has  two  comparisons  for  adjectives,  shorter, 
more  fruitful.  The  first  or  Anglo-Saxon  form  is  con- 
venient ;  the  second  prevents  those  extraordinarily  long 
words  which  deface  Latin  text-books  and  to  which 
synthetic  languages  are  too  prone. 

*  Vide  The  Oxford  Standard  Dictionary,  Dr.  Murray. 
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Reflect  on  the  beauties  of  three  forms  for  the  genitive  : 

The  Saxon  possessive  :  John's. 

The  Latin  genitive :  A  grant  of  land. 

The  adjectival  form  :  The  garden  wall. 

The  readiness  with  which  English  can  seize  on  a  noun 
or  adjective  and  use  it  as  a  verb  proves  its  flexibility. 
To  man,  better,  book,  ease,  cart,  ship,  round,  are  examples 
of  this  power.  Acting,  doing,  has  ever  appealed  to  the 
Saxon  race ;  with  us  the  great  thing  to  be  determined 
is  the  function  or  doing  of  the  word  in  a  sentence. 

And  English  is  hospitable  to  aliens,  like  our  shores. 
We  seize  upon  seraph,  cork,  tifiin,  wigwam,  admiral, 
sugar,  knout,  pogrom.  We  take  them  to  our  hearts  and 
homes,  and  numbers  of  us  do  not  even  know  they 
are  foreigners.  The  calculation  has  been  made  that 
English  contains  100,000  words ;  but  Dr.  Murray's  new 
dictionary  shows  that  this  number  is  an  under-estimate. 
Dr.  Bradley  has  kindly  consented  to  make  a  calcu- 
lation in  the  New  Oxford  Dictionary  to  the  end  of  L, 
which  usually  completes  the  first  half  of  an  English 
dictionary.  If  main  words  be  counted,  there  will  prob- 
ably be  180,000  words ;  but  if  to  these  we  add  com- 
pounds, alien  and  obsolete  words,  the  total  will  be  not 
far  short  of  360,000. 

English  presents  hardly  any  difficulty  in  grammar, 
but  it  does  present  difficulty  to  the  poor  foreigner  in  the 
bewildering  choice  it  offers  him.  The  French  and 
Italian  grand,  grande,  have  to  be  translated  into  English 
by  grand,  great,  big,  large,  huge  (I  omit  gross  as  common 
to  all  three  languages)  ;  which  is  to  be  taken  ?  The 
second  great  difficulty  it  presents  is  in  pronunciation, 
and  here  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  defend  its  extraordinary 
vagaries  and  inconsistencies.  There  are  thirteen  ways 
of  sounding  the  letter  "  a  "  ;  three  for  "  e"  ;  three  for  "  i "  ; 
four  for  "o";  three  for  "u,"  plus  extraordinary  com- 
binations of  diphthongs  and  triphthongs  which  sometimes 
produce  a  new  sound,  as  now,  and  sometimes  simply  re- 
duplicate a  simple  vowel,  as  new. 

I  do  not  propose  to  vindicate  this  wonderful  exuberance 
of  sounds ;  my  own  impression  is  that  nothing  but  a 
new  vowel  alphabet  will  avail  anything.  I  once  received 
a  phonetic  note  from  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  in  which  he 
alluded  to  nuz,  and  which  I  read  to  rhyme  with  buzz. 
At  the  third  reading  "  news  "  dawned  on  my  mind  by 
studying  the  context.  But  though  the  multiplication 
of  sounds  cannot  be  defended,  I  propose  to  explain  them 
to  an  imperfect  extent,  because  I  believe  even  a  simple 
explanation  op)ens  one's  eyes  to  the  intricacy  of  the  task, 
and  begets  a  becoming  humility  in  those  who  would 
attempt  it.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  just  as 
nations  have  aggregated  out  of  contending  provinces 
and  tiny,  independent  kingdoms,  so  have  predominant 
languages  arisen  out  of  warring  dialects.  So  late  as  the 
thirteenth  century  there  were  three  main  dialects  in 
England — the  Northern,  Midland  and  Southern — besides 
that  of  Scotland.  This  gave  an  extraordinary  number 
of  doublets  to  the  language,  which  originally  were  the 
same  words  pronounced  differently,  as  church,  kirk  ; 
soup,  sop.  It  may  have  been  that  the  two  last,  with 
sup^and  sip,  are  all  in  their  origin  one  word.     Who  that 


has  travelled  can  fail  to  see  how  the  word  come  {cuman  in 
Anglo-Saxon)  has  refined  itself  down  from  the  Yorkshire- 
man's  "  coom  "  to  very  nearly  an  "a  "  sound  as  one  travels 
south  ?  But  the  question  is  deef>er  than  mere  dialect ;  for 
different  languages,  history  and  conquest  are  all  involved 
in  the  making  of  English.  We  still  have  Keltic  words 
in  our  language,  homely  words  like  cradle,  mop,  bag, 
basin,  cart,  gown,  because  Kelts  lived  in  these  islands 
when  the  Romans  landed.  As  is  well  known,  the  Saxons 
brought  their  language,  religion  and  laws  with  them. 
But  at  a  later  period  they  struggled  desperately  with 
the  Danes  to  such  a  point  that  in  879  they  had  to  divide 
the  land  with  these  fierce  conquerors.  It  may  be  we 
have  forgotten  the  story  of  these  troubled  times.  Yet  it 
is  written  in  our  language  itself,  and  in  everyday  use — 
cake,  call,  cut,  dairy,  fellow,  for,  ill,  odd,  plough,  root,  &c., 
remind  us  of  the  brave,  determined  Danes.  But  it 
was  before  and  after  the  Norman  Conquest  that  the  real 
tug-of-war  came.  Once  more  we  see  two  races  struggling 
for  supremacy  in  our  islands  and  the  Norman  emerging 
as  victor.  His  foot  is  on  the  Saxon's  neck,  and  very 
literally  the  chair  [stuhl]  of  the  Saxon  becomes  the 
footstool  of  the  Norman.  Then  comes  the  Great  Amal- 
gamation. The  two  languages  struggle  for  the  mastery. 
One  would  naturally  have  thought  that  the  tongue  of 
the  victors,  more  developed  and  belonging  to  a  higher 
type  of  civilisation,  would  have  gained  the  ascendency. 
But  Anglo-Saxon  emerged  victorious,  though  shorn  of 
many  of  its  distinctive  features.  Its  inflections,  de- 
clensions, case-endings  fell  like  leaves  in  an  October 
storm.  Never  was  there  such  a  clearing  and  shearing. 
Roots,  essentials  remained  ;  almost  all  the  rest  perished. 
It  was  in  this  great  battle  between  two  living  languages 
that  pronunciation  was  severely  mauled.  After  the 
year  1204,  when  King  John  was  stripped  of  Normandy, 
Maine,  Anjou  and  Touraine,  and  after  his  disastrous 
dispute  with  Innocent  III.,  the  proud  crest  of  Norman 
barons  was  lowered.  They  had  to  live  with  Englishmen, 
to  learn  their  language,  to  satisfy  their  reasonable 
demands  made  in  a  hundred  ways.  Why  do  English 
people  pronounce  laugh  I'if,  when  Germans  say  lachen 
and  the  Scotch  lauch  ?  Because,  as  Norman-French 
does  not  contain  a  guttural  and  as  the  Norman  throat 
could  not  produce  the  sound,  the  Norman  placed  the  "  gh  " 
on  his  lips  as  an  "f."  The  explanation  is  true  of  enough, 
day  (i«g),  night,  through,  fowl,  fly,  thought,  seek, 
sorrow,  holy  and  a  host  of  other  words  which  were 
gutturals  originally.  The  Norman  talker  hits  any  letter 
rather  than  a  guttural.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  Saxon  hinds  and  hodges  proved  better 
hands  at  Norman-French.  Here  the  ground  is  not  very 
safe,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  attribute  our  calling  the  first 
letter  of  the  alphabet  a  rather  than  ah  to  Saxon  influence. 
The  Saxon  ear  caught  the  right  pronunciation  in  battle, 
arms,  lance,  parcel ;  the  wrong  in  brace,  chase,  parents, 
treaty.  It  took  three  hundred  years  for  the  French 
words  to  soak  into  the  English  language  and  the  result, 
so  far  as  the  French-Latin  contribution  to  our  language 
is  concerned,  is  astonishing  from  a  phonetic  point  of  view. 
Besides  French,  there  were  three  other  Latin  contribu- 
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tions  to  the  English  language,  two  before  the  French 
and  one  after.  Our  magnificent  acquisitive  powers, 
strikingly  evident  in  our  colonial  possessions,  are  no  less 
so  in  our  linguistic  receptiveness.  We  seize  mayor  and 
major,  chance  and  cadence,  feat  and  fact,  defeat  and 
defect ;  we  refuse  to  part  with  either.  There  are  even 
examples  of  our  having  triplets  from  one  Latin  root, 
such  as  real,  royal,  regal ;  fealty,  faithfulness,  fidelity. 
All  is  fish  in  the  good  English  net.  Even  to-day  many 
of  our  writers  turn  to  the  dialects  and  insist  on  rescuing 
more  and  more  words  from  oblivion.  Examine  for  a 
moment  this  list  of  words  :  sickness,  ailment,  illness, 
queasiness  (or  queechiness),  malady,  disorder,  disease, 
distemper,  complaint.  The  first  two  are  of  Saxon 
origin,  the  next  two  of  Danish,  French  claims  the  fifth 
and  sixth,  Latin  the  last  three.  Is  it  matter  for  surprise 
that  the  vowels  have  different  sounds  and  values  in 
words  belonging  to  four  languages  ? 

To  resume.  The  variety  in  English  pronunciation  is 
due  to  the  four  main  dialects  (including  the  Scottish) 
which  existed  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
that  of  the  Midlands  carrying  the  day.  But  behind  this, 
it  is  also  due  to  the  highly  composite  character  of  the 
language,  to  Keltic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Danish,  Norman- 
French,  Latin  and  other  elements  which  compose  it. 
Some  of  its  egregious  variations  in  pronunciation  are 
due  to  the  rather  poor  shots  made  by  two  peoples 
struggling  to  acquire  each  other's  language.  They  are 
sacred  by  usage.  To  alter  their  spelling  would  require 
profound  learning,  especially  the  study  of  phonetics. 
The  alteration  of  three  hundred  words  would  be  as  a 
drop  in  the  ocean.  The  loss  alteration  would  entail 
in  the  comparative  study  of  languages  would  be 
incalculable. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  language  is  an 
organism.  To  alter  Craig  the  gardener  effectively, 
Mrs.  Poyser  suggested  that  he  should  be  made  over 
again  and  made  differently.  And  English  too  would 
seem  to  need  a  fundamental  alteration.  But  against 
the  process  must  be  placed  the  dicta  of  great  philologers 
that  every  linguistic  creation  is  always  the  work  of  one 
individual  only,  groups  and  societies  can  never  create 
an}rthing  by  working  together,  a  fact  to  be  noted  by 
Esperantists  and  Volapiikists.  And  it  is  true  also  that 
linguistic  formations  are  created  without  preconceived 
intention,  without  consciousness  on  the  part  of  an  in- 
dividual of  his  creative  activity.  The  formation  of 
language  is  quite  unlike  artistic  production  in  its  in- 
voluntary character.  These  things  were  known  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  a  boy.  Only  a  very 
small  amount  of  change  can  be  tolerated  in  a  language 
at  a  time,  because,  as  long  as  it  lives,  it  is  an  organism ;  its 
continued  life  and  slow  development  are  prime  necessities 
of  all  civilised  literary  language. 

Be  very  sure  it  was  not  an  accident  that  Chaucer, 
Spencer,  Shakespeare,  Milton  used  and  developed  it ; 
that  Bacon,  Hooker,  Browne,  Addison,  Swift,  Darwin, 
Thackeray,  Macaulay,  Meredith  employed  it  as  the 
vehicle  of  thought.  It  may  be  possible  to  reform  it ; 
but  what  is  more  brought  home  to  our  minds  is  how  easy 


it  is  to  deform  it,  and  how  relatively  few  are  able  to  use 
it  with  dignity  and  distinction.  I  would  in  conclusion 
draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  two  thoughtful 
utterances  on  this  subject.  The  first  is  Miss  Geraldine 
Hodgson's  excellent  article  on  the  degradation  of  English 
in  School  (December  1905)  in  which  she  very  properly 
pours  vials  of  scorn  on  the  educated  young  lady's 
utterance  at  Lord's  as  she  watched  a  game :  "  Ain't 
Cambridge  buckin'  up  ?  " 

I  would  earnestly  advise,  in  the  second  place,  that  any 
one  desirous  of  acquiring  an  idea  of  the  wealth  and 
beauty  of  English  should  study  Professor  Meiklejohn's 
delightful  shilling  book,  A  Short  History  of  the  English 
Language.  Archbishop  Trench  has  pointed  out  how 
English  is  the  connecting-link  between  North  and  South : 
the  Teutonic  nations  and  the  Romance  nations  have 
alike  close  affinities  with  it. 

Perhaps  the  learned  German  is  better  able  than  our- 
selves to  comprehend  the  greatness  of  Enghsh,  its  true 
place  in  the  family  of  languages.  Jacob  Grimm  will  not 
at  any  rate  be  accused  as  a  dreamer  infected  with 
patriotic  vanity  :  "In  wealth,  good  sense  and  closeness 
of  structure,  no  other  of  the  languages  at  this  day  spoken 
deserves  to  be  compared  with  it — not  even  our  own 
German,  which  is  torn,  even  as  we  are  torn,*  and  must 
first  shake  off  many  defects  before  it  can  enter  boldly 
into  competition  with  the  English." 

Yet  I  have  recently  heard  English  people  say  that 
English  is  ugly,  and  others  declare  that  a  language  much 
poorer  than  English  is  richer.  Such  are  the  powers  of 
observation  and  comparison  possessed  by  some. 

And  now  we  see  another  of  those  vain  and  foolish 
attempts  to  manufacture  a  language  ;  now  it  is  Es- 
peranto, formerly  it  was  Volapiik.  Such  efforts  are 
exactly  like  making  a  clay  man  ;  they  are  neither  useful, 
beautiful,  nor  necessary. 

Baron  Kikuchi  proposes  to  publish  his  lectures  on 
Japanese  Education  delivered  to  the  University  of  Loudon. 
In  the  meantime  the  Board  of  Education  have  issued  a  little 
pamphlet  to  accompany  the  exhibition  brought  to  this 
country  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
lectures.  After  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
system  particulars  are  given  of  the  existing  conditions  of 
education  in  the  dominions  of  the  Mikado.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  is  the  predominating  principle 
in  the  education  of  girls.  It  is  recognised  that  mother- 
hood is  their  highest  vocation.  Instruction  upon  house- 
hold matters  has  a  definite  place  assigned  to  it  in 
the  various  stages  of  the  school  curriculum.  Every 
endeavour  is  made  that  the  instruction  may  be  practical. 
Information  is  given  as  to  the  treatment  as  well  as  the 
choice  of  servants,  the  proper  method  of  distributing  the 
work  of  the  house,  besides  other  details  of  the  management 
of  a  household.  The  Japanese  are  among  the  most  pro- 
gressive peoples  in  the  world  in  educational  matters,  yet 
to  many  English  women  their  ideas  on  the  subject  of  girls' 
education  would  seem  distinctly  antiquated.  Whether 
they  are  any  the  less  sound  on  that  account  is  far  too 
thorny  a  subject  for  consideration  in  a  short  paragraph. 


*  Written  before  the  federation  of  the  German  Empire  in 
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The  Elementary  Education 
of  the  Future 

By  F.  B.  Low 

We  are  at  last  beginning  to  realise  the  value  of  education 
and  to  recognise  the  fact  that  if  we  are  to  produce  good 
and  worthy  citizens  we  must  attend  to  all  grades  of 
instruction.  Waterloo  may  have  been  won  on  the 
Eton  playing-fields — though  this  is  extremely  doubtful ; 
what  is  of  more  importance  is  this,  that  Hooliganism 
can  only  be  killed  in  the  playgrounds  of  our  elementary 
schools.  Necessary  as  it  is  that  our  great  public  schools 
should  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  it  is  yet  a  hundred- 
fold more  necessary  that  our  elementary  schools  should 
be  so. 

The  Importance  of  the  Elementary  School. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  the  school  and  the  teacher 
play  a  far  larger  part  when  the  pupils   come  from  the 
poorer  classes  than  when  they  come  from  refined  and 
cultivated  homes.      In  many  cases  the  school  is  the 
real  home,  and  it  is  certainly  the  only  teacher  of  morals 
and    manners    to    thousands    of    children    whose    own 
surroundings  offer  them  little  beyond  a  mere  roof  and 
scanty  food.     Hence  the  character  of  the  teacher  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  of  far  greater  importance  than  in 
the  case  of  those  who  teach  in  secondary  schools.     High 
qualifications  in  the  matter  of  scholarship,  though  useful 
if    they  coincide  with  breadth  of  mind   and  real    cul- 
ture, are  not  the  essentials  for  an  elementary  teacher. 
Judgment,  sympathy,  experience  of  life  count  for  more 
than  a  knowledge  of  classics  and  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, and  though,  of  course,  such  qualities  cannot  be 
expected  from  the  younger  members  of  the  profession, 
much  may  be  done  in  the  course  of  training  to  em- 
phasise the  value  of  them.     We  want  the  very  best 
material    for   our   elementary   teachers,    and   we   shall 
only  get  this  by  improving  the  conditions  of  service  in 
elementary  schools,  and  by  raising  the  status  of  the 
teacher.     At  present  men  and  women  who  have  been 
educated     at     secondary    schools     are     somewhat     in- 
clined to  look  upon  elementary  teaching  as  derogatory 
to    their    dignity,    unless    they    are    possessed    of    the 
missionary  spirit  which,   though  admirable,  cannot  be 
considered  when  one  is  dealing  with  practical  politics. 
Yet  a  certain  amount  of  the  inspiration  which  belongs 
to   the   missionary   should    belong   to    the    elementary 
teacher,  for  much  of  his  work  is  more"  truly  that  of  the 
missionary  than  of  the  teacher  in  the  ordinary  accept- 
ance of  the  word.      He  has  to  bring  light  into  dark 
places,  to  convert  the  savage  mind  as  much  very  often 
as  he  who  penetrates  into  the  wilds  of  Central  Africa. 
Only  the  darkness  is  of  another  kind,  the  savage  of 
another  nature,   and  the  task  of  the  former  may  be 
infinitely   more   difficult,  the   result   less   hopeful   than 
those    of    the    latter.     Considering    that    the    nation's 
health  depends  on  the  nation's  children,  it  is  surprising 
that  we  do  not  offer  more  inducements  to  the  best 


type  of  men  and  women  to  engage  upon  this  work. 
Certain  definite  difficulties  stand  in  the  way,  and  of  these 
the  most  prominent  one  is,  perhaps,  the  size  of  the 
classes. 

The  Classes  must  be  Smaller. 

There  is  no  need  to  bring  forward  elaborate  argu- 
ments in  support  of  this  view ;    all  educationists  agree 
that  you  cannot  educate  a  child  who  is  one  of  fifty  or  sixty. 
The  teacher's  power  largely  resides  in  his  personal  appeal 
to  the  pupil ;  with  a  class  of  sixty  the  appeal  to  the 
individual    is    reduced    to    a    minimum.     Exceptional 
teachers  may  probably  exercise  great  personal  influence, 
but  with  the  exception  of  these  personal  influence  is 
eliminated,  and  then  discipline  takes  its  place.     You 
must    have  discipline   of    an  almost  military   kind    if 
you    have   children   dealt  with  en   masse,  and   though 
discipline  has  its  very  necessary  and  very  valuable  place 
in  the  school  it  is  not  the  one  and  only  thing  to  be  aimed 
at  in  education.     Why  are  our  classes  so  large  ?    No  one 
approves  of  them,  no  one  likes  them ;  scores  of  people, 
teachers  and  others,  have  shown  the  ill-results  accruing 
from   them  ;    yet   large   classes   still   exist.     A  friend 
of  mine  tells  me  that  she  has  sixty  children  belonging  to 
Standard  I.  in  her  class  !     How  is  it  possible  to  do 
any  good  (I  put  teaching  on  one  side  as  out  of  the  ques- 
tion) to  these  small  children  of  seven  and  eight  herded 
together  in  this  fashion  ?     We  are  better  than  we  used 
to  be,  certainly,  when  a  pupil  teacher  of  fifteen  might  be 
"  teaching  "  seventy  or  eighty  children,  and  so  far  as  out- 
ward discipline  was  concerned  she  performed  her  task  ad- 
mirably.    Only  money  is  needed,  and  surely  we  shall  find 
money  for  such  a  good  purpose.    We  spend  millions  on  our 
army,  our  navy  and  our  wars  ;    now  that  we  recognise 
that  true  education  is  a  surer  sign  of  progress  than  a 
huge  army  or  navy,  and  good  citizens  may  be  as  valuable 
a   national   defence   as    good    soldiers,   we   shall    not 
surely  grudge  any  money  involved    in    perfecting  our 
schools.     If  we  rearranged  all  the  classes  so  as  to  have  a 
maximum  of  twenty  the  teaching  would  be  improved  20 
per  cent.  ;    each  child  would  be  brought  into  personal 
touch  with  the  teacher,  iron  discipline  would  give  place 
to   a   pleasant    normal   relation    between    teacher   and 
child,  intelligent  questions  might  be  asked  by  the  pupils 
and  the  bent  of  each  child's  mind  would  probably  be 
discovered. 

Age-limit  raised  to  Fifteen. 

Supposing  the  classes  reduced  in  size,  the  next  step 
in  advance  would  be  to  raise  the  age-limit.  Here  again 
it  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  expense,  and  in  the 
future  when  social  conditions  are  better,  this  will  not  be 
an  insuperable  difficulty.  The  longer  boys  and  girls 
can  stay  at  school,  provided  school  is  satisfactory,  the 
better  for  the  pupils  and  the  better  for  the  State.  It  is 
during  the  years  between  twelve  and  fifteen  that  the 
boy  and  girl  are  most  influenced  by  their  school ;  the  sym- 
pathetic, understanding  teacher  may  be  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  scholar  at  the  dawn  of  manhood  or  maiden- 
hood, especially  when  there  is  little  in  the  home  to 
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appeal  to  all  these  dormant  yet  nascent  feelings  which, 
if  properly  directed  at  this  time,  may  make  the  fine  man 
or  woman,  the  useful  citizen,  the  good  mother.  It  is 
at  this  critical  moment,  at  the  partings  of  the  ways, 
when  henceforth  the  girl  or  boy  will  enjoy  "  liberty  " 
and  have  few  or  none  to  whom  to  turn  in  times  of 
difficulty,  that  the  character  of  the  teacher  counts  for  so 
much.  "It  is  not  knowledge,  chiefly,  but  character 
that  England  wants,"  wrote  Archbishop  Temple  more 
than  two  decades  ago,  and  the  remark  is  even  more  true 
to-day.  And  not  only  should  the  age-limit  be  raised  to 
fifteen,  but  there  should  be 

Compulsory  Continuation  Schools 

for  every  scholar,  male  or  female,  who  leaves  school  at 
that  age.  If  the  scholar  likes  to  stay  on  at  the  ele- 
mentary school  for  another  year,  then  only  one  year's 
attendance  at  the  continuation  school  would  be  re- 
quired, while  if  the  scholar  took  a  two  years'  course  at  a 
secondary  or  technical  school  no  further  education 
would  be  obligatory.  Much  of  the  education  our 
elementary  scholars  receive  is  wasted  because  it  is  cut 
short  at  the  age  when  real  interest  in  learning  is  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  aroused.  Of  course  a  highly  inteUigent 
boy  or  girl  may  voluntarily  go  to  evening  classes,  but 
after  a  long  day's  work  a  certain  amount  of  effort  is  re- 
quired, whereas  if  attendance  were  obligatory  the  evening 
class  twice  a  week  would  soon  be  looked  upon  as  part  of 
the  ordinary  week's  work  to  be  accepted  as  we  accept 
the  other  necessary  things  of  life.  In  various  parts  of 
Germany,  attendance  at  these  Forlbildung-schulen  is 
obligatory,  and  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
scholars  show  that  they  answer  a  real  need.  And 
these  schools  are  not  merely  good  from  the  purely 
educational  point  of  view ;  they  exercise  a  strong 
moral  influence  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  roughness 
and  disorder  in  tlie  streets  of  the  large  towns  would  be 
greatly  diminished  if  boys  and  girls  at  this  critical 
period  of  their  lives  were  subjected  to  regular  and 
kindly  discipline.  There  should  be  a  great  choice  of 
subjects  and  the  teachers  should  be  specially  chosen 
for  their  gifts  in  dealing  with  elder  boys  and  girls  and 
their  power  to  win  sympathy.  The  lessons  should 
be  very  bright,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  at 
scholarship ;  the  idea  of  such  schools  is  to  increase 
the  general  intelligence  of  the  scholar,  to  bring  him  in 
contact  with  kindly,  sympathetic  older  men  and  women, 
and  to  give  some  kind  of  discipline. 

The  Open-air  School. 

No  pupil  should  be  admitted  to  the  elementary  school 
under  six  years  of  age,  though  arrangements  might 
perhaps  be  made  with  advantage  for  those  children  who 
are  younger.  As  far  as  possible  the  first  four  years  of  a 
child's  school  life  should  be  spent  out  of  doors.  The 
open-air  school  will,  I  believe,  be  the  school  of  the 
future,  and  the  difficulties  which  so  many  people  now 
allege  against  the  scheme  are  more  apparent  than  real. 
During  these  four  years  the  child  would  develop  his 


health  in  a  way  that  is  impossible  to-day,  when  he  is 
shut  up  for  five  or  six  hours  daily  in  a  more  or  less  stuffy 
schoolroom  with  fifty  or  sixty  children  who  have  no  high 
standard  of  cleanliness.  He  would  do  little  book-work, 
but  this  would  be  no  loss  ;  he  would  learn  to  observe  the 
flowers,  the  birds,  the  bees,  the  trees,  the  clouds  and  the 
changing  of  the  seasons.  Nature's  wonderful  book 
will  be  unfolded  before  him  and  his  whole  hfe  will  be 
sweeter  and  better  for  these  four  years'  intercourse. 
He  will  also  learn  some  of  those  facts  about  his  own  body 
which  it  is  so  necessary  he  shall  know,  in  a  cleanly, 
wholesome,  and  natural  manner. 

The  Curriculum. 

From  ten  to  fourteen  it  would  probably  be  necessary  for 
some  of  the  lessons  to  be  held  indoors,  but  even  during 
these  years  much  time  may  be  spent  in  the  open  air. 
The  schools  of  the  future  will  no  longer  be  built  in  the 
slums  of  large  towns,  but  on  the  outskirts  where  access 
to  the  real  country  would  be  easy  by  means  of  electric 
trams,  &c.  There  would  be  expeditions  of  all  kinds 
during  the  summer,  when  book-work  would  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  And  the  subjects  taught  during  these 
years  ?  Plenty  of  common-sense  science,  much  good 
literature,  the  broad  outlines  of  history,  civics,  geo- 
graphy, drawing,  singing,  elementary  mathematics,  drill 
and  games.  The  aim  would  be  to  produce  an  intelligent, 
interested  boy  or  girl  of  fourteen ;  one  who  would  care 
to  go  on  with  some  one  subject,  whose  eyes  have  been 
opened  to  some  of  the  wonders  and  glories  of  the  world 
around  him  and  of  the  world  of  books.  Up  to  fourteen 
the  curriculum  for  boy  and  girl  would  be  practically 
the  same,  except  that  every  girl  would  learn  needlework 
thoroughly,  and  every  boy  a  craft.  But  at  this  age 
there  would  be  a  divergence  ;  the  girl  would  drop  some 
of  her  subjects — history  would  give  place  to  civics, 
geography  to  hygiene.  Her  time  would  be  largely 
devoted  to  cooking,  domestic  economy,  household 
management  and  to  gaining  an  insight  into  the  care  of  a 
baby.  To  each  school  there  would  be  attached  a 
criche,  and  here  the  girls,  during  their  last  year  at  school, 
would  spend  some  portion  of  their  time.  There  would 
be  certain  optional  subjects  during  this  last  year,  such 
as  French  and  German,  dressmaking,  &c.  The  girls  who 
were  proceeding  to  secondary  schools  would  leave  at 
fourteen,  and  as  secondary  and  elementary  schools 
would  be  made  to  fit  into  each  other  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  passing  from  one  to  another.  Indeed  the 
style  of  teaching  and  the  curriculum  would  be,  practi- 
cally speaking,  the  same  in  the  two  schools,  though 
those  who  were  responsible  for  the  elementary  schools 
would  keep  steadily  in  view  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  the  pupils  finished  their  education  at  fifteen  (except 
for  the  couple  of  hours'  weekly  work  at  the  continuation 
school).  The  last  year's  work  would  be  regarded  as  most 
important,  and  only  the  most  experienced  teachers  would 
be  allowed  to  teach.  The  boys  would  spend  much  time 
in  manual  work — gardening,  carpentering,  wood-carving, 
&c. — every  encouragement  in  the  form  of  scholarships 
and  personal  interest  would  be  given  to  induce  them 
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to  take  up  crafts  or  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  trade.  The 
errand-boy  and  messenger  type  of  employment,  so  delu- 
sive in  its  attractiveness,  would  not  be  encouraged,  while 
girls,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  would  come  to  regard  domestic 
work  as  not  beneath  their  dignity.  The  establishment 
of  Government  domestic  colleges  to  which  there  were 
many  scholarships  would  serve  as  inducements  to  girls 
to  take  up  this  work  when  they  leave  school. 

The  Hope  of  the  Future. 

In  spite  of  much  that  is  gloomy  in  the  immediate 
present — and  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  deal  in  the 
elementary  schools  that  is  most  unsatisfactory — there 
is  a  prospect  of  better  things.  We  are  at  any  rate 
awake  to  the  value  of  education  ;  we  are  experimenting, 
we  are  devoting  much  time  and  labour  to  educational 
problems,  and  I  believe  we  shall  evolve  a  truer  system 
under  which  girls  and  boys  will  be  turned  out  from  our 
schools,  not  scholars,  but  eager  human  beings  who  have 
learnt  how  to  work  honestly ;  healthy  creatures  of 
strong  vitality  who  will  want  to  do  and  be  something 
in  the  world  which  offers  scope  for  their  unfolding 
energies  ;  worthy  citizens  of  no  mean  city. 


The  Chaos  in  Secondary 
Education 

By  Geraldine  Hodgson,  B.A. 

On    November    19,    the    three    following    paragraphs 
appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  Morning  Post  : 

Speech  Day  at  Reading  School. 

There  was  a  large  company  at  Reading  School  yesterday, 
when  Sir  William  R.  Anson,  M.P.,  made  the  presentation 
of  prizes.  Addressing  the  boys  he  said  that  he  had  always 
felt  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  science  and 
scientific  methods  should  form  a  part  of  any  general  scheme 
of  education  given  in  secondary  and  public  elementary 
schools,  but  it  was  essentially  necessary  that  those  who 
studied  in  secondary  schools  should  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  their  own  language.  If  they  had  not  a  complete  command 
of  expression  in  the  tongue  of  their  own  country  their 
knowledge  was  useless.  The  Mayor  of  Reading  made  an 
announcement  concerning  the  taking  over  of  the  school  by 
the  Town  Council,  and  remarked  that  the  education  would 
if  possible  be  improved,  and  that  it  was  intended  that  there 
should  be  a  reduction  in  the  fees. 

Free  Places  in  Secondary  Schools. 

The  Lancashire  Education  Committee  yesterday  resolvdd 
that  the  Board  of  Education  policy  that  2  5  per  cent,  of  free 
places  must  be  provided  in  secondary  schools  was  educa- 
tionally unsound,  and  decided,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
mediate loss  of  grant,  that  no  additional  exhibition  be 
offered  to  make  up  the  number  required  bj'  the  Board. 
Archdeacon  Fletcher  said  the  Board  of  Education  appeared 
not  to  realise  that  Lancashire  had  perfected  a  system  for 
carrying  promising  pupils  from  elementary  to  secondary 


schools,  while  the  Board  was  doing  nothing  in  that  direction. 
Sir  Henry  Hibbert  said  that  the  Lancashire  scholarship 
scheme  was  the  most  comprehensive  in  England  and  cost 
over  ;^27,ooo  annually.  They  could  not  at  the  ratepayers' 
expense  educate  any  but  the  selected  brains  of  the  county. 
It  would  be  extremely  unfortunate  to  introduce  into 
secondary  schools  two  classes  of  exhibitioners  :  one  qualified 
by  a  stiff  examination  and  the  other  only  by  imperfect 
Board  of  Education  examination. 

Education  in  France. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Bird,  Inspector  of  Schools,  who  has  recently 
visited  France  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries  into 
French  methods  of  education,  in  his  report  to  the  Middlesex 
Education  Committee,  interestingly  describes  the  systems 
adopted,  and  remarks  that  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
the  authorities  have  made  great  efforts  in  the  matter  of 
educating  the  people.  In  most  towns  which  possess  some 
particular  industry,  schools  have  been  established  for 
instructing  the  children  in  the  work  they  are  destined  to 
follow.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Bird  says  that  in  France  at 
the  present  moment  there  seems  to  be  an  almost  frantic 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  the  education  authorities 
to  push  forward  the  cause  of  education.  A  fairly  good 
elementary  education  is  provided,  backed  up  by  a  good 
scheme  of  scholarships,  which  makes  it  possible  for  a  poor 
boy  with  brains  to  compete  with  boys  born  in  more  favoured 
circumstances.  The  French  people  on  the  whole,  although 
they  frequently  makes  sacrifices  for  their  children,  are 
almost  as  indifferent  to  education  as  the  masses  of  English 
people.  The  French  seem  to  possess  a  deep  sense  of 
admiration  for  education  without  the  necessary  deter- 
mination to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  are  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  it. 

There  was  nothing  whatever  to  indicate  that  the 
three  disparate  scraps  of  news  had  conveyed  to  those 
responsible  for  the  make-up  of  that  journal  (which  from 
time  to  time  takes  such  enlightened  interest  in  educa- 
tional matters)  any  idea  that  there  was  or  could  be  any 
connection  between  them. 

I  should  like  to  connect  the  first  and  the  last  of  these 
extracts  as  I  have  placed  them  here.  The  reflection 
that  occurs  to  the  professional  reader  of  the  Mayoral 
remarks  is  "  the  pity  of  it."  The  really  pressing  need 
of  secondary  education  is  surely  not  the  reduction  of 
fees  ?  Then  see  with  what  this  promised  reduction  is 
coupled.  If  I  may  put  the  matter  into  commercial 
language,  the  wares  are  to  be  better,  the  prices  smaller. 
A  charming  arrangement  for  some  one,  perhaps  for 
many  some  ones.  But  the  questions  will  make  them- 
selves heard.  Were  the  old  wares  over-priced  ?  If  so, 
Reading  School  must  be  a  rara  avis  among  English 
public  secondary  schools.  If  not,  at  whose  expense 
is  the  better  product  to  be  dispensed  at  the  lower  price  ? 
Let  us  hope  not  at  that  of  the  staff.  Yet  though  hope 
and  faith  are  alike  in  being  theological  virtues,  they  are 
unlike  in  other  respects.  The  experience  of  the  past 
would  lead  one  to  expect  that  such  a  hope  is  perfectly 
futile.  The  present  writer  is  not,  never  has  been,  never 
expects  to  be  connected  with  Reading.  But  without 
any  connection  with  it,  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  know 
that  it  is  a  great  commercial  centre,  and  that  its  com- 
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mercial  men  have  taken  an  interest  in  its  educational 
work.  The  Morning  Post  fortunately  did  not  speak 
of  the  Mayor  by  his  name ;  therefore  he  may,  for  aught 
I  know,  belong  to  any  profession  or  trade  or  none.  This 
attack  is  not  personal.  But  it  is  an  attack — on  the 
common  practice  of  provincial  towns  of  applying 
commercial  principles  to  educational  undertakings,  and 
on  the  further  practice  of  doing  charity  at  the  expense 
of  the  teaching  profession,  without  any  acknowledgment 
of  the  fact.  It  is  quite  right  that  teachers,  like  other 
people,  should  be  charitable  ;  but  they  might  be  allowed 
to  choose  their  own  form  of  being  so. 

In  other  trades  and  professions,  the  well-paid  is  also 
the  efficient  workman  ;  so  that  even  on  commercial 
principles  it  will  be  better  for  the  nation  when  teachers 
no  longer  belong  to  the  Lazarus  of  the  professions. 
From  the  time  of  Erasmus,  his  exclamation  has  cried 
to  heaven,  "  Only  look  around  and  see  what  asses,  with 
really  no  letters  at  all,  are  rolling  in  wealth,  and  does 
it  seem  much  that  Erasmus  should  not  starve  ?  "  Many 
people  profess  to  think  it  beneath  a  schoolmaster's 
dignity  to  care  for  the  emoluments  of  his  profession,  but 
as  a  rule  such  belong  to  other  walks  in  life  where  dignity 
and  finanical  reward  ars  thought  not  to  clash. 

But  to  turn  away  from  this  unpleasant  though  im- 
portant matter  to  the  third  extract,  the  account  of  his 
Majesty's  Inspector's  Report  upon  French  education. 
Therein  occurs  this  interesting  but  distressing  remark  : 
"  The  French  people  on  the  whole  .  .  .  are  almost 
as  indifferent  to  education  as  the  masses  of  English 
people." 

Is  there  no  connection  between  this  popular  estimate 
of  the  value  of  education  and  the  persistent  cheapening 
of  it  during  the  last  forty  years,  of  which  the  Mayor  of 
Reading's  cheery  optimistic  promise  is  the  latest 
instance  ? 

Was  it  not  another  great  Inspector  of  Schools  who 
compared  the  English  nation,  face  to  face  with  com- 
pulsory free  education,  with  the  manna-dowered 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  ? — who  noted  that  from 
both  alike  escaped  the  grumbling  comment,  "  Our  soul 
loatheth  this  light  food." 

And  then  in  the  second  extract  we  come  on  another 
signal  weakness  of  our  present  system,  the  removal  of 
the  parents'  duty  of  supporting  their  children  from 
them  to  others.  It  not  infrequently  happens  now 
that  members  of  the  middle  class,  whose  means  are  so 
straitened  that  they  cannot  afford  to  give  their  children 
the  education  they  have  sense  enough  to  appraise  at 
its  true  value,  have  to  pay  rates  for  the  education 
of  children  belonging  to  parents  who  do  not  desire  the 
education  before  they  have  it  or  value  it  afterwards. 
The  question  whether  education  received  in  that  spirit 
benefits  the  individual  (and  so  in  the  long  run  the  nation) 
more  than  bland  recognised  lack  of  education  is  one 
hardly  capable  of  proof ;  but  the  chances  seem  against 
the  affirmation  of  the  first :  I  mean  the  chances  of 
experience  and  testimony  that  can  be  gathered.  Surely 
the  appearance  of  these  items  of  news  is  disquieting 
to  those  who  believe  that  education  is  a  valuable  thing 


and  should  be  conducted  in  an  orderly  and  wise  manner. 
Such  a  manner  surely  requires  that  people  who  "  possess 
a  deep  sense  of  admiration  for  education "  should 
somehow  possess  themselves  also  of  "  the  necessary 
determination  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  are  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  it." 

However,  a  gleam  of  hope  shines  out  from  these 
chance  paragraphs,  in  Archdeacon  Fletcher's  observa- 
tion that  Lancashire  has  perfected  a  system  for  carrying 
"  promising  pupils  from  elementary  to  secondary 
schools "  ;  in  Sir  Henry  Hibbert's  contention  that 
public  money  should  be  kept  for  the  education  of  the 
"  selected  brains  of  the  county."  It  is  an  old  saw, 
perhaps  verified  sometimes,  that  "  what  Lancashire 
says  to-day  England  says  to-morrow."  If  Lancashire 
really  has  perfected  such  a  sj'stem,  well  were  it  for  us 
that  it  should  pass  beyond  her  borders.  For  that  is 
the  really  urgent  problem,  to  save,  in  whatever  class 
they  may  be  found,  the  finest  brains  in  the  country, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  the  best  possible  education, 
materia],  mental,  moral  and  spiritual.  And  it  is  the 
truest  dem.ocracy  too,  since  there  is  no  true  democracy 
in  subjecting  all  classes  to  one,  even  if  it  be  to  the  lowest 
in  culture  and  comfort  and  general  attainment. 

To  make  the  education  of  the  secondary  schools  if 
possible  better,  or  "  improved  "  as  the  Mayor  of  Reading 
said,  and  that  without  cheapening  them  to  the  status 
of  charitable  institutions,  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  best  brains  of  the  country  to  profit  by  this  improve- 
ment is  the  line  of  most  resistance  perhaps,  but  it  is 
the  line  which  will  lead  eventually  to  the  dissipation 
of  our  present  chaos,  and  to  the  concentration  of  our 
energy  on  the  consolidation  of  national  well-being. 


British  Association  Curricula  Report 

Report  of  the  Committee,  consisting  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
(Chairman),  Mr.  C.  M.  Stuart  (Secretary),  Mr.  T.  E.  Page, 
Professors  M.  E.  Sadler,  H.  E.  Armstrong  'and  J.  Perry, 
Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Principal  Griffiths,  Dr.  H.  B.  Gray, 
Professor  H.  A.  Miers.  Mr.  A.  E.  Shipley,  Professor  J.  J. 
Findlay,  and  Sir  William  Huggins. 

The  Committee  submit  for  consideration  the  following 
conclusions  which  they  have  reached  as  the  result  of  their 
debates  : 

I.  There  is  need  for  secondary  schools  of  different  types, 
with  difierent  curricula  or  combinations  of  curricula  ? 
because 

(a)  All  boys  are  not  suited  to  the  same  course  of  study. 

(6)  The  requirements  of  the  various  callings  upon  which 
the  boys  will  subsequently  enter  differ  considerably. 

(c)  The  needs  of  the  schools  differ  in  a  considerable 
degree  according  to  the  economic  conditions  of  the  districts 
in  which  they  are  situated. 

Broadly  speaking,  however,  the  secondary  schools  fall 
into  two  different  types — viz.,  those  in  which  the  majority 
of  boys  remain  till  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  then  continue 
their  education  at  places  of  University  rank  ;  and  those 
in  which  the  majority  leave  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  and  pro- 
ceed to  business.  There  is,'  however,  no  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two. 
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2.  The  Committee  consider  that  one  modern  foreign 
language  should  in  all  cases  be  begun  at  an  early  age ; 
but  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  wise  educational 
experiment  to  postpone  the  systematic  teaching  of  Latin  as 
an  ordinary  school  subject  till  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
that  such  a  change  will  prove  sufficiently  successful  to 
warrant   its  adoption. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  of  opinion  that  such  absence 
of  systematic  teaching  by  no  means  precludes  its  incidental 
teaching  before  the  age  of  twelve  by  such  means  as  will 
naturally  occur  to  a  fully  qualified  teacher  of  young  boys. 

The  Committee  also  desire  to  record  their  opinion  that 
the  continued  teaching  of  either  of  the  two  dead  languages 
to  boys  who  after  serious  trial  have  shown  little  or  no 
progress  in,  or  capacity  for,  such  linguistic  study  has  little 
or  no  educational  value  ;  and  that,  though  the  mental 
training  afforded  by  such  study  is  of  great  value  in  the  case 
of  many  boys,  yet  in  the  case  of  others  such  study  not 
only  produces  no  good  results,  but  does  positive  harm  to 
their  mental  and  moral  progress  by  reason  of  their  incapacity 
to  grapple  with  its  difficulties. 

The  Committee  go  further,  and  express  their  doubt 
whether  the  authorities  in  some  secondary  schools  have 
sufficiently  recognised  this  fact  or  have  provided  sufficient 
alternatives  to  such  linguistic  study. 

3.  The  Committee  deprecate  any  form  of  early  speciali- 
sation in  the  education  of  children,  and  therefore  regard 
with  grave  concern  the  fact  that  the  entrance  examinations 
at  the  great  English  public  schools  give  undue  prominence 
to  the  study  of  Latin  (and  Greek)  in  the  course  of  education 
at  the  preparatory  schools,  the  result  being  that  too  little 
time  is  available  for  (a)  the  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue, 
(b)  manual  training,  (c)  science  and  mathematics. 

4.  The  Committee  would  deprecate  anything  like  State- 
imposed  rigidity  in  the  organisation  and  studies  of 
secondary  schools. 

But  the  Committee  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  up  to 
twelve  years  of  age  there  might  be  a  broad  general  course 
of  education  for  all.  It  would  in  all  cases  include  careful 
preliminary  training  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue,  so 
that  it  could  be  used  in  speaking  and  writing  correctly 
on  ordinary  occasions,  and  would  further  comprise  the 
following  divisions  : 

(i)  Literary.  (2)  Mathematical.  (3)  Scientific.  (4)  Manual 
Training. 

They  consider  that  a  school  week  of  twenty-six  hours 
might  be  divided  as  follows  : 

Literary  work,  thirteen  hours  ;  mathematical  and 
scientific  work,  nine  hours  ;  drawing  and  manual  training, 
four  hours  ;  while  for  those  who  after  twelve  years  of  age 
commence  the  study  of  Latin  the  division  of  time  should 
be :  Literary  work,  sixteen  hours ;  other  subjects,  ten 
hours. 

5.  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  curriculum 
in  secondary  schools  suffers  gravely  from  the  number  of 
subjects  which  have  been  crowded  into  it,  and  they  regard 
this  as  the  most  serious  factor  in  secondary  education  at 
the  present  time.  They  are  of  opinion  that  this  "  over- 
crowding "  is  due  to  two  causes  : 

(I)  The  disproportionate  amount  of  time  bestowed  in 
many  schools  on  the  two  ancient  languages,  which  leaves 
only  a  small  residuum  for  each  of  the  other  subjects  now 
increasingly  regarded  as  essential  items  of  education,  the 
result  being  that  the  pupil  obtains  only  a  smattering  of 
the  knowledge  of  such  subjects. 


(2)  The  ill-founded  belief  that  the  curriculum  should  be 
an  abstract  of  all  modern  knowledge. 

6.  The  Committee  desire  to  see  a  great  simplification 
in  the  arrangement  of  examinations  for  secondary  schools, 
and  they  strongly  recommend  that  examination  and  teaching 
should  go  hand  in  hand,  the  examiners  co-operating  with 
the  teachers  and  acting  in  conjunction  with  them  in  order 
to  further  the  interests  of  real  education. 

The  Committee  would  urge  upon  the  Universities  and 
professions  to  accept  as  qualifying  for  entrance  the  leaving 
certificates  granted  by  each  University  to  the  schools  which 
submit  to  its  inspection. 

The  aim  should  be  to  examine  in  accordance  with  the 
teaching,  and  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  special  pecu- 
liarity of  each  school,  or  group  of  schools  ;  and  it  would 
be  a  great  relief  and  at  once  improve  the  teaching  of  the 
higher  forms  if  the  results  of  such  examination  were 
accepted  by  Universities  and  professional  bodies  without 
further  entrance  test. 

The  Committee  particularly  deprecate  any  uniform 
or  centrally  administered  examination  applied  to  all  schools 
of  the  country.  For  a  uniform  State  examination,  if  it 
were  made  the  door  of  entrance  to  all  higher  cotirses  of 
study  and  to  the  professions  and  Civil  Service,  would  do 
much  evil,  focussing  the  efforts  of  teachers  and  pupils 
upon  those  parts  of  the  school  curriculum  in  which  alone 
examination  is  possible.  Further,  the  rivalry  between 
schools  would  cause  the  standard  of  attainment  steadily 
to  rise,  until  the  over-pressure  became  serious  and  intel- 
lectual vigour  and  independent  thought  were  killed. 

7.  The  Committee  feel  that  no  scheme  of  secondary 
education  can  be  satisfactory  unless  it  is  carried  out  by 
teachers  of  learning  and  force  of  character,  and  they  would 
urge  that  every  effort  should  be  made,  by  conditions  of 
appointment,  by  scale  of  salaries,  and  by  retiring  allowances, 
to  attract  a  high  class  to  the  teaching  profession,  which 
should  be  regarded  as  a  very  laborious,  but  very  honourable, 
form  of  public  service.  Prompt  action  in  this  matter  is 
urgent  and  imperative  ;  for,  unless  something  is  done 
without  delay,  the  best  interests  of  the  schools,  and  es- 
pecially of  boys'  day  schools,  will  be  sacrificed  to  a  false 
and  disastrous  economy. 


Defects  in  Primary  Education 

I.   Its  Organisation 

By  H.  Leather 

Although  it  may  be  generally  conceded  that  primary 
education  in  this  country  is  excellently  organised,  sight 
should  not  be  lost  of  the  fact  that  much  of  its  excellence 
is  gained  by  comparison  with  other  systems,  often  of  an 
inferior  kind. 

Many  prominent  educationists  are  convinced,  for 
example,  that  because  in  their  opinion  English  primary 
schools  are  superior  to  the  majority  of  those  in  the 
United  States,  and  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  best 
schools  of  New  York  and  Boston  in  the  quality  of  in- 
struction given  ;  or,  to  come  nearer  home,  because  our 
schools   are   ahead  of  those  in  most  other  European 
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countries,  English  primary  education  is  therefore  in  an 
eminently  satisfactory  condition. 

As  the  leader  in  a  race  cannot  afford  to  look  behind 
without  serious  risk  of  losing  his  position,  it  may  not  be 
altogether  an  unprofitable  occupation  if  the  state  of 
primary  education  in  this  country  be  compared  with  a 
practical  and  attainable  ideal,  particularly  with  respect 
to  (i)  its  organisation,  and  (2)  its  teachers. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  in  connection  with  the 
various  Education  Acts  which  have  passed  into  law 
since  1870  has  been  the  fact  that  the  primary  school 
has  been  the  favourite  cockpit  of  warring  politicians. 
Under  the  leadership  of  one  party,  radical  reforms  have 
from  time  to  time  been  initiated,  only  to  be  nulhfied  by 
legislation  of  an  entirely  opposite  tendency  introduced 
by  another  party.  The  welfare  of  the  child  has  afforded 
cover  for  some  of  the  most  paltrj'  and  rancorous  debates 
on  record,  both  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  on 
public  platforms  ;  even  to-day  the  education  question 
excites  more  vituperative  controversy  among  prominent 
leaders  of  Christianity  than  any  other  subject,  and  only 
the  sohd  common  sense  of  education  authorities,  backed 
by  the  unswerving  loyalty  of  teachers,  has  enabled  the 
child  to  escape  unpolluted  from  the  clamour.  Another 
strange  and  significant  blot  upon  the  national  organisa- 
tion of  primary  education  is  that  State  recognition  is 
given  to  the  employment  of  80,000  puny  child  slaves 
under  the  title  of  "  half-timers,"  chiefly  at  work  in 
the  factories  and  workshops  of  the  wealthy  northern 
towns.  Certificates  for  partial  exemption  from  school 
attendance  for  this  purpose  are  granted  by  local 
committees  to  children  on  the  farcical  pretext  that 
they  are  "  beneficially  employed  under  the  by-laws  "  ; 
and  the  number  of  children  so  employed  has  in 
Lancashire  increased  considerably  during  the  recent 
wave  of  prosperity  which  has  marked  the  cotton 
industry. 

The  convenient  inability  of  Lancashire  cotton  opera- 
tives to  comprehend  the  evil  results  of  this  system  at 
home  was  illustrated  a  short  time  ago  by  the  vigorous 
representations  which  they  made  to  the  Government  on 
the  question  of  Bombay  mill-owners  being  allowed  to 
employ  children  of  tender  age  in  the  cotton  industry. 
Child  slavery  was  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms  by 
the  very  people  who  support  it  in  England ;  but  the 
Bombay  children  were  working  in  rivalry  with 
Lancashire,  and  under  conditions  which  were  soon 
proved  to  be  inhuman  even  in  the  opinion  of  Lancashire 
operatives. 

In  course  of  time,  when  the  conditions  in  Bombay  mills 
have  been  improved  for  the  workers  therein,  we  may 
expect  an  Indian  protest  to  be  lodged  with  the  English 
Government  against  the  continuance  of  child  slavery  in 
Lancashire  ;  in  the  meantime.  Englishmen  will  doubtless 
continue  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  one  Government 
after  another  quailing  at  the  task  of  securing  salvation 
for  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  destiny  of  80,000 
helpless  httle  ones,  year  by  year. 

In  rural  districts  much  of  late  years  has  been  heard 
of  the  "  back  to  the  land "  movement,  and  signs  are 


not  wanting  that  something  like  a  Statute  of  Labourers- 
threatens  all  children  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
born  in  rustic  England.  Acting  on  the  time-honoured 
principle  that  farming  is  in  a  bad  way,  and  assuming 
that  this  is  due  to  the  unskilful  and  insufficient  work  of 
the  farm  labourer,  special  courses  of  instruction  are 
being  introduced  into  rural  schools  with  the  object  of 
limiting  the  education  of  village  boys  and  girls  to  the 
requirements  of  the  farm  and  garden. 

However  laudable  such  a  process  may  be  in  the 
opinion  of  the  farmer  or  large  landowner,  being  one 
naturally  calculated  to  produce  a  plentiful  supply  of 
cheap  and  efficient  agricultural  labour,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  from  the  economical  point  of  view,  the 
policy  is  distinctly  retrograde  in  that  it  cuts  off  the 
village  child  from  all  hope  of  successful  competition  with 
his  town-bred  brot"her  for  the  substantial  prizes  of  life. 
The  mere  geographical  position  of  this  country  marks 
it  as  the  greatest  commercial  centre  of  the  universe,  and 
hitherto  our  commercial  supremacy  has  been  maintained 
by  a  combination  of  the  physical  energy  of  the  country 
with  the  feverish  mental  zeal  of  the  town. 

As  our  country  can  never  hope  to  attain  any  great 
agricultural  prominence,  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
existing  policy  of  condemning  the  country  child  to  a 
career  of  agricultural  serfdom  will  be  first  to  flood  the 
rural  districts  with  an  abundance  of  cheap  farm  labour  ; 
and,  as  there  would  be  no  place  for  such  workers  in  the 
towns,  England  would  be  in  a  position  analogous  to  that 
of  Ireland — the  country  would  be  drained  of  its  healthiest 
inhabitants  by  a  constantly  increasing  exodus  to  the 
Colonies  and  the  United  States. 

Those  who  care  to  peruse  the  latest  emigration  returns 
available  in  this  country  will  find  room  for  much  serious 
apprehension  in  a  study  of  the  statistics  relating  to 
Canada ;  there  is  strong  evidence  to  show  that  the 
exodus  has  already  begun. 

One  of  the  most  serious  defects  in  the  late  Education 
Bill,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  recur  in  any  succeeding 
Bill,  was  the  clause  which  proposed  that  teachers  should 
be  required  to  serve  seven  years  with  the  authority 
under  which  they  were  trained. 

The  direct  effect  of  any  such  proposal  would  not  only 
be  to  encourage  an  inferior  type  of  teacher  in  rural 
districts,  but  throughout  the  country  the  cramping  and 
narrowing  influences  of  local  prejudice  would  be  intro- 
duced during  the  years  when  the  teacher  was  laying  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  opinions  and  actions  of 
maturer  life  would  be  based.  The  known  need  of  aU 
teachers  is  a  generous  breadth  of  mind,  and  it  seems 
strange  that,  while  so  much  is  being  done  to  encourage 
the  wider  conception  of  Empire  by  way  of  education 
commissions  and  schemes  of  interchanging  teachers 
with  the  Colonies,  the  idea  of  imprisoning  the  teacher 
within  the  bondage  of  a  narrow  parochialism  should  be 
seriously  entertained.  j    p_^ 

In  connection  with  the  general  administration  of 
education  in  this  country  there  is  sad  need  of  an  In- 
telligence Bureau  from  which  information  of  educational 
methods  obtaining  in  all  countries  could  be  obtained 
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and  distributed  free  of  cost  on  application,  together  with 
all  recent  important  reports  and  commissions  on  matters 
related  to  education. 

In  this  respect  the  example  of  other  Government 
departments  which  publish  reliable  information  at 
regular  intervals  might  well  be  followed. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
such  information  save  through  outside  agencies  and  at 
great  private  expense. 

With  regard  to  the  dual  management  of  primary 
schools  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  local  authorities 
there  is  much  more  harmony  than  is  usually  associated 
with  joint  superintendence,  and  though  it  is  inevitable 
that  there  should  be  some  differences  of  opinion  these 
are  usually  aroused  on  matters  of  detail. 

Friction  frequently  occurs,  for  example,  between  the 
inspectors  of  the  two  bodies,  the  generally  broad  and 
generous  view  of  the  Board  of  Education  official  naturally 
conflicting  strongly  with  the  more  narrow  and  practical 
perspective  of  the  organising  inspector  of  the  local 
education  authority.  The  latter  official  as  a  rule 
strongly  resents  interference  from  the  Government 
inspector,  having  the  feeling  that  while  his  own  election 
to  office  has  been  gained  by  personal  superiority  in  open 
competition,  that  of  H.M.I,  has  been  secured  by  quite 
various  methods. 

The  constitution  of  the  inspectorate  of  the  Board  of 
Education  naturally  leaves  much  to  be  desired  with 
respect  to  its  methods  of  appointment,  for  although  the 
day  of  the  half-pay  military  officer  as  the  accredited 
inspector  of  the  Board  has  happily  passed  by,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  present  method  of  selection  is  at  all 
ideal ;  how  can  it  be  when  few,  if  any,  of  the  officials 
appointed  have  any  practical  acquaintance  with  either 
primary  or  secondary  school  teaching  ?  And  until 
such  posts  are  thrown  open  to  public  competition 
and  the  best  available  men  and  women  are  obtained, 
and  the  risk  of  favour  through  undue  influence  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  it  is  certain  that  the  existing 
discontent  among  excluded  candidates  will  continue. 
It  remains  a  significant  and  damaging  aspersion  on 
the  primary  teaching  profession  that  not  for  years  has 
a  candidate  with  sound  primary  school  experience  been 
appointed  to  a  responsible  inspectorship  at  the  Board 
of  Education. 

The  prime  use  of  an  inspector  to  any  school  should 
consist  in  his  ability  to  teach  the  principles  he  advocates. 
The  average  teacher  is  satiated  with  advice  though  he 
endeavours  to  appreciate  it ;  but  the  presentation  of  a 
new  point  of  view  in  the  form  of  a  model  lesson  given  by 
an  inspector  would  at  once  give  stimulus  to  the  teacher 
in  his  work  and  foster  that  active  co-operation  with 
modem  methods  which  the  inspector  is  supposed  to 
encourage. 

If  the  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Education  were 
trained  in  the  art  of  teaching,  the  risk  of  difference  with 
local  education  authorities  would  be  greatly  diminished, 
because  such  bodies  would  not  then  be  under  the  necessity 
of  apjxjinting  organising  inspectors. 

If  the  friction  between  the  two  classes  of  inspectors 


were  confined  to  the  parties  at  variance  little  would  be 
thought  of  its  incidence ;  the  gravity  of  the  question 
becomes  evident  when  it  is  considered  that  every  such 
occasion  of  difference  reacts  disastrously  upon  the 
teachers  and  children  immediately  concerned. 

A  point  frequently  lost  sight  of  amid  the  strenuous 
and  hazy  platitudes  which  are  customarily  uttered  at 
prize  distributions  with  regard  to  the  educational  ladder, 
stretching  from  the  gutter  to  the  University,  is  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  so-called  primary  school  scholarships 
are  won  by  children  of  parents  who  can  well  afford  to 
dispense  with  the  assistance  given  by  the  scholarships. 
Not  infrequently  the  examinations  include  subjects 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  primary  school  curriculum, 
and  the  young  competitors  are  still  further  handicapped 
by  the  evil  of  large  classes  which  still  exist  in  the  schools 
of  the  masses. 

An  enlightened  Board  of  Education  still  allows  a 
principal  teacher  to  count  on  the  staff  as  competent  to 
teach  50  children,  in  addition  to  his  work  of  organising 
and  supervising  the  entire  work  of  his  school ;  a  certifi- 
cated teacher  suffices  for  60  children ;  an  uncertificated 
teacher  for  45  ;  a  healthy  sane  woman  over  eighteen 
years  of  age,  with  no  other  educational  qualifications 
for  her  office,  may,  under  the  title  of  supplementary 
teacher,  experiment  with  the  bodies  and  minds  of  30 
young  English  children,  the  same  privilege  being  granted 
to  the  boy  or  girl  pupil  teacher  who  spends  half  of  his 
or  her  time  in  being  educated  at  some  approved  secondary 
school  or  pupil  teachers'  centre. 

Lest  this  should  not  suffice,  a  further  margin  of  15  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  these  numbers  is  sanctioned  on  the 
elastic  condition  that  the  excess  is  not  habitual  in  any 
school. 

In  view  of  these  figures  and  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
economy  which  distinguishes  the  local  and  national 
administration  of  education  in  England,  it  may  seem 
unnecessary  to  remark  on  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  pursue  that  pioneer  work 
in  his  profession  which  true  instinct  craves  for,  and  a 
sympathetic  Board  of  Education  suggests.  Perhaps  it 
is  good,  after  gloomy  consideration  of  these  shortcomings, 
to  study  carefully,  in  the  Prefatory  Memorandum  of  the 
Suggestions  recently  issued  by  the  Board,  the  following 
passage  :  "  The  purposes  of  a  public  elementary  school 
are  not  limited  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  conditions  for 
earning  a  parliamentary  grant,  nor  even  to  the  promotion 
of  the  material  advancement  of  the  scholar  by  skilled 
teaching,  and  by  the  adaptation  of  school  work  to  local 
needs.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  education  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word :  the  high  function  of  the  teacher 
is  to  prepare  the  child  for  the  life  of  a  good  citizen,  to 
create  or  foster  the  aptitude  for  work  and  for  the  in- 
telligent use  of  leisure,  and  to  develop  those  features  of 
character  which  are  most  readily  influenced  by  school 
life,  such  as  loyalty  to  comrades,  loyalty  to  institutions, 
unselfishness,  and  an  orderly  and  disciplined  habit  of 
mind." 

This  is  surely  a  magnificent  and  national  ideal. 

Would  that  the  means  were  adequate  for  its  realisation. 
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Our  Schools 

XXIV.  The  City  of  London  School 

Faber  fabrmn  adiuvet. 

I  NOTICE  that  Professor  Armstrong  has  remarked 
in  a  recent  number  of  this  publication  that  he 
always  finds  the  series  of  articles  on  "  Our  Schools  " 
interesting  ;  he  adds,  however,  with  characteristic 
acidity,  "  if  only  as  showing  how  little  thought  is 
devoted  in  them  to  the  teaching — except  out  of 
school  in  the  playing-fields."  Probably  Professor 
Armstrong  in  his  eagerness  to  tilt  against  the  dead 
and  useless  classics  has  omitted  to  make  allowances 
for  the  natural  dislike  of  people  to  talk  shop — 
especially  dull  shop ;  he  has  forgotten,  too,  that 
time-tables  and  curricula  and  laboratories  and  even 
hygienic  class-rooms  are  not  the  last  word,  by  any 
means,  in  that  complex  problem — the  full  develop- 
ment of  a  boy  in  an  Enghsh  boarding  school. 
However,  by  reason  of  their  fortunate  position  among 
wooded  hills,  or  in  some  remote  and  picturesque 
English  village,  far  from  the  smoke  and  stir  of  cities, 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  several  of  those  public 
schools  that  have  talked  of  themselves  in  these 
pages  hitherto  should  have  been  tempted  to  dwell 
more   on   their   beautiful   surroundings    and    their 


boyish  triumphs  in  the  field  with  bat  and  ball 
than  on  the  sterner  and  less  showy  sides  of  school 
life. 

The  circumstances  of  its  situation,  if  nothing 
else,  have  decided  that  the  City  of  London  School 
should  at  any  rate  avoid  the  fashionable  reproach 
of  over-athleticism.  Practical  reasons — the  size 
of  the  ground,  the  distance  by  train,  emd  so  forth — 
would  themselves  suffice  to  prevent  more  than  a 
mere  handful  of  the  seven  hundred  odd  boys  in 
the  school  from  taking  part  at  all  regularly  in  the 
organised  games  of  football  and  cricket.  More 
than  this,  the  parents'  influence  bulks  larger  in  a 
town  day  school  than  elsewhere,  and  the  City 
business  man  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  sceptical  as  to 
the  use  of  anything  but  a  strictly  commercial 
training  for  his  son.  Indulgence  in  athletics,  he 
believes,  is  a  form  of  commercial  suicide.  Further, 
owing  to  the  comparatively  equitable  treatment, 
financial  and  otherwise,  accorded  to  the  staff,  the 
school  is  something  more  than  a  training-ground  for 
bachelor  masters,  who,  if  they  marry,  must  pass  on 
elsewhere,  or  take  to  some  other  occupation — a  state 
of  things  which  obtains  in  not  a  few  of  the  large 
boarding  schools.  Hence  the  staff  tends  to  be  more 
mature,  less  boyish,  less  athletic  than  in  the  typical 
boarding  school,  where  a  large  section  of  the  staff 
are  but  slightly  older  schoolboys  themselves.  All 
this  reacts,  of  course,  on  the  boys  and  on  the  school 
life  generally.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  in 
speaking  of  such  a  day  school  one  is  in  an  entirely 
different  world  to  that  of  the  type  against  which 
Professor  Armstrong  and  his  patron  deity,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells,  are  in  the  habit  of  fulminating.  Perhaps 
the  difference  may  be  put  in  a  nutshell  by  saying 
that  the  average  continental  schoolboy  would 
probably  find  himself  more  at  home  and  more  happy 
in  the  City  of  London  Schcol  than  almost  anywhere 
else  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  certain  day  schools  in  Scotland. 

Could  John  Carpenter,  Town  Clerk  of  London, 
the  famous  compiler  of  the  Liber  Albus,  revisit  the 
city  whose  manners  and  customs  he  has  recorded  so 
scrupulously,  he  would  be  not  a  little  astonished.  The 
legacy  of  a  few  gardens  in  what  is  now  Totten- 
ham Court  Road,  which  in  1442  he  left  "  For 
the  finding  and  bringing  up  four  poor  men's  children, 
with  meat,  drink,  apparel,  learning  at  the  schools 
and  in  the  Universities,  &c.,  until  they  be  preferred, 
and  then  others  in  their  place  for  ever,"  has  de- 
veloped into  the  imposing  school  which  bears  the 
proud  name  of  what  is,  after  all,  the  greatest  city 
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in  the  world,   and  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  Thames  Embankment. 

The  City  of  London  School  was  not  always  so 
worthily  housed.  Previous  to  the  year  1827  (the 
cat  is  out  of  the  bag  ;  we  are  not  so  ancient  a  school 
in  reality  as  our  frequent  references  to  John  Car- 
penter, our  founder,  would  lead  you  to  suppose  !  ) 
in  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  Carpenter 
estates,  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  no  one  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  the  bequest.  From  1827  to 
1835  the  benefits  were  extended  to  the  education  of 
four  boys  at  Tonbridge  School.  In  1835,  however, 
Lord  Brougham,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Warren 
Stormes  Hale,  the  first  chairman  of  the  City  of 
London  School  Committee,  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  school  in  Milk  Street,  Cheapside,  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Honey  Lane  Market.  Finally, 
it  was  in  1878  that  the  School  Committee  re- 
commended that  an  acre  and  a  half  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Victoria  Embankment  should  be  granted 
as  a  site  for  a  new  building,  more  commodious  than 
the  one  in  Milk  Street.  In  1880  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  present  building,  of  which  the  plate 
gives  a  representation,  was  laid. 

The  school,  then,  derives  its  chief  historic  interest 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  subdivisions  of 
the  manifold  activities  of  the  Corporation  of  London. 
Nor  is  the  Guildhall  content  to  be  a  mere  sleeping 
partner.  Few  bodies  of  Governors  are  more  actively 
in  evidence  than  the  Committee  of  Management 
appointed  from  the  Court  of  Common  Council. 
They,  of  course  upon  the  advice  of  the  headmaster, 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  appointing  and  of 
dismissing  the  staff.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs 
count  the  school  prize  day  as  one  of  their  important 
engagements.  When  peace  was  declared  after  the 
South  African  War,  the  then  Lord  Mayor  drove  at 
once  in  state  to  the  school  and  announced  the  long- 
awaited  news  from  the  dais  in  the  Great  Hall. 
When  a  guard  of  honour  is  required  on  the  occasion 
of  some  historic  visit  at  the  Guildhall,  the  school 
Cadet  Corps  is  often  offered  the  distinction.  All 
these  things  should,  and  probably  do,  serve  to 
impress  civic  and  imperial  ideas  upon  the  rising 
generation. 

The  free  and  open  generosity  of  the  City  of 
London  is  seen  also  in  the  fact  that  the  school  is 
entirely  unsectarian  ;  it  is  a  place  for  training  the 
mind  and  the  character,  not  a  seminary  for  manu- 
facturing Churchmen  or  an  ti -Churchmen.  The 
school  day  commences  at  9,  when  all  assemble  in 
Hall  for  prayers,  which  are  short  and  simple,  and 


such  as  almost  any  denomination  would  approve - 
Morning  school  is  divided  into  three  periods  of 
roughly  an  hour  each  :  from  12.30  till  1.15  is  the 
luncheon  interval ;  true,  it  seems  a  very  short  one, 
but  things  are  thus  arranged  to  enable  the  boys  to- 
get  home  the  earlier  in  the  evening.  To  many 
the  statement  that  we  finish  our  school  day  at  3.15 
will  sound  Utopian  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  after  this  hour  have  to  be  fitted  in  the  in- 
numerable "  extra  classes "  which  modem  in- 
sistence demands — Spanish,  German,  carpentry, 
chemistry,  shorthand,  drill,  shooting,  gymnastics, 
and  so  forth,  none  of  which  are  otherwise  allowed 
to  encroach  on  school  hours  proper  ;  and  that  after 
these  there  remains  the  hour's  journey  home  by 
train  with  the  inevitable  "  home-work  "  on  top  of 
all.  Many  masters  are  busied  after  3.15  in  issuing 
books  or  arranging  the  Class  Libraries,  which  are 
a  notable  feature  in  every  class-room  ;  or  in  the 
armoury  or  the  Morris  tube  range  ;  or  in  the  fives 
courts,  endeavouring  to  leaven  the  day-boy's 
characteristic  individualism  with  a  little  of  the 
boarding  school  sociability  and  esprit  de  corps. 

The  Sixth  Form  have  their  flourishing  "  Literary 
and  Discussion  Society,"  which  meets  in  the  finely 
panelled  Library,  where  hangs  the  portrait  of 
G.  W.  Steevens,  prince  of  war  correspondents ; 
this  is  not  the  only  such  society  existing  in  the 
school,  but  it  has  turned  out  quite  a  large  number 
of  prominent  members  and  officials  of  both  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Union. 

It  is  not  an  idle  boast  to  say  that  we  are  an 
enterprising  school.  Only  a  few  years  back,  one 
of  the  most  notorious  newspaper  magnates  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  founding  a  Travelling  Journalistic 
Scholarship  ;  without  hesitation  he  at  once  selected 
the  City  of  London  School  as  the  place  in  which  to 
try  the  experiment,  and  gave  £1000  a  year  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  to  provide  lecturers  and 
the  scholarship.  The  classes  have  now  died  from 
inanition,  as  was  prophesied  by  the  wily  school- 
master at  the  outset ;  however,  two  or  three  quite 
promising  journalists  have  been  enabled  to  see  the 
world  ;  and  at  all  events  the  experiment  has  been 
interesting  and  not  without  its  lessons.  The 
School  Magazine  has  quite  a  character  of  its  own, 
and  aims  at  being  more  than  a  mere  chronicle  of 
athletic  events.  The  articles  often  are  of  literary 
merit  and  the  criticisms  of  other  magazines  are  at 
any  rate  crisp  and  confident. 

One  of  the  distinct  advantages  of  the  London 
School  is  its  proximity  to  so  many  places  of  artistic 
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and  intellectual  interest.  Without  making  a 
parade  of  such  diversions,  it  is  well  enough  known 
that  periodic  visits  are  made,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  master,  to  the  British  and  the  South  Kensington 
Museums  by  many  of  the  Sixth  and  Fifth  Form 
boys  who  are  interested  in  classical  antiquities ; 
while  a  master,  to  whom  generations  of  "  Citizens  " 
must  owe  many  an  intellectual  or  athletic  interest, 
has  recently  taken  in  hand  a  regular  Club,  which 
proceeds  every  Saturday — that  being  a  whole 
hoUday — to  visit  some  place  of  commercial,  historic 
or  artistic  importance.  An  invitation  to  see  over 
the  L.  &  S.  W.  Railway  locomotive  works,  an 
electric  generating  station,  or  even  a  great  news- 
paper office,  Uke  that  of  the  Tribune,  gives  the  town 
boy  much  to  think  about  when  the  visit  is  over. 
It  is  just  these  extra-scholastic  activities,  supple- 
mented by  the  society  of  elders  at  home,  that  may 
possibly  be  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  training 
offered  by  such  a  school ;  and  they  generally  bear 
their  fruit  in  due  season. 

Nearly  every  school  has  its  label  for  the  eyes  of 
the  outsider.  Bradfield  one  instinctively  thinks 
of  as  the  home  of  the  Greek  play  ;  Westminster  as 
consecrated  to  the  shades  of  Plautus  and  Terence. 
So  the  City  of  London  has  its  Beaufoy  Day,  which, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  one  may  describe 
as  a  kind  of  Shakespearean  Saturnalia — a  day 
on  which  innumerable  prizes  are  given  for  pro- 
ficiency in  the  text,  in  recitation,  and  in  essays  on 
the  subject-matter  of  Shakespeare's  plays  ;  scenes 
are  enacted  from  the  plays  that  have  been  studied — 
the  notable  and  trying  feature  about  the  performance 
from  the  actors'  point  of  view  being  that  no  scenery 
or  costumes  are  introduced.  The  fame  of  the 
Shakespearean  Grammar  of  Dr.  Abbott,  the  school's 
most  distinguished  headmaster,  combines  with 
the  annual  account  of  this  Beaufoy  ceremony  to 
force  on  the  mind  of  the  public  the  idea  that  the 
school  has  acquired  a  kind  of  proprietary  right 
in  Shakespeare  study.  That  belief  may  receive 
further  confirmation  when  one  encounters  the  names 
of  so  many  Old  Citizens,  such  as  Sidney  Lee,  Israel 
Gollancz,  and  others  who  have  made  a  special 
study  of  the  poet's  life  or  work,  or  of  rising  drama- 
tists, such  as  Alfred  Sutro,  who  must  have  derived 
at  least  some  stimulus  from  the  Beaufoy  Bequest. 

However,  one  would  be  very  wide  of  the  mark 
if  one  gained  the  impression  that  the  school  was 
merely  concerned  with  literary  studies.  Scrutinise 
the  Ust  of  University  honours  year  by  year,  at 
Oxford,   Cambridge,   London    and    elsewhere,   and 


you  will  be  struck  especially  with  the  range  and 
variety  of  the  subjects  in  which  the  distinctions 
have  been  obtained.  The  City  of  London  was  the 
first  school  in  England  to  introduce  the  teaching 
of  science  as  a  regular  school  subject,  and  it  pos- 
sessed no  less  than  eight  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  until  the  recent  and  much-lamented  death 
of  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin  diminished  that  number  by 
one.  The  arrangements  for  modem  language 
teaching,  to  which  the  late  headmaster,  Mr.  A.  T. 
Pollard,  devoted  much  energy  and  great  ability, 
are  now  probably  second  to  none  in  the  kingdom. 
At  the  Annual  Conversazione,  a  function  when 
masters  and  governors  are  "  At  Home  "  to  parents 
and  friends,  the  exhibits  of  X-rays,  of  colour 
photography,  of  the  latest  electrical  machines,  the 
array  of  microscopes,  and  the  exhibition  of  the 
year's  results  in  manual  training  afford  a  good 
indication  of  the  many-sidedness  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  school. 

It  is  not  here  the  place  to  speak  of  the  really 
remarkable  Ust  of  University  distinctions — for 
classics,  for  mathematics,  for  modern  languages, 
for  English,  and  for  nearly  all  the  subdivisions  of 
the  sciences — that  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  this 
central  school ;  of  Cabinet  Ministers  and  other 
Members  of  Parliament  one  could  mention  many 
whose  names  are  household  words  ;  of  actors, 
journalists,  physicians,  and  men  distinguished  in 
the  commercial  world  the  name  is  legion.  The 
Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Church  seem  the  only 
walks  of  life  in  which  it  is  rare  to  encounter  an  Old 
Citizen. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  games  have  been  left 
until  the  end  of  these  remarks — a  place  which  most 
mature  people  would  regard  as  fit  and  proper. 
Not  that  even  we  do  not  produce  our  occasional 
"  Blue  "  for  football  or  cricket,  or  more  frequently 
some  branch  of  athletic  sports  proper,  but  our 
conditions  render  it  inevitable  that  such  honours 
should  be  extremely  rare.  The  school  has  recently 
acquired  a  moderate-sized  ground  at  Catford,  and 
built  a  handsome  pavihon,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  physical  welfare  and  development  of  the 
pupil  is  left  to  the  boy  himself  and  his  parents. 
There  are  about  fifty  boys  who  are  thoroughly 
keen  on  games,  more  so  perhaps  than  many  boarding 
school  boys  whose  athletics  are  at  their  door,  and 
this  handful  have  to  "  keep  the  end  up  "  for  the 
corps  at  Aldershot  and  elsewhere,  and  for  the 
elevens  in  the  cricket  and  football  field.  The 
cards  of  both  the  latter  have  recently  been  greatly 
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improved  and  strengthened,  and  a  chance  given  to 
the  boys  to  develop    more  corporate  spirit  by  the 
division  of  the  school    into  six  houses — Carpenter, 
Hale,    Beaufoy,     Mortimer,    Abbott,     Seeley — our 
eponymous  heroes.      At    present  this  organisation 
is  merely  for  games,  but  it  is  hoped  that  its  in- 
fluence will   extend  in   other    directions.     Already 
the   Athletic   Sports  Day,   which  used  to   be    ap- 
proached in  a  thoroughly  individuaUstic   and  "  pot- 
hunting  "  spirit  by  the  boys,  has  been  transformed 
entirely,  and  many  Old  Boys  who  came  to  lift  the 
eyebrow   at   the   new   and    intangible    "  Houses " 
remained  to  confess  their  hearty  approval  of  the 
change. 

Of  Old  Boys'  societies  we  have  more  than  is 
iisual.  At  the  present  time  there  are  three  distinct 
clubs  in  existence,  all  flourishing ;  the  John 
Carpenter  Club,  a  social  and  benevolent  society ; 
the  Old  Boys'  Reunion,  a  merely  social  club  for  the 
younger  Old  Boys  ;  and  the  Old  Citizens'  Athletic 
Union,  which  includes  that  small  and  particular 
section  of  the  Old  Boys  who  are  interested  in  games. 
Among  "  Old  Boys'  "  Association  clubs  the  "  Old 
Citizens  "  have  now  won  for  themselves  an  honour- 
able position.  Within  the  last  year  what  may 
prove  the  most  important  club  of  all,  the  City  of 
London  School  Mission,  for  social  work  among  the 
poor,  has  been  started  on  the  initiation  of  the 
present  headmaster.  Dr.  Arthur  Chilton. 

Such  is  this  veritable  world  of  a  school.  If  one 
were  asked  to  put  one's  finger  upon  the  distinguishng 
feature  of  it,  its  very  size,  its  individualistic  tone 
and  its  variety  would  prove  baffling  ;  really  it  is 
only  this  variety  that  can  be  called  its  characteristic. 
Many  schools  in  England  are  really  little  aristo- 
cratic, or  more  frequently  plutocratic,  hothouses. 
The  City  of  London  School  is  remarkable  in  that  it 
draws  its  scholars  from  every  grade  of  society  and 
no  one  class  predominates.  Free  development  all 
round  is  the  very  keynote  of  the  place. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  these  remarks  the  note 
of  sentimental  attachment  is  absent ;  that  is  a 
drawback  almost  inseparable  from  the  day  school, 
the  school  where  you  go  as  opposed  to  the  school 
where  you  live.  But  an  education  loses  much 
without  it,  and  thus  the  few  that  do  attain  to  it,  by 
upholding  its  name  (often  at  considerable  personal 
inconvenience)  in  all  those  important  Trdfupya, 
athletic  or  social,  which  are  the  hfe-blood  of  an 
English  public  school,  gain  more  from  their  school 
life  on  the  Embankment  than  the  many  who,  I 
am    afraid,  treat  it  as    a    mere  "  thinking    shop." 
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Mr.  Oscar  Browning  has  said  somewhere  that  in  his 
opinion  the  day  school  is  the  school  of  the  future. 
Recent  developments  seem  to  be  verifying  this 
prophecy,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  stock  is 
taken  of  existing  day  schools,  the  methods  and  the 
experiments  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  them  may 
not  be  allowed  to  go  for  nothing. 

A.  J.  Spilsbury. 


The  Seamy  Side  of  Secondary 
Education 

V.   The  Assistant  Master 

By  a  Headmaster 

"  What  land  in  the  whole  world,"  runs  the  well-chosen 
motto  of  the  Assistant  Masters'  Association,  "  is  not  full 
of  our  labour  ?  "  One  might  almost  add,  at  any  rate 
since  the  decision  in  the  Richmond  case,  "  What  journal 
is  not  full  of  our  groans  ?  "  The  exceeding  bitter  cry  of 
the  assistant-master  may  even  some  day  strike  on  the 
deaf  ears  of  the  great  British  pubhc  itself.  Long,  too 
long  it  has  stopped  up  its  hearing  against  the  just  com- 
plaint, but  there  really  seem  signs  now  of  some  awakening 
at  last.  Men's  minds  have  been  more  deeply  stirred  on 
the  question  of  education  within  the  last  few  years  than 
at  any  time  within  human  memory  before,  and  when 
they  have  settled  the  religious  question  at  last  and  have 
built  all  their  stately  schools  and  poured  their  millions 
into  scholarship  funds  there  is  a  chance  that  they 
may  turn  their  attention  to  the  living  factor  in  the 
question  without  whom  all  this  building  and  all  this 
discussion  is  a  futile  and  unprofitable  thing.  There 
does  seem  to  exist  deep  down  a  discontent  and  a  vague 
feeling  of  unrest,  difficult  to  formulate  in  words,  that 
all  is  not  well  with  the  national  system  of  education. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  try  and  show  that 
the  key  to  the  improvement  of  the  system  lies  in  the 
question  of  the  teacher  and  particularly  of  that 
specimen  of  his  tribe  known  as  the  assistant-master. 
The  headmaster  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  left  alone, 
first,  because  it  is  from  the  ranks  of  the  present  assistant- 
master  that  the  future  heads  v/ill  come  ;  and  secondly, 
because  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that 
what  is  wanted  in  a  headmaster  is  rather  an  organiser 
than  a  teacher.  It  is  a  grievous  thing  that  this  should 
be  the  case,  as  usually  it  is  the  most  successful  teachers 
who  succeed  to  headships,  but  with  the  growing  cen- 
tralisation of  education  and  the  insatiable  demand  of 
the  Board  for  statistics  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  Getting 
and  spending,  but  more  often  the  latter  than  the  former, 
they  lay  waste  their  powers.  Choked  by  interminable 
red  tape  they  lie  gasping  in  the  toils  spread  for  them  by 
the  Board.     But  at  any  rate  they  have  a  livelihood — and 
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it  will  be  well  to  leave  them  out  of  the  question  for  the 
present  and  deal  entirely  with  the  assistant.     The  first 
thing   necessary — one    would   regard    it    as    axiomatic 
were  it  not  so  completely  neglected — is  that  the  career 
should  be  made  attractive.     We  are  continually  being 
told  that  the  best  brains  of  the  country  must  be  pressed 
into  the  service,  but  there  is  a  grave  reluctance  to  take 
the  necessary  steps.     A  living    wage    must    be    paid. 
It  is  not  meant  for  one  moment  that  large  salaries 
should  be  offered.     It  would  be  futile  to  urge  it,  nor 
■would  it  be  a  good  thing  if  it  were  achieved.     The 
world  has  exploited  and  will  continue  to  exploit  with  its 
usual  cynicism  its  preachers  and  its  teachers.     So  long 
as  a  sufficient  stipend  is  paid  to  enable  a  man  to  marry 
and  to  live  in  frugal  comfort  and  to  save  up  something 
to  add  to  the  pension  which  he  must  receive  in  his  later 
years,  it  is  all  that  he  should  either  desire  or  deserve. 
What  exactly  that  amount  should  be  it  is  not  necessary 
to  put  down  in  detail  here,  except  that  it  should  be  at 
least  about  three  times  as  much  as  the  average  salary 
paid    now  to  assistant-masters  in  the  smaller  schools. 
At  least  three  times  as  much!  One  can  imagine  the  blank 
astonishment  and  indignation  of  the  prosperous  trades- 
man or  proud  pursy  business  man,  who  at  present  con- 
descends in  large  numbers  to  govern  the  schools.     And 
yet  this  truth  must  be  driven  home  if  needs  be  with 
damnable  iteration  until  it  is  firmly  grasped  at  last. 
But  think  of  the  cost,  the  awful  cost.     Think  of  the 
rates  and  taxes  !   Exactly,  and  it  is  because  some  of  us  are 
ratepayers  as  well  as  teachers  that  we  do  think  of  them 
and  see  that  if  the  standing  British  dislike  to  education 
is  to  be  removed,  further  contributions  to  the  schools 
must  come  from  the  Imperial  exchequer.     But  to  return 
to  the  assistant-master.     If  his  salary  is  to  be  so  largely 
increased  more  must  be  demanded  of  him.     Many  of  the 
reproaches  cast  at  education  are  thoroughly  undeserved, 
but  that  the  teaching  in  the  schools  is  all  that  it  should 
be  will  not  be  maintained  even  by  the  teachers  them- 
selves.    How  should   it    be?    Few   teachers    are   ever 
encouraged  to  take  their  profession  seriously.     Mark 
how  they  usually  drift  (the  word  is  used  advisedly) 
into    their    occupation.     Probably    in    many    cases    a 
promising  schoolboy  has  gone  to  the  University  with 
vague   ideas    of    getting    a   first     and    a    fellowship, 
and   subequently  a  fortune  at    the  Bar.     The  "first" 
fails  and  with  it  the  fellowship,  and  that  fortune  at  the 
Bar  now  looks  far  enough  away. 

Then  comes  the  scholastic  agent  with  his  seductive 
circulars — an  immediate  salary  (probably  necessary  to 
pay  the  University  debts),  good  holidays  and  a  pleasant 
and  easy  time  (save  the  mark).  The  bait  is  taken,  the 
fish  is  hooked,  and  at  first  if  one  be  fortunate  in  one's 
school  all  goes  well.  Suddenly,  almost  in  a  moment, 
perhaps  with  the  first  grey  hair,  one  realises  that  his 
first  youth  is  gone,  that  his  stipend  remains  the  same 
and  that  before  him  stretches  a  prospect  absolutely  and 

completely  blank — eternal  celibacy  and  at  the  end 

But  why  paint  the  painful  picture  in  detail  ?  What  does 
become  of  old  assistant-masters?  It  were  devoutly  to 
be  wished  that  the  A.M.A.  would  publish  full  statistics 


of   the   present   position   and   occupation   of,  say,  200 
assistant-masters  chosen  at  random  who  were  teaching 
in  the  grammar  schools  twenty  years  ago.     The  results 
should  be  instructive.     A  step  in  the  right  direction 
was  not  so  much  taken  as  hinted  at  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  a  recent  circular,  where  they  stated  that 
after  a  certain  time  they  would  insist  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  staf^  in  a  recognised  school  should  be 
trained  men.     That  word  "  certain"  bears  an  evil  sound 
and  smacksof  delays  and  procrastination, but  theprinciple 
is  right  and  in  that  way  a  beginning  might  be  made. 
Let  it  be  laid  down  that  after  not  a  "  certain  "  but  a 
"  specified  "  date  (say  1910 — anything  for  a  beginning) 
each  school  should  have  on  its  staff  for  every  100  pupils 
at  least  three  trained  and  certificated  teachers.    The 
expression    is    taken    advisedly    from    the    elementary 
school  code,  because  the  problem  is  somewhat  similar, 
but  of  course  the  standard  of  attainment  must  be  very 
much  higher.    These  trained  and  certificated  teachers 
should  (i)  have  passed  an  examination  equivalent  at 
least  to  an  honours    degree  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
(2)  have  been  trained  for  at  least  one  year  at  a  recognised 
training  college,  (3)  have  passed  a  probationary  period 
of  at  least  two  years  (better  three)  in  a  recognised  school, 
during  which  their  salary  would  be  very  small.     The 
latter  question  is  an  important  one,  as  insistence  on  it 
might  reconcile  local  authorities  to  the  cost  of  the  higher 
type  of  man.      Every  headmaster  knows  that  a  raw, 
inexperienced  man  is  worth  nothing,  whereas  a  thoroughly 
trained    and    seasoned    teacher    cannot    be    paid    too 
liberally.     Yet  in  practice  at  the  present  time  the  raw 
man  can  claim  almost  as  much  as  the  veteran,  and 
perhaps  in  no  other  point  is  the  chaotic  condition  of 
our  educational  sj'stem  so  manifest.     It  is  the  heart- 
breaking feature  of  the  whole  business  and  calls  aloud 
for  instant  remedy. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  initial  cost  of  entrance 
into  the  profession  will  become  so  high  that  few  will  be 
found  to  attempt  it.  That  this  objection  is  fallacious 
in  its  broader  aspects  we  think  closer  study  will  prove. 
The  principle  after  all  is  only  what  obtains  in  other 
professions.  The  barrister,  the  doctor,  the  soldier  at 
the  beginning  of  their  careers  cannot  possibly  live  upon 
their  stipends,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  urged  that  this  fact 
keeps  able  men  out  of  the  profession.  Yet  in  some  cases 
the  working  of  this  law  might  act  as  a  deterrent,  and 
where  the  permission  to  take  private  pupils  would  not 
meet  the  case  a  grant  might  be  made  h)y  the  central 
authority  to  eke  out  the  scanty  salary.  But  this 
grant  should  be  small,  and  should  be  rigidly  exacted 
back  when  the  recipient  is  in  possession  of  an  adequate 
stipend.  This  is  a  principle  which  we  think  might  be 
introduced  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it  is  now.  If 
most  of  the  cost  of  education  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
Imperial  exchequer  (and  we  are  more  and  more  approach- 
ing that  position)  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  deduct  from 
the  grant  to  a  particular  school  the  amount  to  be  re- 
funded by  the  professor  who  has  been  assisted.  In 
the  case  of  wealthy  schools  a  similar  grant  should  come 
from  the  foundation,  but  we  are  dealing  here  particularly 
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with  those  schools  which  need  and  receive  State  help. 
These  "professors"  (no  other  word  seems  adequate 
despite  its  evil  association  with  conjurers  and  quacks) 
would  correspond  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  German 
Oberlehrer  and  would  form  the  backbone  of  each  school. 
Their  salaries  would  be  adequate,  their  position  secure, 
their  pensions  certain.  But  the  approach  to  this 
responsible  post  should  certainly  not  be  made  too  easy. 
All  that  is  needed  is  that  the  goal  should  be  displayed 
openly  to  view.  For  such  men  when  once  approved 
(the  details  of  setting  the  final  stamp  upon  them  need  not 
be  laboured),  every  inducement  and  facility  to  further 
their  studies  should  be  granted.  One  could  wish  it 
were  a  more  common  practice  for  assistant-masters  to 
write  books  (not  edit  te.xt-books),  not  necessarily  for 
publication,  but  simply  as  a  guarantee  that  they  are 
still  students.  For  it  cannot  be  laid  down  too  em- 
phatically that  directly  the  teacher  ceases  to  study 
he  ceases  to  teach.  Education  authorities  might  do 
a  great  deal  to  stimulate  and  encourage  secondary 
teachers  by  organising  lectures  in  suitable  centres. 
Assistant-masters  in  the  country  particularly,  who  suffer 
from  their  remoteness  from  great  centres  of  population, 
need  every  encouragement  to  keep  up  their  interest 
in  their  work,  and  one  wants  particularly  to  strengthen 
the  education  in  the  smaller  towns.  Moreover  it  is  most 
desirable  to  break  down  that  narrow  particularism 
unfortunately  too  prevalent  among  teachers — and 
professors  too  for  that  matter — who  can  see  no  value 
in  any  study  but  their  own.  Opportunity  should  be 
given  not  only  for  help  in  a  man's  particular  subject 
but  for  knowledge  of  some  other.  One  feels  that  the 
somewhat  embittered  controversy  which  has  been 
raging  of  late  in  the  pages  of  School  might  be  speedily 
allayed  if  the  classical  master  would  attend  a  series  of 
lectures  from  the  science  professor,  or  if  the  latter  would 
study  the  structure  of  the  Virgilian  hexameter  under 
the  fond  and  anxious  guidance  of  his  adversary.  To 
recapitulate  then :  each  school  should  possess 
(i)  A  competent  head  upon  whom  would  devolve  the 
"  direction  "  and  supreme  control — the  task  of  corre- 
lating the  studies  and  of  dealing  with  the  governors, 
the  masters  and  the  parents.  Of  him  no  more  need 
to  be  said  here,  as  he  will  be  dealt  with  in  another  article. 

(2)  A  select  number  of  professors — small  at  first  so  as 
not  to  frighten  the  ratepayer — who  should  have  gone 
through  the  course  prescribed  summq  cum  laude  if 
possible,  and  who,  though  of  course  subject  to  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  head,  should  yet  possess  con- 
siderable hberty  of  action  and  above  all  a  secure  posi- 
tion, dismissible  only  with  the  consent  of  the  central 
authority,  yet  liable  to  be  removed  to  other  schools 
should    friction    arise    between    them    and    the    head. 

(3)  A  few  "lesser  men"  consisting  of  (a)  probationers 
gradually  advancing  towards  the  completion  of  their 
"  apprenticeship,"  and  (b)  teachers  of  inferior  attain- 
ments who  yet  would  be  useful  adjuncts  to  the  school. 
Elementary  trained  teachers  might  come  in  under  this 
category  unless  they  wished  to  take  the  higher  post, 
when  of  course  they  would  have  to  go  through  the 


recognised  course,  which  should  include  attendance  at  a 
good  secondary  school  in  boyhood.  There  would  be  no 
hardship  in  this  requirement  considering  the  present 
facilities  for  secondary  education.  The  number  of  (3) 
would  possibly  in  time  tend  to  diminish,  but  for  a 
considerable  period  their  services  would  be  required 
and  some  would  be  always  with  us.  In  their  case  the 
salaries  would  have  to  be  small  while  the  probationers 
should  receive  very  small  stipends  indeed.  Moreover, 
over  this  class  the  headmaster  should  have  complete 
control.  By  this  or  some  such  system  the  status  and 
salary  of  the  assistant-master  would  be  raised  and 
our  educational  system  brought  some  steps  nearer  to 
perfection. 


The  Book  and   Its  Writer 

Professor   Sadler's   "  Continuation 
Schools  " 


By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

Few  volumes  by  or  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Sadler  have  been  more  opportune  than  the  one  on 
Continuation  Schools.*  The  fact  that  every  child, 
not  being  otherwise  educated,  should  attend  such  a 
school  for  at  least  two  or  three  years  after  leaving  the 
elementary  school  was  emphasised  in  School  for  June 
1904,  and  the  point  is  one  to  which  Professor  Sadler 
costantly  refers.  Progress  during  the  past  few  years 
has  been  fairly  satisfactory,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
one  out  of  every  three  of  the  children  in  England  and 
Wales,  who  might  be  expected  to  do  so,  regularly  attend 
a  continuation  school.  The  total  attendances  for 
1904-5  was  718,562,  an  increase  of  more  than  61,000 
for  1902-3,  and  this  total  takes  no  account  of  those 
attending  classes  organised  by  private  societies  and 
not  under  the  Board  of  Education.  For  purposes  of 
comparison  it  may  be  mentioned  that  for  the  same 
period  the  attendances  in  cities  of  the  United  States 
with  a  population  over  8000  was  292,319.  The 
statistics  published  by  the  Board  are  not  an  accurate 
index  to  the  situation,  for  a  student  attending  more 
than  one  school  is  counted  once  for  each  school,  so  that 
the  same  student  may  be  enumerated  several  times. 
As  Professor  Sadler  rightly  points  out :  "  We  need  two 
tables — one  showing  year  by  year  the  number  of  children 
who  left  the  public  elementary  schools,  precisely  classi- 
fied according  to  age  ;  the  other  showing  year  by  year 
the  number  of  pupils  (also  classified  according  to  each 
year  of  their  age)  who  were  in  attendance  at  continua- 
tion schools.  In  each  case  boys  and  girls  should  be 
shown  separately.  The  first  of  these  tables  would 
show  us  whether  the  elementary  school  leaving  age  is 

*  Continuation  Schools  in  England  and  Elsewhere.      By  5L  E. 
Sadler  (Manchester  University  Press.     8s.  6d.  nett.) 
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rising,  and,  if  so,  in  what  degree  :  how  many  boys  and  girls 
leave  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  how  many  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen,  how  many  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen,  how  many  above  fifteen.    The  second  of  the  tables 
would  show  how  far  the  continuation  schools  dovetail  into 
the  close  of  the  elementary  school  course,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent the  continuation  schools  catch  the  boys  and  girls 
when  their  day-school  course  is  over."    This  is  a  matter  of 
vital    importance.    The    pupils    should    proceed    in- 
evitably and  without  any  break  from  the  one  school 
to  the  other.    When  an  interval  has  occurred,  much 
waste  of  time,  money  and  energy  is  necessitated  by 
the  repetition  of  day-school  lessons.     From  the  Govern- 
ment Reports  it  appears  that  instruction  in  reading, 
composition,   writing  and  arithmetic   (which   does   not 
include  commercial  arithmetic)  was  given  to  3463  pupils 
in  1904-5,  and  in   elementary  drawing  to  2186  pupils. 
The  schools  ought  to  be  in  reality  a  continuation  of 
what  has  been  previously  taught,  but  under  existing 
circumstances  it  may  be  impracticable  and  imprudent 
to    insist    upon    an    adequate    entrance    examination. 
The  prime  difficulty  is  to  attract  pupils. 

As  might  be  expected  the  towns  display  the  best 
results.     In   Manchester   scholarships   in   the   form   of 
free  tuition  for  one  session  have  been  offered  to  all 
who  begin  attendance  at  an  evening  school  immediately 
after  leaving  the  day  school.      In  1904-5,  4052  pupils 
took  advantage  of  the  offer.     For  the  session  1906, 9805 
boys  and  7312  girls  from  sixteen  to  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age  were  in  attendance.     Great  efforts  have  bean  made 
to   secure   the   co-operation  of  employers.     A  return, 
published    apparently    since    the    issue    of     Professor 
Sadler's  book,   shows  that   in   all   thirty-five  separate 
firms  are  paying  the  fees  of  their  employes  during  the 
current    session.    To     stimulate     such     co-operation, 
monthly  reports  are  furnished  to  the  firms  of  the  at- 
tendance, progress  and  conduct  of  each  student  whose 
fees  they  pay.     Similar  reports  are  supplied  in  respect 
of    192    students    in    the  employment  of    twenty-five 
separate  firms  who  do  not  pay  their  fees.     In  several 
cases  advances  of  salary  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
dependent  upon   their   progress   at   school.    The   pro- 
portion of  those  who  go  direct  from  the  day  to  evening 
technical  schools  in  Leeds  is  extremely  high — 75  per 
cent. — but  the  total  attendance  of  5733  does  not  compare 
favourably  with  that  at  Manchester.     Employers  are 
said  to  be  apathetic  or  even  antagonistic,  and  Professor 
Sadler  throws  some  blame  upon  the  methods  of  work 
in  some  of  the  elementary  schools,  as  being  calculated 
to  create  a  distaste   for  further  schooling.     He  con- 
fesses   that    his    opportunities    for    observation    were 
limited,  and  the  present  wiiter  has  seen  exhibits  from 
Leeds  elementary  schools  which  could  not  be  surpassed 
by  any  town  and  which  were  closely  related  to  the 
industries   of   the   town.     Halifax,    with    a   population 
of  108,000,  has  a  most  encouraging  record.     It  is  noted 
for  its  large  number  of   evening  schools,  the   outcome 
of  a  voluntary  movement  in  1886,  and  for  the  number 
who  come  straight  from  the  day  school.     A  good  deal 
of  the  success  may  be  attributed  to  the  comprehensive 


schemes  of  scholarships  and  to  the  organised  system 
of  special  courses.  Many  other  northern  towns,  with 
which  Professor  Sadler's  investigations  were  mainly 
concerned,  present  features  of  interest,  but  call  for 
no  detailed  description.  The  key  to  the  solution  of 
the  whole  problem  lies  in  the  active  co-operation  of 
employers,  and  in  the  provision  of  subjects  that  will 
increase  wage-earning  capacity. 

In  the  rural  districts  peculiar  difficulties  have  to  be 
encountered.     The    principle   consists   in   the    placing 
of    continuation    schools    in    the    category    of   higher 
education,    the     funds     for    which     are     already     in- 
adequate to  the  proper  provision  of  secondary  schools 
and  to  the  training  of  teachers.     Want  of  money  rather 
than  want  of  inclination  deters  local  authorities  from 
dealing  with  continuation  schools  as  they  would  wish 
to.     Professor  Sadler  selects  six  counties  as  examples, 
none  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  Cambridgeshire, 
merit    special    notice.     Cambridgeshire,    as    has    been 
previously  observed  in  these  column?,  proves  that  a 
skilful  director  of  education,  who  possesses  tact  and 
enthusiasm,    can   bring   a   continuation   school   within 
reach  of  every  child.     Everything  depends  upon  making 
the  instruction  attractive  and  useful.     As  Mr.  Austin 
Keen  has  himself  remarked:  "After  all,  subjects  are 
only  the  vehicles  of  education  ;    and  yet  one  cannot 
help  noticing  that  many  people  do  not  see  the  immense 
advantage  of   choosing  those  subjects   which  will   be 
useful  in  the  after  life  of  the  pupils.     In  rural  evening 
schools  for  boys  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  better  group  of 
subjects    than   woodwork,    drawing   and   mensuration, 
with  gardening  chiefly  as  summer  work.     In  woodwork 
almost  endless  opportunities  are  offered  for  teaching 
how  to  do  things  the  right  way,   accurately,  neatly, 
and  in  good  proportion  and  form  ;    at  the  same  time 
the  practical  arithmetic  and  mental  calculations  that 
arise  will  give  an  insight  into  rules,  and  set  boys  reason- 
ing  out   many   difficulties.     Drawing,   associated  with 
woodwork,    becomes    concrete    and    interesting,    and 
anticipates  the  tool,  thus  opening  a  large  field  of  new 
usefulness     and    application.     Then    gardening,     with 
the  changes  of  season,  introduces  new  thoughts  and 
operations.      Unfortunately,  in  country  districts  every 
one  thinks  he  understands  gardening,   but  it  is  only 
those  who  have  practised  and  studied  it  closely  for 
many   >ears  who   appreciate   the   appalling   ignorance 
that  prevails  in  the  commonest  but  most  interesting 
of   all   occupations    or    pastimes."     No    better    advice 
could  be   given   to  any   education  committee.     Much 
may  be  effected  by  the  grouping  of  villages,  and  it  is 
curious  that  Professor  Sadler  ignores  the  experiment 
in  Gloucestershire,  where  in  three  groups  of  villages 
over  800  applications  for  instruction  were  received. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  vexed  question 
of  compulsion.  On  moral,  economic  and  educational 
grounds  some  form  of  compulsion  is  urgently  needed. 
To  train  a  boy  or  a  girl  carefully  until  the  age  of  thirteen  or 
so  and  then  to  abandon  them  to  their  own  resources 
is  suicidal  from  every  national  standpoint.  Professor 
Sadler    is   conscious  of    this  and  quotes     extensively 
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from  Germany,  but  seems  more  inclined  to  insist  upon 
obstacles  than  to  speak  with  no  uncertain  sound.     A 
universal  law  of  compulsion  would  be  premature    but 
Mr.   Smclair's  Scotch  Bill  indicated  the  mind  of  the 
Government    upon    the    subject.     There    can    be    no 
reason  why  local  authorities  should  not  be  empowered 
to  frame  by-laws,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  to  enforce  attendance  at  a  continuation 
school  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen.     Sir  John  Brunner  em- 
bodied this  in  a  Bill  presented  to  Parliament  in  1906, 
and  proposed   an   amendment   to   the  same  effect   to 
Mr.    Birrell's    Bill.     The   amendment    was    withdrawn 
chiefly  owing  to  the  opposition  of    the  Labour  party, 
but  mfluences  are  now  at  work  within  that  party  which 
may  cause  it  to  reahse  the  value  of   the  proposal.     Sir 
John  Brunner    himself    compels  all  his  apprentices  to 
attend  a  continuation  school  until  the  age  of  nineteen, 
and  the  effect  in  stimulating  the  voluntary  attendance 
of  others   has   been   remarkable,   showing  that,   where 
some  are  compelled  to  attend,  others  are  not  prepared 
to  forego  the  benefits  which  they  receive.     If  Professor 
Sadler's    volume    achieved    nothing    beyond    bringing 
the  idea  of  compulsion  prominently  forward,  it  would 
have  well  repaid  the  great  labour  expended  upon  its 
preparation. 


II 

By  J.  J.  Ogle 

The  publication  of  an  exhaustive  work  on  this  subject 
by  Professor  Sadler  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  change 
which  is  rapidly  coming  over  education  as  it  affects 
ih^  making  of  craftsmen,  clerks  and  fellow  citizens. 
The  mere  possibihty  of  this  book  of  800  large  pages 
being  issued  as  a  University  publication  shows  that  a 
large  constituency  is  expected  to  be  interested  in  the 
better  organisation  of  our  "  night  schools,"  and  doubtless 
the  expectation  will  be  realised.  Liberals,  Conservatives 
and  Labour  men  are  all  concerned  in  extracting  all  the 
good  for  the  nation  that  can  be  obtained  out  of  the  large 
annual  expenditure  of  our  great  education  committees 
in  respect  of  the  education  of  adolescents  and  adults. 

Professor  Sadler  gives  the  social  worker  an  historical 
resume  of  the  steps  which  have  led  up  to  the  present 
position.  This  he  divides  by  four  great  dates  :  1780,  the 
date  of  the  rise  of  the  Sunday  School ;  1833,  the  year  of 
the  first  Parhamentary  vote  for  purposes  of  education; 
1848,  a  year  of  French  Revolution  ;  1870,  memorable  for 
Forster's  Elementary  Education  Act.  Sunday  School, 
Adult  School,  Mechanic's  Institute,  Working  Man's 
College,  Co-operative  Society,  Christian  Association, 
University  Extension  Society,  Free  Library,  Home 
Reading  Union,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Brigades  all  come 
under  notice  in  the  fascinating  history  forming  the  first 
hundred  pages.  Following  a  chapter  on  the  present 
position  of  State-aided  evening  schools  is  a  series  of 
careful  studies  of  the  actual  organisation  and  achievement 
in  London,  in    selected   provincial    towns  (Manchester, 
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Leeds,  Hahfax,  St.  Helens,  Bootle  and  Widnes)  and  in  six 
large  rural  areas.  Here  Mr.  Sadler  has  had  the  valuable 
assistance  of  experts  who  have  made  a  first-hand  investi- 
gation at  the  centres  described.  A  valuable  summary  of 
an  inquiry  mto  the  working  of  the  continuation  school  is 
crowded  with  principles  and  suggestions.  In  succeeding 
chapters  nearly  every  aspect  of  opinion  and  generalised 
tact  IS  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  ahead— the 
emp  oyer  s  attitude,  the  half-time  system,  apprenticeship 
employment  registration,  the  employment  of  boys  and 
girls  as  regulated  by  law.  Scotland  has  a  chapter  to 
herself.  Denmark,  Germany,  Switzerland,  France  and 
the  United  States  supply  over  two  hundred  pages  of 
well-ordered  facts  and  the  fruits  of  experience.  Finally 
the  question,  Should  attendance  at  continuation  schools 
be  made  compulsory  in  England  ?  is  debated  from  many 
points  of  view  and  at  considerable  length. 

The  issue  of  this  book,  following  and  supplementing 
the  valuable  work  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Creasey  on  Technical 
Education  in  Evening  Schools,  which  appeared  but  two 
years  ago,  should  prove  a  stimulus  and  a  safe  guide  to 
the  City  fathers  of  our  municipalities  in  the  improve- 
ment of  that  portion  of  educational  administration 
which  alone  is  free  from  sectarian  bitterness  at  the 
present  time  in  our  beloved  land.  The  dissatisfaction 
that  has  of  late  been  voiced  from  many  quarters  with 
the  product  of  our  elementary  day  schools  speaks  again 
and  again,  demanding  a  thorough  revision  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  code,  and  one  evidence  of  it  is  seen  in 
the  prominence  given  to  the  Preparatory  Trade  and  Pre- 
appienticeship  Schools  in  a  special  chapter  of  this  work. 
The  wide  social  outlook  of  tho  writers  is  proved  by  the 
sympathetic  treatment  given  to  youths'  clubs,  to 
physical  development,  to  the  citizen  and  general  culture 
sides  of  the  teaching  given.  This  book  will  be  an  in- 
dispensable cyclopaedia  on  its  subject  for  the  education 
office  of  every  county  and  county  borough  in  England, 
and  ought  to  be  freely  studied  by  all  managers  of  evening 
schools,  dabaters  on  social  topics  and  political  leaders ; 
and  to  every  teacher  who  desires  to  be  abreast  of  the 
latest  doctrine  in  education  it  is  a  necessary  treatise. 


The  English  Association  will  hold  its  annual  general  meeting 
on  Friday  and  Saturday.  January  10  and  1 1,  at  University  College, 
Gower  Street,  W.C.  the  opening  proceedings  will  consist  of 
business  matters,  and  will  be  followed  by  a  lecture  on  William 
Watson  by  Canon  Beeching  ;  a  dinner  will  bring  the  day's  doings 
to  a  close.  The  second  day  will  be  most  interesting  to  teachers, 
as  there  are  to  be  discussions  on  the  teaching  of  English  literature, 
and  particularly  Shakespeare,  in  secondary  schools.  Anybody 
desiring  further  information  should  apply  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Association,  Miss  Elizabeth  I.ee.  8  Mornington  Avenue 
Mansions,  West  Kensington,  W. 

Assistant  Mistresses'  Association. — The  annual  meeting 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  January  11,  at  Dr.  Williams's  Library, 
Gordon  Square,  W.C.  Some  very  interesting  resolutions  upon  the 
subjects  to  be  included  in  the  curriculum  are  on  the  programme, 
and  a  paper  will  be  read  on  some  criticisms  of  modern  methods 
of  teaching  geometry. 

Correction. — In  December  School  (p.  155)  a  curious  mis- 
print occurred.  At  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph  on  the  page, 
the  words  should  have  been  "  the  salt  will  be  hailed  as  the  saviour 
of  society  .  .  .  .  " 
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The  Pace  that  Kills 

By  Stanley  C.  Rowland,  B.A. 

There  never  was  an  age  when  more  people  were  thinking 
or  writing — and  at  times  doing  both — on  the  subject  of 
education. 

With  the  WTiters  of  jeremiads  the  chief  counts  in  the 
indictment  against  our  present  system  are  two,  and 
taken  together  they  form  about  as  comprehensive  a 
condemnation  as  could  be  conceived  :  first  it  is  maintained 
that  the  school  training  of  to-day  does  not  turn  out 
boys  equij)ped  for  any  practical  business  in  life  ;  while 
those  who  argue  that  this  is  not  the  true  function  of 
education  are  confronted  with  the  second  objection — to 
wit,  that  the  modem  youth,  on  leaving  school,  is  a  being 
devoid  of  general  culture  and  intellectual  vitality,  who 
considers  that  now  at  last  he  is  able  to  bid  good-bye  to 
things  of  the  mind,  and  can  give  his  undivided  attention 
to  the  more  momentous  questions  of  professional 
athletics  and  music-hall  astronomy. 

The  present  writer,  being  of  those  who  hold  that 
practical  business  training  is  not  the  purpose  of  secondary 
education,  is  only  concerned  with  the  second  of  the  two 
grounds  of  complaint  above  recorded. 

The  vexed  question  of  alternative  subjects  for  the 
curriculum  has  little  to  do  with  the  state  of  the  case. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  matter  as  the  manner  of  the 
training  that  is  at  fault. 

The  root-meaning  of  the  words  school  and  scholar 
is  leisure ;  schooldays  are  the  time  for  the  leisurely 
building  up  of  the  substrata  of  mental  interests,  to  serve 
or  subserve  the  activities  of  manhood.  Yet  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  year  by  year  the  stress  of  the  adult  worker's 
life  is  increasing  on  all  sides,  and  the  consequent  strain 
requires  in  a  so  much  greater  degree  healthy  foundations 
of  body,  brain  and  nerve  for  its  support,  the  tendency 
is  towards  an  ever-increasing  pressure  during  those  very 
years  when  the  child  should  be  leisurely  developing  a 
sound  reserve  of  strength. 

With  regard  to  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  normal 
school  course  of  to-day,  the  last  few  years  have  witnessed 
such  a  vigorous  shaking  free  from  tradition  (except  in 
the  sacred  sphere  of  classics)  as  would  amaze  the 
teachers  of  our  fathers.  The  amount  of  matter  that 
has  been  ehminated  as  useless  or  not  worth  the  time 
involved  in  its  inculcation,  from  not  one,  but  several  of 
the  traditional  school  subjects — not  to  mention  the 
equallj'  important  time-saving  appliances  that  have 
been  introduced — should  be  enough  to  reduce  the 
necessary  school  hours  of  to-day  by  at  least  one-third. 
In  mathematics  the  new  methods  adopted  and  the 
immense  quantity  of  useless  work  discarded  have 
lessened  by  half  the  labour  involved.  In  science  the 
gain  in  time  accruing  from  the  simple  expedient  of 
allowing  the  use  of  stencil-plates  in  the  illustration  of 
experiments  must  be  very  considerable.  In  English  an 
equal  vista  of  spare  time  has  been  opened  to  the  hungry 
teacher's  eyes  by  the  abolition  of  the  annotated  author  ; 
while  in  a  varying  degree  similar  excisions  and  simplifi- 


cations have  taken  place  in  many  of  the  other  items  on 
the  time-table. 

What  has  become  of  all  this  spare  time  ?  To  what 
use  is  it  put  ?  It  seems  to  have  vanished  and  passed 
unfelt,  even  as  an  increase  in  a  man's  wordly  income — 
though  in  the  latter  case  the  man's  sphere  of  activity 
has  certainly  been  enlarged,  though  he  realise  it  not. 
Can  as  much  be  said  for  the  sphere  of  education  ?  Has 
the  pressure  been  appreciably  reduced  ?  Not  one  whit. 
It  continues  to  increase. 

The  case  of  the  pupils  can  hardly  be  voiced  by  them- 
selves, but  it  can  be  gauged  sufficiently  by  a  study  of 
the  case  of  the  teacher. 

The  assistant-master  of  to-day,  from  the  time  he 
enters  his  class-room  till  the  close  of  the  school  day,  is 
working  at  the  highest  pressure  of  which  he  is  capable  ; 
his  day  is  an  incessant  struggle  against  time.  The  proof  ? 
It  shall  be  given  in  detail. 

Behold  him  at  his  desk ;  enter  his  class  of  twenty-five 
boys ;  the  subject,  say,  mathematics ;  the  time  allowed, 
forty-five  minutes. 

First  task  :  to  examine  home-work. 

Now  this  work  has  to  be  written  in  exercise-books, 
which  may  at  any  time  be  subjected  to  the  leisurely, 
searching  gaze  of  a  Government  inspector,  who,  should 
an  error  (be  it  only  in  speUing)  be  discovered,  will  at 
once  pronounce  a  sweeping  ex  pede  condemnation. 
(This  is  not  meant  for  a  reflection  on  inspectors.  As 
individuals  they  may  be  for  the  most  part  rational  and 
discerning  in  their  judgments.  But  the  above  is  the 
view  taken  of  inspectors  as  a  class,  at  any  rate  by  head- 
masters.) To  avoid  such  a  calamity,  minute  personal 
examination  by  the  teacher  of  every  book  is  considered 
essential.  For  this  he  might  reasonably  require  half  an 
hour,  that  is,  about  one  minute  per  boy.  But  this  is 
out  of  the  question,  for  it  would  reduce  his  lesson  proper 
to  fifteen  minutes.  Seeing  the  impossibihty  of  making 
a  proper  inspection  of  the  work  in  the  given  time  he  has 
to  adopt  one  of  two  courses.  The  first  is,  to  collect  all 
the  books  and  endeavour  to  examine  them  during  the 
course  of  the  day.  (They  cannot  be  taken  home  to 
correct — even  if  this  were  politic — as  they  are  required 
for  the  next  night's  home-work.)  This,  while  adding 
to  the  pressure  on  the  master — who  rarely  has  more 
than  one  or  two  days  in  the  week  on  which  a  vacant 
hour  is  allotted  to  him  for  "  corrections  " — will  indeed 
relieve  the  stress  in  school ;  but  this  seeming  gain  is 
more  than  discounted  by  the  enforced  violation  of  one 
of  the  soundest  principles  of  teaching  (emphasised  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  in  the  Schoolmaster),  that  work  done 
by  boys  must  be  corrected  and  discussed  when  fresh 
to  be  productive  of  any  profitable  lesson. 

The  alternative  course  open  to  the  teacher  is  only  to 
set  for  home-work  matter  that  is  well  known  and  stereo- 
typed in  method,  so  that  he  can  rush  round  and  examine 
all  the  books  in  the  class  in  the  course  of,  say,  ten  minutes. 
This,  perforce,  is  the  plan  generally  adopted,  and  it 
implies  that  all  fresh  work  must  not  only  be  explained 
in  class,  but  must  be  practised  and  thoroughly  acquired 
by  the  boys  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher. 
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The  home-work  corrected,  then,  the  second  task  is 
the  demonstration  of  new  work.  For  this  the  time 
required  will  vary  according  to  circumstances.  To 
take  a  fairly  normal  case  :  supposing  the  class  to  contain 
a  smattering  of  boys  of  slow  inteUigence  and  the  teacher 
wishes  to  make  sure  of  these  by  requiring  one  or  two 
of  them  to  work  out  the  new  processes  themselves  on 
the  black-board  before  the  class  settle  down  at  their 
desks,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  will  probably  have  elapsed 
before  he  has  finished.  Whatever  opportunities  may 
be  found  later  on  of  encouraging  the  quicker  boys  to 
work  out  harder  applications  of  the  rules  taught,  at 
their  first  demonstration  it  is  essential  that  the  slower 
boys  be  thoroughly  attended  to. 

As  a  rule,  then,  the  time  requisite  for  this  process  may 
be  set  down  as  fifteen  minutes ;  this  leaves  twenty 
minutes  for  the  practice  of  the  new  rule  by  the  boys  in 
their  seats.  But  out  of  this  last  twenty  minutes  is  to 
come  the  time  for  setting  home-work  and  taking  in 
marks  ;  and  when  there  is  further  taken  into  account 
the  minutes  lost  in  changing  from  one  lesson  to  another, 
it  will  assuredly  be  granted  that  the  time  as  above 
apportioned  has  not  been  unfairly  narrowed  to  subserve 
the  charge  of  over-pressure. 

(It  is  instructive,  by  the  way,  to  compare,  as  regards 
their  respective  treatments,  work  done  in  school  and 
work  done  at  home.  What  happens  to  the  written 
sums  worked  by  the  boys  at  their  desk  ?  Are  they  each 
and  all  subjected  to  the  minute  examination  required 
in  dealing  with  the  home-work  ?  Oh,  no !  School- 
work  is  not  shown  up  to  inspectors  ;  it  is  done  on  paper 
and  afterwards  destroyed ;  hence  there  is  no  need  for 
much  impracticable  punctiliousness  !) 

If  we  take  another  branch  of  school  subjects,  namely, 
languages,  the  case  is  much  the  same  ;  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  oral  methods  of  teaching  modern 
languages — whatever  their  practical  results — certainly 
in  the  hands  of  capable  teachers  give  unity  to  a  lesson 
and  enable  satisfactory  work  to  be  done  within  straitened 
limits  of  time.  In  classics,  however,  the  oral  method 
has  not  as  yet  made  much  headway.  Whether  the 
revival  of  the  original  pronunciation  will  lead  to  the 
extension  of  this  method  to  dead  languages  is  a  question 
for  the  future.  Our  examination  is  only  into  the  state 
of  things  as  they  arc  at  the  present. 

In  classics,  then,  as  now  taught,  with  regard  to  the 
correction  of  written  work,  the  teacher  is  even  worse  off 
than  in  the  case  of  mathematics.  It  is  physically 
impossible  for  him  to  correct  in  school  seriatim  twenty- 
five  Latin  or  Greek  exercises.*  The  mere  examination 
and  marking  of  the  same  would  occupy  one  minute  per 
boy,  or  twenty-five  minutes  in  all,  and  this  is  allowing 
no  time  for  the  explication  of  difficulties.  Thus,  where 
this  course  is  insisted  on,  the  master  has  no  alternative 

*  The  difficulties  treated  of  in  this  article  will  be  seen  to  apply 
mainly  to  the  middle  and  lower  forms  of  secondary  schools. 
The  senior  forms  being  smaller  admit  of  a  fair  degree  of  individual 
treatment.  Moreover,  in  their  case  the  work  being  more 
specialised  and  the  number  of  subjects  reduced,  more  liberal 
periods  can  be  allotted  to  the  subjects  that  remain. 


but  to  correct  the  work  out  of  school — a  proceeding 
the  futility  and  waste  of  which  need  not  again  be 
enlarged  upon. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Benson's  Schoolmaster  appeared  some  four 
years  ago,  and  was  no  doubt  at  the  time  read  and 
appreciated  by  a  large  number  of  those  engaged  in  the 
profession  (and,  let  us  hope — to  the  furtherance  of  a 
more  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  modern  teacher's 
difficulties — by  a  fair  proportion  of  people  outside  the 
profession).  But  the  truth  of  much  of  it  is  so  refreshing 
and  eternal  (in  particular  the  fifth  chapter,  headed 
"  Work  ")  that  it  should  be  prescribed  as  a  perennial 
tonic,  to  be  resorted  to  again  and  again  by  every  school- 
master who  feels  himself  ever  more  driven  by  the  stress 
of  work  in  school  to  seek  the  fatal  and  deadening 
alleviation  of  carrying  half  of  his  burden  away  with 
him,  and  in  the  restful  seclusion  of  his  rooms  easing 
his  conscience  by  hours  of  narcotic  drudgery. 

If  only  educational  work  could  be  judged  more  by 
the  result  and  less  by  the  means  how  blessed  would  be 
the  lot  of  schoolmasters.  As  Professor  Adams,  in  the 
course  of  his  Uvsly  and  suggestive  exposition  of  Her- 
bartian  Psychology,  remarks,  "  The  test  of  teaching  is 
not  how  the  master  teaches,  but  how  the  pupil  learns." 
This  canon  of  criticism  is  so  far  from  being  recognised 
nowadays  that  the  test  of  teaching  has  been  reduced 
to  what  impressions  the  inspector  derives  of  how  the 
master  teaches  from  an  audience  of  half  an  hour  or  less 
— a  great  part  of  which  time  is  often  taken  up  by  the 
said  inspector's  exhibition  of  his  own  excellent  ideas 
of  method  and  practice. 

Would  Thring,  one  wonders,  had  he  lived  to-day, 
have  found  cause  to  apply  to  secondary  education  the 
words  he  used  concerning  the  inspection  of  elementary 
schools.  "  That  accursed  system  of  constant  inspection 
is  killing  true  work  and  preventing  men  from  sound 
progress."  There  can  be  httle  doubt  that  he  would, 
and  probably  with  still  greater  emphasis.  For  the 
cramping  effect  of  inspection  is  more  disastrously  felt 
the  higher  we  ascend  the  scale  of  education.  In  fact 
one  of  the  most  mischievous  tendencies  of  the  inspection 
of  secondary  schools  is  to  assimilate  their  routine  to 
that  of  primary  schools,  to  the  destruction  of  that 
latitude  of  treatment  and  liberal  culture  which  is  the 
essential  characteristic  of  higher  education. 

It  were  unprofitable  and  tedious  to  prove  in  detail 
the  fact  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  current  short  periods 
for  a  properly  conducted  lesson  in  ancient  languages. 
Our  point  will  best  be  gained  by  a  few  general  statements 
showing  the  unwisdom  of  this  time-restriction. 

The  argument  usually  advanced  in  favour  of  a  suc- 
cession of  short  and  varied  lessons  is,  that  a  child  is 
naturally  impatient  and  its  interest  can  only  be  kept 
awake  by  the  stimulus  of  variety.  But  surely  the  chief 
aim  of  education  is  to  counteract  this  animal  restlessness, 
and  to  instil  a  habit  of  mental  concentration  and  sus- 
tained application.  Variety  there  must  be,  but  let  it 
be  on  one  theme,  so  that  the  general  atmosphere  may 
remain  unchanged  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  for  the 
child's  mind  to  be  acclimatised  to  the  subject  which  he 
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is  studying.  In  both  mathematics  and  classics,  and 
especially  the  latter,  there  are  countless  ways  of  ringing 
changes  on  the  subject-matter,  without  disconnecting 
the  main  current  of  thought.  In  the  writer's  opinion, 
the  restlessness  of  the  present  generation  of  young 
people  (evinced  by  their  passion  for  sport,  bridge,  light 
opera  and  ephemeral  literature,  and  by  their  disincli- 
nation for  solid  reading  and  intellectual  hobbies)  is  to 
no  small  degree  due  to  the  kaleidoscopic  nature  of  their 
school  training. 

The  effect  of  the  whole  system  is  intensely  narrowing, 
both  for  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  There  can  be  no 
generous  outpouring  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  when  his  mind  is  ever  harassed  by  the  spectre 
of  the  clock.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  enlisting  all 
manner  of  extraneous  aids  to  give  life  and  interest  to 
what  is  taught ;  in  practice,  the  shortness  of  the  lessons 
compels  the  master  to  keep  rigidly  within  the  confines 
of  specific  instruction,  and  never  to  let  himself  go  and 
take  his  class  with  him  into  the  spacious  realms  of 
general  culture. 

A  teacher  of  wide  sympathies  and  varied  interests  is 
totally  out  of  place  in  the  present  system.  Under  the 
stress  of  modern  routine  he  finds  himself  utterly  debarred 
from  employing  any  of  those  little  devices  which  prove 
so  effective  in  leading  pupils  to  take  an  active  intellgient 
interest  in  things  in  general  bearing  on  their  work  or 
on  the  progress  of  the  world  outside.  The  only  oppor- 
tunities a  master  in  a  day  school  has  of  seeing  anything 
of  his  pupils  in  a  leisurely,  open-hearted  manner  are 
those  he  creates  himself  by  organising  social  gatherings 
out  of  school  hours  ;  and  even  then  he  finds  there  are 
such  a  multitude  of  occupations  that  have  been  crowded 
out  of  the  scheduled  school  hours  and  tacked  on  to  the 
nominal  closing-time  that  it  is  a  matter  of  increasing 
difficulty  to  find  occasions  when  the  boys  can  meet 
together  without  neglecting  other  duties.  And  of  course 
on  top  of  all  this  is  the  fact  that  most  masters  find  their 
flow  of  vitality  well-nigh  exhausted  by  the  time  their 
teaching  hours  are  over. 

Worst  of  all,  the  present  system  is  destructive  of  all 
intellectual  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  With 
home-work  restricted  to  revision  of  what  a  boy  knows, 
or  such  simple  work  as  can  be  rapidly  examined,  it 
follows  that  all  really  progressive  intellectual  effort  has 
for  its  scene  the  crowded  class-room,  overshadowed  by 
the  presence  of  the  teacher.  And  however  judiciously 
the  latter  may  avoid  carrying  healthy  dogs  over  stiles 
the  pupils  are  in  any  case  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
of  support,  which  prevents  their  acquiring  the  habit  of 
solitary  persevering  studiousness,  so  valuable  in  after- 
life. In  the  higher  forms  of  a  school  the  boys  will  no 
doubt  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  this  habit  ; 
but  these  will  only  be  a  select  few,  seeing  that  the 
majority  of  pupils  in  the  average  secondary  day  school 
leave  before  they  have  risen  beyond  the  fifth  form. 

The  remedy  for  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  is 
simple  enough.  It  consists,  first,  in  a  return  to  the  old 
long-period  system  (from  one  to  two  hours  per  lesson), 
which  can  be  secured  without  interference  with  the 


subjects  on  the  curriculum,  by  a  simple  process  of  re- 
arrangement. And  secondly,  there  is  urgent  need  for 
a  more  liberal  allotment  of  free  hours  to  the  teacher 
during  school-time — one  hour  per  day  should  be  the 
recognised  allowance — to  enable  him  to  keep  pace  with 
his  work  and  carry  out  his  educational  duties  in  a  less 
harassed  and  perfunctory  manner. 
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I.  A  Plea  for  Question  Time 

By  Cloudesley  Brereton,  M.A.,  L.-es-L. 

A  LITTLE  while  ago  the  small  son  of  an  intimate  friend 
of  mine  was  sent  to  a  well-known  preparatory  school. 
He  had  been  admirably  prepared  before  he  went.  His 
parents  were  both  highly  cultured  persons  with  a  real 
taste  for  literature.  They  had  kindled  in  him  not  only 
an  appreciation  of,  but  an  appetite  for,  learning.  The 
other  day  he  came  home  for  the  usual  half-term  holiday 
and  his  mother  asked  him  what  they  were  doing  in  Latin 
and  how  he  liked  the  work.  He  told  her  they  were 
doing  Eutropius  and  that  he  could  not  make  it  out  at 
all.  Of  course  he  could  pick  out  the  words  and  construe 
all  right,  but  he  couldn't  understand  what  it  was  all 
about,  and  there  was  no  time  or  chance  for  asking 
questions.  He  was  obviously  losing  interest  in  the  work 
and  the  high  ideals  he  had  unconsciously  formed  at  home 
were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  rapidly  obliterated. 
I  expect  in  a  term  or  two  he  will  have  found  relief  from 
his  unsatisfied  cravings  for  knowledge  in  the  healthy 
narcotics  of  the  playing-field. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  little  boy  in  saying  there 
was  no  time  or  chance  for  asking  questions  incidentally 
hit  upon  one  of  the  prime  causes  why  so  many  tender 
minds  that  were  so  promising  at  eight  or  nine  become 
withered  and  desiccated  after  a  couple  of  years'  schooling. 
It  is  only  the  docile,  the  pliable,  the  "  pattern  "  children 
in  fact,  with  simian  powers  of  imitation,  who  can  pass 
without  danger  through  the  ordeal  of  the  muzzling  of 
the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  that  the  ordinary  class-room 
routine  demands.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised 
that  the  many  questions  that  the  average  teacher  brushes 
aside  as  silly  or  impertinent  or  non-pertinent  do  repre- 
sent in  many  cases  not  mere  idle,  random  curiosity, 
but  a  real  difficulty  in  the  child's  mind  that,  simple  as 
it  seems,  needs  imtying  or  untwisting.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  ultimate  result  may  really  be  extremely 
serious,  and  that  what  in  the  long  run  may  appear  as 
an  appalling  mental  tangle,  may  come  originally  from 
the  simplest  kink  of  thought  that  a  careless  teacher 
neglected  to  unravel. 

But  it  may  be  urged  and  with  perfect  justice  that  the 
vital  difference  between  private  tuition  and  class  teaching 
is  that  in  the  latter  case  the  teaching,  if  partially  in- 
dividual, must  also  in  the  main  be  corporate,  that  the 
class  have  in  fact  to  learn  to  manoeuvre  in  common. 
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however  much  you  may  help  Private  A  to  straighten 
his  shoulders  or  Private  B  to  hold  up  his  head.  One 
may  make  the  formation  as  loose  as  possible,  but  after 
all  it  is  a  formation,  and  while  en  passant  you  can  help 
this  individual  or  that  to  keep  the  ranks,  you  cannot 
lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  fact  that  your  main  object 
is  and  must  be  a  general  advance.  A  class  that  straggles 
is  like  a  company  in  which  the  men  lose  touch.  It 
sp)eedily  ceases  to  remain  a  coherent  body  and  becomes 
a  rabble.  Not  only  does  the  discipline  suffer  in  con- 
sequence, but  the  antics  of  the  undisciplined  render  the 
work  of  the  serious  highly  difficult.  How  then  can  we 
preserve  discipline  yet  preserve  as  well  the  spirit  of 
lawful  inquiry  ? 

I  use  the  word  "  lawful "  advisedly,  for  one  of  the 
weapons  that  the  members  of  the  opposition  in  a  class 
are  fond  of  using,  when  there  is  an  opposition,  is  the 
art  of  questioning.  I  well  remember  in  one  of  our 
boarding  schools  a  boy  of  colossal  "  cheek  "  going  up  to 
the  master  for  the  week  before  the  whole  class  and 
saying  to  him  :  "  Please  sir,  the  matron  has  asked  me  to 
show  you  my  boots.  She  says  they  are  disgraceful." 
The  master  looked,  and  seeing  nothing  said  :  "  Well ! 
I  don't  see  anything."  Whereupon  the  youthful  jacka- 
napes replied  unabashed  :  "  Please,  sir,  first  of  April !  " 
to  the  unmitigated  joy  of  the  rest  of  the  boys,  who 
signified  the  same  in  the  usual  manner.  There  are  in 
fact,  as  the  French  say,  questions  and  questions,  and 
when  it  was  my  duty  to  initiate  the  boys  of  the  middle 
school  into  the  mysteries  of  oratio  ohliqua  I  had  never 
any  difficulty  in  indicating  the  difference  between  the 
so-called  oratorical  question  which  is  asked  for  effect  and 
takes  the  accusative  and  infinitive  and  the  genuine  in- 
direct question  that  is  asked  for  the  sake  of  information 
and  takes  the  subjunctive.  One  or  two  instances  culled 
from  the  boys'  own  experience  of  cheeky  questions 
asked  for  effect  made  the  matter  more  or  less  clear  to 
the  class. 

This  little  distinction  proved  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
discipline.  The  impertinent  boy  was  easily  cornered  by 
saying  to  him  :  "  I  presume  you  are  asking  an  oratorical 
question,"  which  at  once  turned  the  laugh  against  him 
and  spared  one  having  to  take  serious  notice  of  what 
was  really  meant  for  a  "  bit  of  impertinence." 

Of  course  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  new  master  is 
to  discriminate  between  these  two  forms  of  inquiry, 
especially  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  A  boy  sometimes 
asks  a  funny  question  without  knowing  it,  but  if  the 
class  laughs,  he  is  the  first  to  assume  the  attitude  of  a 
jester  out  of  sheer  protective  mimicry.  But  under  the 
plan  suggested  below,  the  master  will  get  plenty  of 
practice  in  discriminating,  and  if  the  real  object  is  to 
"  heckle  "  him,  he  will  have  his  whole  wits  and  energies 
to  devote  to  the  heckler  instead  of  having  to  push  on 
all  the  time  with  the  lesson. 

My  proposal  therefore  is  briefly  this — at  the  end  of 
each  lesson  the  teacher  should  reserve  five  minutes  for 
questions  to  be  asked  by  the  boys.  Such  time  should 
be  formally  called  question  time.  The  analogy  of  the 
House  of  Commons  should   be  invoked.     It  gives  the 


requisite  touch  of  reality  and  appeals  at  the  same  time 
to  the  dramatic  and  sporting  interests  of  the  pupils. 
The  height  of  seriousness  in  teaching  is  reached  when 
you  can  jest  with  impunity  about  your  subject  without 
losing  your  central  gravity. 

The  boys  should  be  informed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  lesson  that  any  question  that  occurs  to  them  should 
be  jotted  down  and  "  put  "  at  the  end  of  the  lesson. 
The  crop  at  first  may  be  small,  but  if  encouraged  will 
speedily  grow.  Questions  that  occur  to  the  boy  in 
preparation  might  also  be  noted  by  him  and  handed 
in  like  written  questions.  The  biting  frost  of  sarcasm 
should  be  rigidly  excluded.  A  little  judicious  praise, 
like  sunshine,  would  form  a  great  encouragement. 
With  the  lower  boys  tangible  rewards  in  the  shape  of 
extra  marks  might  be  given.  Boys  might  even  be 
gradually  encouraged  to  solve  each  other's  "  posers," 
and  in  rare  cases  the  system  might  ultimately  be  ex- 
tended to  veritable  duels  between  pairs  of  boys  in  the 
way  of  questions  and  answers,  care  being  taken  by  the 
master — as  umpire — to  see  that  the  questions  always 
dealt  with  explanations  and  not  with  the  mere  demand 
for  information.  The  most  successful  boys  could  be 
called  "  wranglers  "  and  once  in  a  way  there  might  be 
a  pitched  battle  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  disputationes. 
It  would  of  course  be  Midsummer  madness  to  attempt 
to  start  at  once  with  these,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that 
they  could  be  developed  under  an  exceptional  teacher. 

I  would  point  out  that  such  practices,  whether 
carried  out  on  a  modest  or  an  ambitious  scale,  would 
have  the  special  advantage  of  indicating  the  etat  d' esprit 
of  the  pupil.  They  would  furnish  a  rough  idea  of  the 
particular  plane  of  difficulties  along  which  the  pupil's 
mind  was  moving,  and  reveal  to  the  still  more  careful 
teacher  who  took  the  trouble  to  catalogue  and  classify 
the  questions  set  him  the  average  mentality  of  the 
pupils  of  a  given  age  in  the  actual  process  of  growth 
and  development.  At  present  only  constant  inter- 
course can  keep  us  in  fair  contact  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  pupils  of  (say)  twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen. 
Many  of  the  supposed  difficulties  of  these  ages  are 
conventional,  that  is  to  say,  they  have  been  evolved 
by  examinations  and  really  belong  to  a  later  age, 
for  the  examiner  being  a  grown-up  person  has 
always  the  tendency  to  frame  his  gins  and  snares 
for  more  mature  intellects  that  resemble  more  closely 
his  own.  If  in  the  place  of  the  empiric  data  of  the 
practical  teacher  and  the  conventional  idola  of  the 
examiner — the  product  as  often  as  not  of  his  inner 
consciousness — we  could  arrive  at  something  that  was 
scientific,  the  gain  would  be  great.  The  way  to  such 
a  result  might  well  be  through  the  collection  of  a  mass 
of  statistics  of  the  real  difficulties  of  boys  of  different 
ages  as  revealed  by  these  questions.  Even  if  the  out- 
come were  not  the  revelation  of  a  single  road  of  mental 
development,  but  rather  a  large  variety  of  intersecting 
paths,  there  would  probably  none  the  less  result 
certain  broad  truths  common  to  the  majority  of  cases 
and  certain  standard  difficulties  of  which  we  are  at 
present  only  dimly  aware. 
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II.   English  and  German  School 
Organisation 

By  A.  B.  Young,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Comparisons  are  said  to  be  odious,  but  they  can  hardly 
be  so  called  when  they  prove  interesting  or  instructive. 
The  terms  of  Comparative  Literature,  Comparative 
Philology  and  the  like  have  been  generally  adopted  and 
in  course  of  time  the  term  Comparative  Education  will, 
in  all  probabihty,  assume  the  same  importance.  Inter- 
change of  views  by  this  means  is  pregnant  with  results. 

Germany  is  undoubtedly  a  land  from  which  much  can 
be  gleaned  with  advantage  as  regards  its  system  of  school 
organisation.  One  of  the  last  European  countries  to 
become  consolidated  and  thereby  attain  political  in- 
fluence, it  has  for  long  been  and  still  is  a  pioneer  in 
educational  reform.  The  idea  that  education  makes  a 
nation  has  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  creed  of  its 
thinkers  and  men  of  action  for  many  years.  Empire- 
building — and  construction  on  a  firm  foundation — has 
been  the  outcome. 

In  this  process  our  Teuton  cousins  have  not  been 
hampered  to  the  same  extent  as  ourselves.  The  rapid — 
almost  mushroom-hke — growth  of  their  Empire  has 
made  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  more  abrupt 
and  consequently  more  thorough.  They  have  broken 
with  the  past  once  and  for  all,  whereas  we  still  tenaciously 
cling  to  it  with  lingering  affection  even  when  we  take 
a  hesitating  step  forward. 

A  land  in  which  the  long  struggle  between  those  in 
favour  of  a  classical  education  and  the  adherents  of  a 
system  in  which  "  modern  "  subjects  form  the  basis  is 
a  matter  of  history  must  have  an  advantage  over  the 
country  where  the  same  struggle  is  to  some  extent  still 
being  carried  on.  The  effective  management  of  the 
different  German  Governments  is  of  necessity  a  distinct 
advance  upon  a  system  in  which  private  enterprise, 
local  supervision  and  State  control  have  each  their 
allotted  work  to  perform.  Definite  prescribed  pro- 
grammes of  work  in  specified  periods  and  uniformity  in 
teaching  are  surely  preferable  to  innumerable  ever- 
changing  time-tables  and  to  diversity  and  often  lack  of 
method. 

In  order  to  get  to  the  root  of  the  mischief  caused  to 
secondary  schools  in  this  country  it  suffices  to  consider 
the  different  kinds  of  similar  institutions  in  Germany. 
We  find  there  four  important  types — Gymnasium,  Real- 
gymnasium,  Oberrealschule  and  Realschule.  In  the  Gym- 
nasium— as  regards  the  study  of  languages  considered 
as  a  test-subject  for  comparison— attention  is  devoted 
principally  to  Latin  and  Greek ;  French  is,  however, 
also  taught.  Latin  is  retained  but  Greek  discarded  in 
the  Realgymnasium,  where  both  English  and  French 
appear  on  the  time-table.  No  Latin  is  taught  in  either 
the  Oberrealschule  or   Realschule,  the  extra  time   thus 

vailable  being  used,  more  or  less,  for  additional 
instruction  in  modem  languages. 


On  the  other  hand,  in  England  instead  of  having 
separate  schools  with  definite  schemes  of  work  we  un- 
fortunately possess  for  the  most  part  educational 
establishments  which  try,  and  in  many  cases  unsuccess- 
fully, to  embrace  them  all.  Not  only  large  schools  but 
also  comparatively  small  ones  are  to  be  found  with 
classical,  modern,  commercial  and  engineering  sides. 
Those  which  do  not  claim  to  own  all  these  conduct  their 
classes  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  modern  requirements 
without  entirely  breaking  with  old  traditions,  on  the 
go-as-you-like  principle.  The  boy,  for  instance,  can 
study  whatever  languages  he  likes — Latin,  Greek,  French ; 
Latin,  Greek,  German  ;  French,  German  and  so  on  ;  and 
what  is  much  more  singular  is  that  the  pupils  taking 
these  different  combinations  of  study  are  often  to  be 
found  huddled  together  indiscriminately  in  one  and  the 
same  class.  In  such  institutions  and  many  others  the 
boy  who  is  clever  in  languages  and  is  regarded  as  likely 
to  get  a  scholarship  and  thus  benefit  his  school  is  claimed 
for  classics.  The  boy  of  little  or  no  intelligence  is  handed 
over  to  the  modern  language  master  who  frequently 
finds  himself  expected  by  parent  or  headmaster  not  only 
to  teach  him  but  also  to  endow  him  with  brains. 

In  Germany  there  is  no  parti  pris  for  either  classics 
or  modern  languages.  Both  are  rightly  considered  as 
good  for  sound  mental  training.  The  Gymnasium  and 
Realgymnasium  are,  generally  speaking,  stepping-stones 
to  the  Universities  and  the  professions ;  business  men 
are  recruited  principally  from  the  Oberrealschule  and 
Realschule.  The  German  youth  enters  a  school  where 
he  is  already  in  the  groove  that  leads  up  to  his  future 
career  and  is  instructed  by  a  large  staff  of  teachers  who 
are  all  qualified  to  teach  the  subjects  he  requires,  whereas 
the  Enghsh  boy  enters  a  school  where  he  can  chop  and 
change  about  from  one  side  to  another  and  which 
possesses  a  staff — in  many  cases  quite  inadequate — of 
which  only  some  of  the  members  are  able  to  teach  him 
what  he  wants  to  know. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  advantage  is  all  on 
the  side  of  the  German  system.  This  may  be  unpleasant 
hearing.  It  is  by  no  means  unpatriotic,  however,  to 
utter  a  note  of  warning.  These  have  been  sounded 
before,  but  the  more  often  they  are  sounded  again  the 
better.  To  recognise  the  evil  as  existing  is  more  than 
half  the  battle  towards  applying  the  remedy.  The 
solution  is  hard  to  find  without  the  adoption  of  complete 
State  control.  This  would  have  one  great  drawback ; 
it  would  pave  the  way  to  the  destruction  of  the  Public 
School.  But  it  would  have  many  advantages  to  com- 
pensate for  this.  In  Germany,  at  any  rate,  State 
supervision  has  grown  stronger  and  stronger  with  every 
reform  and  reorganisation.  It  has  resulted  in  a  rapid 
improvement  in  the  educational  standard  of  efficiency. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  when  over  there  how  a  satisfactory 
and  uniform  adaptation  of  teaching  to  the  increasing 
requirements  of  material  progress  could  have  been 
obtained  by  the  school  organisation  we  possess  in  this 
country — an  organisation  of  dislocated  and  private 
institutions  enjoying,  in  many  cases,  but  a  small  amount 
of  State  control. 
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Review 


"  The  last  word  has  not  been  said  on  girls'  education." 
Nevertheless,  Miss  Burstall's  book  *  (within  the  limits  of 
its  scope)  forms   a  contribution    of  no   small   value   in 
presenting  a  sketch — partly  ideal,  partly  descriptive — 
of  "  the  characteristic  aims,  organisation  and  methods 
of  a  modern  English  High  School."     Miss  Burstall,  by 
virtue  of  a  long  connection  with  this  type  of  school,  is 
especially  qualified  to  undertake  its  description ;   and 
the  risk  of  the  "partial  and  incomplete"  view  which 
individual  bieis  tends  to  produce  is  considerably  mini- 
mised in  this  case  by  numerous,  and  often  detailed, 
references  to  contemporary  opinion  and  to  sources  of 
information.     These  references  add  greatly  to  the  value 
and  suggestivenes  of  the  book.    The  poetical  quotations, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this 
kind.      The    arrangement    of    the    subject-matter    is 
especially  clear,  though  the  writer  has  not  been  over- 
careful  to  avoid  repetition.     The  very  full  table  of 
contents,   coupled  with   an  introduction   explanatory 
of  the  plan  adopted,  almost  makes  up  for  the  lack  of 
an  alphabetical  index.     The  best  chapters  are  those 
which  discuss  internal  organisation,  including  all  that 
pertains  to  the  inner  working  of  the  school  considered 
as  a  unit,  e.g.,  division  into  forms  and  "  sets,"  curri- 
culum, the  place  of  games,  social  life,  school  tradition. 
Teachers  will  find  much  that  is  of  value  in  the  chapters 
on  method,  discipline,  form  management  and  moral 
training,  and  personal  relations — which  are  convincing 
and   practical.     The   disappointing   chapters   are   the 
first  two.     The  "  history  of  the  movement  for  girls' 
high  schools,"  which  is  given  in  outline  merely,  is  not 
put  on  its   proper  footing  in  relation  to  the  wider 
"  woman  movement "   of  which  it  is  part  and  parcel. 
Nor  is  the  position  of  the  high  school  as  one  of  a  great 
variety  of  secondary  school  types  sufficiently  clearly 
defined.     While  it  is  impossible  to  admit  all  the  writer's 
conclusions  in  matters  of  detail,  there  are  certain  broad 
generalisations  laid  down  with  regard  to  girls'  education 
which  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  strongly  reiterated. 
Such  are,  for  example,  (i)  the  insistence  on  "  freedom  " 
and  "  flexibiUty  "  in  our  educational  system  ;  {2)  the 
necessity  for  leaving  the  control  of  girls'  education  in 
the  hands  of  women  ;  (3)  the  supreme  importance  of 
the  teacher  as  a  personality ;   (4)  the  need  for  the 
inclusion,   in   the  curriculum,  of   the  "  life  sciences," 
owing  to  their  importance  in  the  woman's  characteristic 
activity  for  the  young.     "  Direct  preparation  at  school 
for  practical  life  "  is  a  question  which  might  well  have 
been    more    fully    discussed  ;    but,    though    this    and 
similar  problems   of  general   educational   interest   are 
found  to  be  inadequately  grappled  with,  it  is  obvious 
that    their    proper    treatment    is    in   reality   beyond 
the  scope  of  a  volume  "  written  in  the  scanty  leisure 
of    busy   professional   days."       Half   a   dozen    useful 

•  English  High  Schools  for  Girls :  their  A  ims,  Organisation 
and  Management.  By  Sara  A.  Burstall,  M.A.  pp.  243.  (Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.     4s.  6d.) 


appendices  dealing  with  special  points,  such  as  the  cost 
of  secondary  education,  appointment  and  tenure  of 
heads  and  assistants,  training  of  teachers,  together 
with  a  bibliography  of  Professor  Sadler's  instructive 
Reports,  complete  the  book. 

M.  S. 


Minor  Notices 

The  Menexenus  of  Plato.  By  J.  A.  Shawyer,  M.A. 
(Clarendon  Press,  pp.  xxxi  +  49.  25.) 
This  is  an  excellent  edition  of  what  Professor  Jebb  calls 
"  at  worst  an  imperfectly  elaborated  joke."  Mr.  Shawyer 
leaves  the  point  undecided  whether  he  considers  the  work 
seriously  intended  by  Plato  or  no ;  but  his  scholarly 
introduction  tells  us  all  we  need  to  know  and  tells  it  well. 
The  text  is  that  of  the  Oxford  Classical  Texts  with  its 
critical  apparatus  by  Professor  Burnett,  and  is  therefore 
the  best  available.  The  brief  notes  deal  with  grammar, 
history  and  style.  In  the  notes  on  the  i  aor.  opt.  in  236  b 
-€iff  is  given  instead  of  -eias.  Is  it  right  to  say  that  Plato 
uses  the  forms  in  -(i((v)  and  -m  indifferently  ?  In  240  c 
i>s  with  the  gen.  abs.  is  said  to  denote  a  fact.  The  particle 
for  a  fact  is  are,  i>s  always  implying  a  supposition.  On 
the  change  of  mood  in  indirect  speech  in  240  d  we  are  told 
that]_here  the  indie,  expresses  the  fact  and  the  opt.  a  more 
or  less  probable  hypothesis,  but  the  Greek  does  not  bear 
this  interpretation.  In  243  d  we  are  told  that  /i^  with 
the  inf.  denotes  supposition  ;  it  is  rather  the  use  of  ^17 
which  is  regular  with  the  inf.  depending  on  verbs  like 
TTHn-fvM,  eXn-iXo),  &c.  Mr.  Shawyer,  in  248  b,  like  many  editors, 
falls  into  the  mistake  of  saying  that  el  is  the  regular  con- 
struction after  verbs  of  wondering ;  ort  is,  however, 
equally  regular,  but  with  a  different  shade  of  meaning. 

Selections    from    Thucydides ,    Book    VI.     By    Percy   Ure. 
(Murray,     pp.  xxiv  +  183.     2S.  6d.) 

This  book  is  on  a  new  plan.  Chapters  30-5  3  and  60-105  of 
Thucydides,  Book  VI.,  are  selected  and  edited  for  beginners. 
It  contains  a  historical  introduction  with  two  maps  suf- 
ficient to  put  the  beginner  in  possession  of  the  needful  facts, 
the  notes  are  mainly  grammatical,  and  the  vocabulary  is 
full,  giving  augmented  forms  separately.  The  object  of 
the  book  is  to  introduce  readers  earlier  than  usual  to  "  a 
more  correct  reading  of  Greek  authors,"  and  it  will  probably 
be  successful  with  intelligent  pupils.  The  earlier  chapters 
are  not  easy  reading,  and  some  of  Mr.  lire's  grammatical 
phrases,  e.g.,  "  an  accurate,  full-blooded  verb,"  are  more 
forcible  than  explanatory,  while  some  of  his  accidence  is 
more  than  doubtful.  The  3  pi.  of  the  i  aor.  opt.  ends  in 
-fiav  not  -at(v  (c.  34  §  6,  c.  37  §  2);  the  short  forms  of  the 
comparatives  in  -av  are  from  an  s-stem  (like  Latin  com- 
paratives in  -or)  and  cannot  be  explained  by  weakening  of 
v  (c.  42  §  I,  vocab.  pp.  161,  172);  when  is  the  aor.  mid. 
used  as  "a  pass.  (c.  61,  §  i)  ?  The  impft.  mid.  2  pi.  of 
Spaa  is  iap^aBe  (c.  78  §  4)-  The  distinction  given  between 
tKnoKffiia  and  e/cjroXf/iow  is  incorrect ;  f's  has  nothing  to  do 
with  unns  but  is  cognate  with  sem-el ;  when  is  conjica 
(pft.)  transitive  ?  The  explanation  of  fir)  oi  with  inf. 
(c.  49  §  3)  is  not  correct.  Where  does  a  sentence  like 
(cmXvw  (Tf  p-t)  ov  Spiv  occur  ?  It  is  better  in  c.  47  to  take 
^ov\eie<r6ai  as  a  timeless  prolative  infinitive.     In  c.  33  §  2 
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the  dat.  KaToiKia-it  is  like  oT)/ifiax'V  a  dat.  of  cause ;  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  dat.  of  purpose.  In  the  same  section  the 
opt.  (I  trxoUv  more  probably  represents  f'av  crx<oiifv  (ijyov/itvot 
going  back  to  the  moment  of  starting)  than  el  a-xoiii(v 
but  in  any  case  the  opt.  does  not  necessarily  denote  a  very 
remote  possibility. 

Despite  its  defects,  this  book  is  a  very  attractive  attempt 
to  render  Thucydides  available  for  students  in  an  early 
stage  of  Greek  and  we  hope  it  will  be  largely  used. 

Pliny,  Letters,  Book  VI.  Edited  by  J.  D.  Duflf,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  (Pitt  Press 
Series.)     (Camb.  Univ.  Press.     25.  6d.) 

In  spite  of  his  shallowness  and  artificiality  of  both  matter 
and  manner,  Pliny  is  an  interesting  Latin  author  for  boys 
to  read  in  schools  ;  and  as  this  little  edition  is  apparently 
intended  chiefly  for  school  use  it  is  to  be  welcomed.  One 
wonders,  it  is  true,  why  Book  VI.  especially  should  have 
been  chosen  for  edition,  since  Pliny's  letters  are  such  as  to 
well  admit  of  a  selection  from  the  whole. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  famous  letters  to  Tacitus, 
describing  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  August  79  a.d., 
find  a  place  in  this  volume  ;  but  Book  VI.  contains  many 
quite  trivial  and  uninteresting  epistles  which  might  well 
have  been  onaitted.  For  its  glimpses,  however,  into  Roman 
official  life  under  Domitian  and  Trajan,  Pliny's  work 
should  prove  more  stimulating  than  the  crambe  repetita 
of  Cicero  and  Caesar. 

Mr.  Duff  writes  an  illuminating  short  Life  of  Pliny  and 
an  introduction  ;  his  notes  are  simple  and  explanatory, 
as  befits  the  series,  rather  than  critical  ;  the  remarks  on 
the  difference  between  Cicero's  and  Pliny's  style  and 
usage  should  be  useful  to  the  young  student  of  Latin 
prose. 

Demosthenes,    Philippics.     By    Gilbert    A.    Davies,    M.A. 

(Camb.     Univ.     Press.     2s.    6d.)      Euripides,     Hera- 

cleidae.     By    A.    C.     Pearson,    M.A.     (Camb.    Univ. 

Press.     3s.  6d.) 

Two  very   carefully   edited    school-books,   rather  above 

the   average   in  their   introductions   and   annotations.     In 

the  latter  book  one  can  see  that  Mr.   Pearson  has  been 

influenced  by  his  work  in  shortening  Jebb's  larger  Sophoclean 

Commentaries  ;     this    may    be    seen    in    the    method    and 

thoroughness  with  which  he  attacks  structure,  date,  MSS., 

sources,  and  everything  indeed  except  metre.     The  metre, 

however,  is  not  a  very  elaborate  matter  in  this  particular 

play.     It  is  hardly  one  that  will  be  read  much  for  any 

intrinsic  interest,  in  schools,  we  fancy  ;    but  the  edition  is 

quite  good  enough  for  University  students.     Both  volumes 

are  well  up  to  the  high   standard  which  has  been  set  by 

their  predecessors  in  this  series. 

Demosthenes,  Against  Co7ion  and  Callicles.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  Appendices  and  Vocabulary,  by  F.  Darwin 
Smith.     Second   Edition  revised.     (Metliuen  and   Co. 

2S.) 

This  is  a  handy  and  pleasing  little  edition,  less  elaborate 
than  the  two  just  noticed,  of  two  of  Demosthenes'  most 
lively  and  shortest  speeches,  all  the  more  welcome  because 
hitherto  they  have  not  been  edited  frequently.  Paley  and 
Sandy's  two-volume  edition  of  the  Private  Speeches  in  often 
too  large  for  the  wants  of  a  form-master,  and  each  volume 
contains  at  least  one  or  two  dreary  or  dif&cult  speeches. 
But  the  picture  of  the  amenities  of  life  in  camp  in  Attica, 


given  us  by  the  "  Conon,"  and  the  amusing  dispute  about 
the  watercourses  in  the  "  Callicles  "  can  hardly  fail  to  fix 
even  the  dullest  schoolboy's  attention. 

The  only  word  of  criticism  we  have  to  offer  is  that,  in 
our  opinion,  it  would  have  been  more  helpful  to  prefix  a 
very  short  abstract  of  each  speech  either  to  the  notes  or  to 
the  speech  itself ;  otherwise  the  notes  are  short  and,  in  a 
good  sense,  pedagogic  ;  though  the  habit  of  saving  the  boy 
thought  by  supplying  a  neat  translation  for  every  difficult 
phrase  is  abominable  and  to  be  discouraged. 

Altogether  there  is  perhaps  too  much  help  in  translation 
given  in  these  notes.  ?_'■  •iS£l^:i3:t-ri5  g^isaSgl.  ■ 

Story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  in  Latin.  Adapted  by  G.  F. 
Goffeaux.  Edited,  amended  and  rearranged  by 
P.  A.  Bamett,  M.A.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  25.) 
It  depends  on  the  schoolmaster's  view  of  the  aim  of  the 
study  of  classics  whether  he  will  bless  this  book  or  do  the 
other  thing.  Of  course,  for  an  Englishman  or  even  a 
Frenchman  to  write  at  any  length  in  Latin  is  a  dangerous 
thing  ;  and  many  are  sticklers  for  good  Latinity.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  one's  object  be  to  familiarise  boys  with  the 
ordinary  Latin  constructions  as  easily,  quickly  and 
pleasantly  as  may  be,  we  can  conceive  of  no  better  drill  or 
gymnastic  in  Latin  than  to  read  rapidly  or  to  retranslate 
this  book.  Anyhow,  it  is  as  useful  as  many  exercise -books. 
But  it  will  only  be  used,  let  us  hope,  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  the  Latin  authors  proper,  from  whom  the  student  will 
have  to  learn  something  of  the  Roman  point  of  view.     (, 

Collcquia  Latina.     Adapted  from  Erasmus,  with  Notes  and 
Vocabulary,   by    G.    M.    Edwards,   M.A.,   Fellow    and 
Tutor  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.     (Camb. 
Univ.  Press,     is.  6d.) 
For  those  who  are  interested   in   the  "conversational" 
teaching  of    the  classics,   this  work  will  be  stimulating  ; 
though  we   are   not  quite  sure  that   Erasmus'   colloquial 
jokes  will  not  fall  a  trifle  flat  on  the  ears  of  English  school- 
boys.    What  is  wanted  really  is  a  living  Erasmus,  rather 
than  a  serving  up  again  of  what  did  very  well  for  his  pupils 
but  is  antiquated  now.     To  our  way  of  thinking,  the  actual 
Colloquies  are  not  so   valuable  as  are  Mr.  Edwards'  most 
interesting  little  essay  on  Erasmus'  career,  at  the  beginning 
of    the  book,  and    his  general  notes  "  On  some   points  of 
Latin  Syntax  "  at  the  end. 

The  dry  humour  of  More's  friend  should,  it  is  true,  prove 
as  thought-provoking  for  schoolboys  as  are  the  elaborate 
jests  of  Cicero  ;  still,  one  must  not  forget  that  Latin  prose 
as  required  by  the  Universities  has  still  to  be  after  the 
Ciceronian  model. 

A   Manual  of  Geometry.     By  W.  D.  Eggar,  M.A.     (Mac- 

millan  and  Co.) 
A   New  Geometry.     Part  III.      By  S.  Barnard,  M.A.,  and 

J.  M.  Child,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 
Geometry.     By  S.  O.  Andrew.     (J.  Murray.) 
Elementary    Mathematics.     (Algebra    and    Geometry).     By 

A.  Leighton,  M.A.,  B.Sc.     (Blackie  and  Son.) 
New  Geometry  Papers.     By  R.  Deakin,  M.A.     (Macmillan. 

IS.) 

Exercises  in   Concrete  Geometry.     By  D.   S.   Wright,   A.M. 
(Heath  and  Co.) 
Mr.    Eggar    has    remodelled    his    Practical   Exercises    in 
Geometry    in    accordance   with   the    Cambridge    Schedule, 
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and  introduced  theorems  along  with  the  practical  work. 
Serviceable  descriptions  of  the  Vernier,  the  Micrometer, 
Screw  Gauge,  &c.,  have  been  added.  His  book  is  one  of 
the  best  of  its  class  and  much  improved  by  the  additions. 
Might  not  these  have  included  a  description  of  the  "  Mar- 
quois  Scales"  as  affording  interesting  and  useful  exercises 
on  chapter  xxi  ? 

The  older  work  of  Messrs.  Barnard  and  Child  {A  New 
Geometry  for  Schools,  1903),  in  which  the  strictly  deduc- 
tive course  occupied  the  latter  half  of  the  book,  seems  still 
to  be  published.  The  work,  whose  Part  III.  lies  before  us, 
is  published  in  sections  each  containing  its  own  amount 
of  both  practice  and  theory,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  change  will  be  found  a  distinct  improvement 
and  make  the  whole  work  or  parts  more  capable  of  being 
used  by  various  schools  which  may  have  definite  but  very 
different  aims  in  view.  In  the  newer  work,  Parts  I.-III. 
form  a  New  Geometry  for  Middle  Forms.  Part  III.  is 
therefore  the  concluding  section  of  what  may  be  used  as 
a  complete  course  for  various  matriculation  and  certificate 
examinations.  It  gives  us  substances  of  Euclid's  II.  and 
III.  The  arrangement  seems  good,  the  proofs  neat  and 
satisfactory,  the  figures  excellent.  Interesting  theorems 
are  given,  not  always  to  be  found  in  school  text -books,  such 
as  that  on  the  Displacement  of  a  Plane  Lamina  and  the 
property  of  the  inscribed  pentagon,  hexagon  and  decagon. 
The  treatment  of  Envelopes  we  consider  too  concise  to  be 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  Andrew  has  written  what  is  practically  a  new  book, 
though  on  the  same  lines  as  his  previous  one,  and  with  the 
same  merits.  It  gets  through  a  course  of  Plane  and  Sohd 
in  about  200  pages.  The  selection  of  propositions  is  good, 
the  proofs  clear  and  concise,  and  the  diagrams  excellent. 
Though  we  are  glad  to  see  Projection  introduced,  and 
especially  an  introduction  to  Monge's  method,  we  do  not 
consider  the  treatment  quite  satisfactory.  "  Radial 
Projection  "  is  used  in  a  very  limited  sense,  and  Isometric 
Projection  in  a  sense  quite  different  from  all  other  writers 
with  whose  use  of  it  we  are  acquainted.  In  spite  of  these 
defects,  the  book  is  very  good  ;  it  is  in  fact  the  best  we 
know  for  a  course  of  revision  before  an  examination. 

Mr.  Leigh  ton's  book  contains,  besides  a  judiciously 
chosen  course  of  Plane  Geometry  with  practical  exercises 
and  a  useful  chapter  on  Solid,  a  treatise  on  Algebra  to 
quadratic  equations.  The  Algebra  is  well  illustrated  by 
suggestive  geometrical  diagrams. 

Mr.  Deakin's  collection  of  exercises  has  grown  out  of 
a  previous  one  arranged  for  Euclid's  sequence.  The 
collection  seems  very  good,  and  each  section  is  preceded 
by  a  statement  of  the  problems  and  theorems  on  which 
the  solutions  depend. 

Professor  Wright's  book  supplies  a  useful  course  on  the 
subject  of  its  title.  The  remarks  on  methods  for  teaching 
are  good  and  serviceable. 

Factors  in  Modern  History.  By  A.  F.  Pollard.  (Constable. 
1907.  ys.  6d.  nett.) 
In  this  book  the  Professor  of  Constitutional  History  in 
University  College,  London,  has  given  us  a  brilliant  sketch 
of  the  political  and  social  changes  which  marked  the 
beginning  of  modern  England  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  His  object  being,  as  he  says,  to  stimulate 
the  historical  imagination,  he  discourses  on  such  topics 
as   nationality,   the   advent   of   the  middle  class,  the   new 
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monarchy,  the  English  Reformation,  the  social  revolution 
and  Cromwellian  constitutions.  Written  with  Professor 
Pollard's  usual  keenness  of  historical  insight  and  boldness 
of  statement,  the  book  will  be  a  godsend  to  the  master  or 
mistress  weary  with  the  "  text-books  of  English  History, 
which  may  be  necessary,  but  are  certainly  evil,"  all  the 
more  because  some  of  the  obiter  dicta  at  any  rate  are  pretty 
sure  to  rouse  the  reader's  opposition. 


By 

1907. 


The  Meaning  of  Editcation  as  interpreted  by  Herbart. 
F.    H.    Hayward,     D.Lit.     (Ralph,     Holland. 
2S.  nett.) 

Dr.  Hayward  is  well  known  as  an  enthusiastic  Her- 
bartian,  and  in  this  volume  he  gives  us  a  fresh  statement 
of  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  He  describes  the  educational 
chaos  in  which  teachers,  inspectors,  and  reformers  are 
weltering,  and  then  points  us  to  the  coherent  system 
offered  us  by  the  master.  As  a  vigorously  written  and 
somewhat  militant  summary  of  Herbart's  doctrine,  the 
book  may  have  its  value,  but  the  best  educational 
thought  of  the  present  time  has  shown  its  fidelity  to  Her- 
bart's spirit  by  advancing  beyond  the  letter  of  his  theories. 
To  this  advance  Dr.  Hayward  is  unfortunately  blind. 
Herbart  never  gives  us  anything  that,  as  practical  teachers, 
we  shall  have  one  day  to  imlearn,"  is  his  statement  of  the 
case. 

Liverpool  University  Song  Book.  (Williams  and  Norgate. 
2S.  6d.  nett.) 
This  is  a  collection  of  songs  of  a  most  miscellaneous 
order,  ranging  from  hymns  to  choruses  of  a  most  boisterous 
nature.  The  material  for  the  most  part  is  old  and  familiar. 
There  is  a  cricket  song  by  R.  St.  John  Ainslie,  set  to  music 
by  P.  A.  Thomas,  but  neither  words  nor  music  are  of  even 
average  merit.  "  Our  Alma  Mater  on  the  Hill  "  is  a 
patriotic  effort  by  N.  L.  Robinson,  which  does  not  derive 
much  support  from  the  music  attached  to  it  by  R.  J. 
Harvey  Gibson.  A  little  more  diligent  research  might 
have  avoided  the  indignity  of  going  to  Germany  for 
student  songs.  More  reliance  might  well  be  placed  on 
native  material.  The  book  would  have  been  cheaper  and 
probably  nearly  as  useful  without  the  addition  of  the 
music,  which,  by  the  way,  is  poorly  printed. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Schools,  Tutors,  (S^c.  (Truman  and 
Knightley.  6d.) 
There  are  many  books  which  give  information  of  this 
kind,  but  none  so  cheap  and  handy  as  this.  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  it  deals  mostly  with  private  schools,  which,  in 
the  case  of  girls  at  any  rate,  means  a  very  large  number. 
The  information  is  presented  in  an  easily  accessible  form, 
and  anybody  can  obtain  advice  from  the  proprietors  about 
a  suitable  school  by  filling  up  a  form  included  in  the  book. 

The  Little  Foresters.  By  Clarence  Hawkes.  (Harrap  and 
Co.  2S.  6d.) 
Still  another  American  book.  A  not  unnecessary  caution 
is  given  in  the  preface  that  the  animals  in  the  United 
States  are  not  the  same  as  our  own  ;  we  are  grateful  to 
be  informed  that  "  instead  of  chipmunk  and  woodchuck 
we  have  vole  and  hedgehog  " — it  is  something  to  be 
thankful  for.  All  the  same,  the  stories  are  told  in  a  bright, 
cheery  way,  and  will  no  doubt  be  popular  with  children. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

January  31,  1908. 

The  Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters 
followed  more  or  less  the  same  line  as  the  more 
august  Conference  in  criticising  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, though  it  did  so  more  kindly  and  with  less 
unanimity.  It  "  welcomed "  the  new  regulations 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  "  deprecated  the  employment 
of  financial  pressure  as  a  substitute  for  legislation," 
and  asked  for  care  to  be  taken  lest  they  should  be 
used  "  as  a  means  to  transform  the  constitution 
and  character  of  secondary  schools  already  estab- 
Ushed  under  schemes."  On  the  question  of  free 
places  the  meeting  condemned  the  25  per  cent, 
minimum,  asked  that  boarders  should  not  be 
counted  in  making  up  the  estimate,  and  wanted 
pupils  of  schools  other  than  elementary  to  be 
eligible.  All  this  is  fair  enough,  but  to  our  mind 
it  only  shows  how  very  Uttle  of  the  Board's  action 
is  open  to  comment.  One  note  weis  predominant 
— the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  popular  control : 
as  one  speaker  expressed  it,  we  might  as  well  try 
to  stop   an   engine  with  a   piece  of   string    as    to 


withstand  it ;  the  wise  man  will  climb  on  to  the 
engine  and  assist  in  driving  it.  We  are  glad  to 
notice  that  a  unanimous  resolution  was  passed 
calling  for  an  improvement  in  the  status  of 
assistant  masters. 

We  did  not  hear  so  much  at  this  meeting  of  the 
"  undenominational  "  tendency  of  the  Board's  new 
rules,  probably  because  the  headmasters  present, 
being  more  in  touch  with  the  actual  facts  than  the 
Conference  is,  know  that  they  have  to  deal  with  a 
reasonable  body  of  men  who  are  willing  to  retain 
the  old  character  of  a  school  wherever  it  is  possible. 
It  cannot  be  too  clearly  stated  that  the  Board 
does  not  insist  in  every  ceise  on  the  abolition  of 
definite  religious  teaching  as  a  condition  of  awarding 
the  additional  grant.  Under  certain  circum  tances, 
which  anybody  can  ascertain  if  he  reads  the  regu- 
lations, this  point  mav  be  waived,  and  in  the  only 
concrete  case  which  has  come  under  our  notice  this 
was  done.  Some  people  seem  hardly  to  have 
realised  that  these  additional  grants  may  be  the 
means  of  rescuing  from  destruction  many  of  the  old 
grammar  schools  that  have  done  good  work  in  the 
past.  It  is  worth  while  to  make  an  effort  in  this 
direction. 
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The  registration  question  cropped  up  again,  and 
we  are  glad  to  learn  that  there  is  some  prospect  of 
its  being  settled.  A  high  standard  of  qualification 
will  be  insisted  upon,  the  register  will  consist  of  one 
column  only,  and  the  compilers  will,  for  twelve 
months  after  its  inauguration,  be  encouraged  to 
include  in  the  list  the  names  of  all  who  have 
clearly  earned  the  right  to  rank  as  efficient 
teachers.  A  University  degree  was  recommended 
as  the  standard  of  qualification  for  admission, 
though  many  were  rather  dubious  about  the  ad- 
visability of  drawing  such  a  rigid  line.  For  our 
own  part  we  are  afraid  that  one  of  the  results  of 
this  would  be  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
elementary  teachers  who  will  aspire  to  a  degree,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  into  secondary  schools- — a  con- 
summation which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  teaching 
market,  is  not  devoutly  to  be  wished.  There  will 
be  time  enough  for  this  transference  when  the  present 
leavening  influence  which  is  making  itself  felt  in  the 
preparation  of  our  elementary  teachers  has  had 
time  to  work. 

Teachers  are  beginning  to  wonder  what  is  to 
happen  to  the  German  language  in  our  schools.  An 
article  will  be  found  on  another  page  in  which  a 
Scottish  contributor  points  out  that  it  is  practically 
being  crowded  out  of  the  curriculum  in  that  country, 
and  a  discussion  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Modem 
Language  Association  revealed  the  fact  that  English 
teachers  also  are  alive  to  the  crisis.  The  present 
situation  is  in  curious  contrast  with  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Germany,  where  English  is  in  future  to 
take  the  place  of  French  as  a  compulsory  subject. 
The  number  of  hours  available  in  schools  for  teaching 
purposes  is  strictly  limited,  we  know ;  and  the 
supporters  of  the  subject  that  is  crowded  out  are 
awe  to  be  loud  in  their  protestations.  But  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  possible  by  some 
readjustment  to  divert  those  who  are  less  suited  to 
a  close  study  of  Latin  into  the  modem  language 
channel.  Experience  teaches  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  begin  all  foreign  languages  in  the  same  minute 
way  ;  a  boy  who  h£is  been  thoroughly  grounded  in 
one  can  much  more  easily  attack  a  second.  Latin 
is  the  language  favoured  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  we  agree  that  it  is  the  best  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  others.  But  in  their  regu- 
lations French  is  placed  second,  Greek  third,  and 
German  fourth.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  place 
German  on  the  same  footing  as  French  ?  Other- 
wise  it  looks  as  if   it  would  eventually  disappear 


from  our  schools,  and  only  find  a  place  in  evening 
classes.  Apart  from  commercial  considerations, 
which  we  confess  have  no  overpowering  weight 
with  us,  this  result  would  be  deplorable  from  an 
educational  point  of  view. 

By  the  Education  (Administrative  Provisions)  Act 
of  last  session  the  local  education  authority  is  em- 
powered to  provide  for  children  attending  public 
elementary  schools  "  vacation  schools,  vacation 
classes,  play  centres  or  other  means  of  recreation 
during  their  holidays  or  at  such  other  times  as  the 
local  education  authority  may  prescribe."  Vacation 
schools  are  not  merely  a  means  of  recreation,  but 
they  also  afford  opportunity  to  bring  the  child  into 
contact  with  the  works  of  nature,  and  so  extend  the 
work  of  the  schoolroom  to  that  part  of  the  educa- 
tional field  which  is  covered  by  the  open  sky.  Thus 
the  provision  of  recreative  education  is  closely  allied 
to  the  use  of  school  journeys,  open-air  schools,  and 
other  means  of  combating  the  evils  of  a  school  life 
lived  within  the  limiting  four  walls  of  a  schoolroom, 
unrelieved  and  uninspired  by  any  intelligent  contact 
with  the  healthy  and  stimulating  realities  of  nature. 
Accordingly  the  Special  Inquiries  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Education  have  just  issued  a  report 
dealing  with  some  of  the  different  aspects  of  outdoor 
education.  The  writer  provides  an  interesting  his- 
torical retrospect  and  has  collected  a  good  deal  of 
information  about  different  schools,  but  the  report 
lacks  that  personal  knowledge  and  experience  which 
usually  characterise  similar  accounts.  There  is  a 
long  description  of  the  Charlottenburg  Forest  School 
from  a  printed  source,  but  the  extremely  interesting 
adaptation  by  the  London  County  Council  in  Bostall 
Woods,  Plumstead,  during  last  summer  is  dismissed 
in  a  dozen  lines.  In  contrast  with  this  absence  of 
direct  investigation  into  the  subject  is  a  further 
instalment  of  the  reports  issued  by  the  Department 
upon  the  school  training  for  the  home  duties  of 
women.  Miss  Matheson  has  visited  BerUn,  Vieima, 
Bavaria,  Carlsruhe,  and  Cologne,  and  presents  a 
valuable  survey  of  the  means  adopted  for  teaching 
domestic  subjects  in  the  different  grades  of  schools 
of  Germany  and  Austria.  One  important  feature 
is  the  progress  in  the  domestic  training  schools  for 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  in  Germany.  There 
is  a  growing  recognition  upon  the  Continent  that 
the  duties  of  maternity  and  the  care  of  a  home  call 
forth  the  highest  qualities  of  a  girl's  character,  which 
can  be  strengthened  and  supported  by  the  thorough 
equipment  of  the  mind. 
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It  is  not  remarkable  that  the  debate  at  the  general 
meeting  of  the  English  Association  should  disclose 
the  existence  of  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  the  teaching  of  English  in  schools. 
Nobody  knows  where  the  shoe  pinches  so  well  as 
he  who  wears  it,  so  we  are  inclined  to  listen  more 
readily  to  the  teachers  who  have  to  struggle  with 
dull  pupils  in  school  than  to  professors  who  deal  with 
the  study  of  the  language  in  its  wider  aspect.  The 
plain  truth  is  that  there  is  a  danger  nowadays  of 
the  study  of  English  in  schools  deteriorating  into 
mere  waste  of  time.  Masters  pick  out  interesting 
stories  and  read  them  in  class  :  there  is  little  or  no 
preparation  (which  is  the  main  ingredient  of  success 
in  class  teaching),  and  the  lesson  is  looked  upon  as 
a  time  of  recreation  and  amusement.  Ever  since 
formal  grammar  was  relegated  to  a  back  seat  and 
textual  criticism  was  derided  as  useless,  none  but 
the  very  best  of  our  teachers  have  been  capable  of 
giving  a  really  profitable  English  lesson.  The 
ordinary  man  cannot  do  it  ;  he  does  not  know  enough. 
So  he  plods  along  through  his  allotted  task,  edging 
in  a  question  here  and  there  on  the  use  of  words  or 
the  construction  of  sentences,  and  possibly  on  the 
subject-matter  or  textual  allusions.  This  does  not 
soimd  very  inspiring,  but  it  is  what  he  thinks  he  is 
expected  to  do.  We  should  like  very  much  to  see 
one  of  the  professorial  critics  set  down  to  confront 
for  a  term  the  abysmal  ignorance  of  a  modem  fourth 
form,  and  to  teach  it  English  :  he  would  learn  then 
that  much  virtue  may  lurk  even  in  a  text-book. 

Any  practical  attempt  to  restore  the  old  ap- 
prenticeship system  is  worthy  of  being  put  on  record. 
We  have  lately  had  our  attention  called  to  the  new 
regulations  of  the  Surrey  County  Council,  which 
provide  for  the  encouragement  of  skilled  handicrafts 
by  the  establishment  of  trade  scholarships,  to  be 
held  by  students  who  are  to  spend  one-half  of  their 
time  in  day  trade  schools  and  the  other  half  in 
practical  work.  The  decay  of  apprenticeship  has 
caused  the  trustees  of  the  charities  established  for 
their  maintenance  some  difficulty  in  past  years 
owing  to  their  inabiUty  to  administer  the  funds  in  a 
satisfactory  way,  but  the  county  council's  interven- 
tion seems  likely  to  help  them  out  of  their  trouble. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  book-work  is  to  be  done 
in  the  daytime  :  the  choice  will  be  given  to  the 
employer  to  set  aside  either  three  whole  days  or  six 
half-days  for  the  purpose.  We  shall  be  interested  to 
see  how  this  experiment  works  out :  if  the  employers 
favour  it  we  may  expect  valuable  results. 


Educational  Progress  of 
the  Year 

So  much  of  the  public  attention  is  taken  up  with  the 
discussion  of  what  may  be  called  the  side  issues  of  the 
educational  problem  that  the  Blue-book*  recently  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  recording  the  administrative 
progress  of  the  past  year,  might  easily  pass  unnoticed. 
And  yet  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  striking  document 
that  has  emanated  in  recent  years  from  that  office. 
Whether  we  are  all  agreed  or  not  upon  the  wisdom  of 
the  new  provisions,  nobody  questions  that  in  the  lump 
they  constitute  a  revolution  in  our  methods.  Perhaps 
their  most  prominent  feature  is  the  increased  care  for 
the  body  of  the  pupil.  This  assumes,  very  rightly,  a 
much  wider  meaning  for  the  word  education  than  has 
passed  current  latterly  in  official  circles,  and  it  is  an 
encouraging  sign  of  the  times  that  this  extension  of  the 
Board's  functions  has  been  so  readily  accepted  by  all. 
When  Mr.  Birrell's  Education  Bill  was  rejected  most 
people  felt  it  was  a  pity  that  some  means  had  not  been 
taken  to  save  the  uncontroversial  part  of  it,  so  there 
was  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the  Administrative  Provisions 
Bill  became  law  last  year.  Now  that  they  have  been 
put  into  practice  it  is  opportune  to  take  stock  of  them 
and  see  whither  they  are  tending. 

The  systematic  medical  inspection  of  scholars  is 
without  doubt  the  most  notable  advance  which  we 
have  to  record.  Along  with  this  we  must  take  the 
Board's  pronouncement  on  physical  training ;  and  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  its  conscience  in  these  matters 
has  been  quickened  by  the  (otherwise  somewhat  abor- 
tive) International  Congress  of  School  Hygiene  of  last 
year.  Speaking  of  the  necessity  for  further  progress 
in  this  direction,  the  report  says  :  "  The  more  they 
[the  Board]  inquire  into  the  matter,  the  more  com- 
pletely they  are  convinced  that  the  present  provision 
[of  physical  training]  is  very  inadequate,  not  only  in 
elementary  schools,  but  also  in  pupil-teacher  centres 
and  training  colleges."  As  a  means  of  filling  this  gap 
in  the  schools  a  twofold  suggestion  is  made  :  (i)  That 
special  teachers  should  go  round  and  give  such  instruc- 
tion ;  (2)  that  the  teaching  staff  of  a  school  should 
do  the  work.  For  our  part,  we  strongly  incline  to 
the  former  alternative,  unless  some  means  of  providing 
a  strictly  voluntary  service  within  the  school  walls 
can  be  devised.  Too  much  is  expected  of  the  teacher 
as  it  is. 

But  the  memorandum  pushes  its  researches  into 
physical  development  even  farther.  "  Unless  the  home 
conditions  can  be  improved,  it  is  of  relatively  httle  use 
to  improve  the  conditions  during  the  five  hours'  school 
out  of  the  twenty-four  in  the  day.  .  .  .  The  national 
understanding  of  a  healthy  way  of  life  must  be  increased. 
...  A  child  who  is  taught  to  be  clean  and  to  breathe 
fresh  air  for  five  hours  in  the  day  will  make  for  righteous- 

*  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  year  1 906-1 907. 
Cd.  3862.    Wyman  and  Sons.    6d. 
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Bess  in  these  ways  at  home."  These  are  the  methods 
by  which  the  Board  hopes  eventually  to  spread  the 
light  in  dark  places.  "  Catch  them  young "  is  its 
motto.  As  to  the  people  who  are  to  undertake  the 
speciahsed  teaching  of  hygiene,  or  how  the  subject  is 
to  be  taught,  the  report  is  unwilUng  to  commit  itself 
at  the  present  stage.  We  are  glad  of  this,  but  it  serves 
to  show  how  precipitate  the  pubUcation  of  dozens  of 
courses  of  "school  hygiene"  has  been.  Wisdom  is  not 
always  derivable  from  a  superfluity  of  counsellors. 

Turning  to  other  aspects  of  the  report,  we  notice 
that  a  Welsh  Department  of  Education,  in  spite  of  its 
contumelious  rejection  by  the  Lords,  is  now  an  accom- 
pUshed  fact,  and  seems  to  work  satisfactorily.  The 
estabhshment  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and 
Technology  is  a  matter  of  national  interest,  and  its 
development  will  not  be  retarded  much  longer,  we 
hope,  by  the  question  of  its  control.  At  any  rate,  a 
working  arrangement  has  been  agref<d  upon  for  bridging 
over  that  difficulty. 

The  register  is  to  receive  further  consideration,  and 
the  names  of  teachers  will  be  all  iiicluded  in  a  single 
column  ;  while  it  is  comforting  to  lea'-ti  that  the  position 
of  assistant  masters  is  engaging  rrne  attention  of  those 
in  authority.  From  hints  that  w^  have  heard  dropped, 
at  headmasters'  meetings  and  elsewhere,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Richmond  circumstances  were  of  a  very  excep- 
tional character.  All  the  more  reason,  then,  why  they 
should  not  create  a  precedent..  vVe  presume  that  the 
action  of  the  Board  will  be  speedy,  because  it  has 
already  felt  itself  the  difficulty;  of  procuring  teachers 
for  the  elementary  schools,  ana;  a  scarcity  in  the  one 
department  of  scholastic  work  iis  sure  to  be  reflected 
in  the  other.  An  effort  is  being  raade  to  aid  the  supply 
by  a  system  of  bursaries,  so  there  is  a  chance  that  in 
the  future  we  shall  not  hear  any  more  of  the  absurd 
proportion  of  pupils  to  teacher  which  obtains  in  so 
many  elementary  schools  nowadrys.  A  teacher  may 
control  sixty  boys,  but  only  a  .sir.au  number  of  them  will 
learn  anything  from  his  insti^uction. 

Few  who  have  not  come  actually  into  contact  with 
our  elementary  schools  can  realise  how  backward  they 
are.  The  Board  appreciates  this,  and  is  making  super- 
human efforts  to  set  the  teaching  vocation  on  its  feet 
before  it  is  too  late.  Every  regulation  that  can  be 
introduced  to  improve  the  training  and  prospects  of 
the  elementary  teacher  is  being  pushed  forward,  and 
it  may  safely  be  surmised  that  the  establishment  of 
the  much-criticised  25  per  .  cent,  minimum  of  free 
places  owes  its  existence  to  this  same  policy. 
Teachers  must  be  well  educated  themselves,  or  their 
work  will  be  largely  useless  ;  so  the  Board  is  straining 
every  nerve  to  secure  them  a  good  all-round  education. 
Still,  when  all  this  preparation  is  made,  the  teachers 
have  to  be  found  ;  so  we  come  back  to  the  point  that 
we  have  so  often  made  in  this  papvijr — unless  the  posi- 
tion of  a  master,  whether  elementarvy  or  secondary,  is 
made  sufficiently  stable  to  attract  t^e  best  men  all 
these  elaborate  plans  wiU  be  useless.     \ 

We  feel  like  Cato  with  his  eternal  deletida  est  Carthago  ; 


but  we  are  just  as  convinced  as  he  was  of  the  necessity 
of  constantly  repeating  our  warning.  We  hear  that 
Germany  is  again  taking  active  steps  towards  an  im- 
provement of  the  status  and  remuneration  of  its  teachers. 
Cannot  we  do  likewise  ?  We  have  a  great  deal  of  lee- 
way to  make  up. 


The  State  as  Schoolmaster 

By  G.  H.  Clarke,  M.A. 

Both  Professor  Sadler  and  Dr.  Macnamara  have  shown 
lately  that  much  of  the  destitution  common  in  our  large 
towns  is  attributable  to  lack  of  suitable  training  in 
youth.  The  education  given  in  elementary  schools  is 
of  a  "  book-learning "  type,  without  much  practical 
leaven.  Often  employers  of  "  Board-school "  boys, 
as  well  as  others  who  may  have  t:>  deal  with  children 
from  such  schools,  declare  that  the  pupils  have  not 
profited  by  their  teaching,  possessing  little  information 
and  small  powers  of  thinking  for  themselves.  In  ad- 
dition, the  consensus  of  opinion  of  experts  condemns  our 
present  sj^tem  as  unpractical  and  amateurish. 

Many  excellent  scholars  rise  indeed  from  the  poorest 
schools,  but  the  rank  and  file  do  not  respond  to  the 
pains  bestowed  on  them.  In  spite  of  exceptions,  then, 
it  has  become  evident  that  our  scheme  of  elementary 
education  does  not  produce  the  results  once  expected. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this  :  Overcrowded  classes  ; 
a  curriculum  ill-suited  to  the  necessities  of  life  ;  no  means 
of  compelling  children  to  continue  training  after  leaving 
school ;  no  national  educational  system  embracing  all 
grades. 

The  last  cause  is  the  one  to  be  chiefly  considered  here. 

We  take  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that 
proper  generd  education  is  obtainable  by  every  citizen. 
A  national  scheme  should  be  laid  down  and  care  taken 
that  it  is  carried  out.  At  present  there  is  too  much 
decentralisation.  Local  endeavour  has  done  much, 
but  it  is  too  spasmodic  and  misguided  to  trust  to.  One 
example  will  show  this.  Lately  the  "  Board "  has 
given  increased  grants  to  such  secondary  schools  as  were 
willing  to  accept  certain  conditions,  which  in  many 
cases  swallowed  up  the  increased  subsidy.  Hearing, 
however,  that  more  money  was  given  by  Government 
to  schools,  and  without  any  consideration  of  attendant 
circumstances,  some  public  authorities  have  diminished 
their  contribution  by  the  increased  amount  of  grant,  and 
have  placed  schools  aided  by  them  in  a  very  awkward 
position. 

This  alone  is  enough  to  show  that  dual  control  is  in- 
advisable, and  that  much  of  our  local  administration  is 
unworthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  it. 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  a  well-ordered  state  there 
should  be 

(a)  Free  mixed  schools  ; 

(b)  Continuation  schools  (compulsory) ; 

(c)  Polytechnics ; 
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(d)  Fee-paying  schools  of  a  better  class  leading  on  to 
the  Universities.  The  following  educational  tree  will 
show  what  is  meant : 


At  the  outset  an  objection  will  be  raised — that  of 
expense.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  our  present  system 
of  duplicating  agencies  for  carrying  out  educational 
work  does  not  cost  as  much  as  a  more  comprehensive 
system  managed  by  the  State.  The  amount  of  money, 
too,  wasted  in  technical  classes  is  considerable.  Such 
institutions  as  polytechnics  were  never  intended  to 
teach  well-to-do  people  cooking,  art,  needlework,  lan- 
guages, at  much  under  cost  price.  Waste  of  money  is 
visible  on  all  sides. 

If  parents  complain  of  school  fees,  we  must  remember 
that  in  many  cases  it  is  not  school  fees  that  impoverish 
them,  but  beer  and  betting,  finery  and  folly. 

It  remains  to  explain  the  "  tree  "  itself.  Convenient 
stages  can  be  arranged  at  12  and  15  for  all  types  of  schools, 
at  17  for  the  lower  grade  and  at  18  for  the  higher  grade 
as  well. 

(a)  Elementary  schools.  In  large  towns  some  of  these, 
as  now,  might  not  be  free.  The  teaching  in  them  must 
have  a  close  relation  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  pupils 
for  their  future  life,  and  the  number  in  each  class  must 
be  limited.  (6)  At  12  a  still  more  practical  education 
begins,  including  manual  training,  and  possibly  French 
or  science,  during  the  last  two  years. 

Children  are  free  to  go  to  work  at  15,  but  they  are 
compelled  to  attend  continuation  schools,  and  employers 
are  obliged  to  allow  them  time  off  by  day  to  do  so. 
The  courses  would  be  two-fold  :  bearing  on  trade  or 
literary  subjects,  according  as  the  pupils'  bent  ran  to 
one  branch  or  the  other,  (c)  Finally,  pupils  would  be 
induced  to  take  courses  at  polytechnics,  suitable  to 
their  callings,  after  17. 

Throughout  the  system  children  would  be  encouraged  to 
fit  themselves  for  a  trade  or  for  some  definite  employment. 

At  12  and  15,  fit  candidates  would  be  offered  scholar- 
ships to  secondary  schools,  the  curriculum  of  which 
would  be  planned  to  agree  with  their  former  training 
as  far  as  may  be.     Many  of  the  scholars  of  15  would 


choose  the  commercid  school  as  best  adapted  to  their 

needs. 

{d)  As  regards  the  higher  schools  with  fees,  only  one 
type  is  shown  on  the  "  tree,"  for  the  sake  of  simplicity. 
There  will  naturally  be  many  varieties  of  secondary 
schools.  Small  towns  may  only  be  able  to  support  one 
co-educational  school.  Large  places  will  aspire  to  schools 
for  girls  and  schools  for  boys,  and  some  will  be  classical, 
some  modern  or  scientific. 

The  age  at  which  preparatory  secondary  education 
should  begin  is  a  moot  point ;  10  is  certainly  not  too 
early.  Under  the  conditions  French  would  be  started 
at  II,  Latin  or  German  at  12,  Greek  or  science  at  13. 

During  the  intermediate  stage  from  12  to  15  little 
specialisation  would  be  allowed.  Some  slight  differentia- 
tion of  curriculum  would  give  a  chance  to  boys  from  (i), 
scholars  from  (a),  "  pupil  teachers,"  and  others,  to  work 
on  a  plan  leading  to  classical,  modern,  or  commercial 
education.  Any  boy  leaving  before  17  would  have  to  go 
to  polytechnic  classes  or  to  a  continuation  school.  The 
commercial  school  career  ends  at  17,  pupils  taking  a  full 
polytechnic  course  would  branch  off  at  18,  while  those 
proceeding  to  a  University  would  leave  school  before  19. 

The  name  "  pupil  teacher  "  stands  for  any  young 
person  educating  for  work  in  elementary  schools.  Of 
course  such  students  will  in  future  receive  all  their 
training  during  their  college  career,  which  cannot  begin 
before  the  age  of  17.  Pupil  teacher  centres  will  be 
abolished,  and  by  degrees  all  training  of  elementary 
teachers  \vill  be  carried  on  at  Universities.  The  result 
of  confiding  teaching  and  training  to  ad  hoc  institutions 
has  been  to  create  a  class  of  teachers  too  often  narrow- 
minded  and  full  of  their  own  conceit. 

The  fees  payable  would  vary  with  the  aims  of  each  type 
of  school,  those  of  the  classical  school  being  the  highest. 

Scholarships  would  help  boys  to  pass  from  one  stage 
to  another,  but  they  would  only  be  awarded  to  really 
deserving  candidates  in  need  of  assistance  in  any  station 
of  life,  no  matter  where  educated.  It  is  useless  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  junior  clerks  by  the  election  to 
scholarships  of  those  who  will  only  qualify  to  perform 
office  drudgery.  Undue  preference  would  not  be  given 
to  elementary  school  children.  Ability  and  want  of 
income  would  alone  be  the  credentials  necessary  to 
admit  candidates  to  compete. 

As  it  is  only  the  State's  duty  to  provide  a  reasonably 
good  education  for  all  who  wish  to  profit  by  it,  schools 
other  than  those  under  Government  would  be  allowed 
to  continue.  They  would  all  have  to  submit  to  in- 
spection and  to  show  cause  for  their  existence  Thus 
existing  institutions  will  be  embraced  in  the  scheme 
if  they  conform  to  requirements. 

In  all  cases  governing  bodies  would  be  allowed  some 
latitude  for  experiments,  but  education  of  every  degree 
within  a  determined  area  would  be  under  single  control, 
and  Government  would  have  supreme  power.  To  avoid 
too  heavy  a  tax  on  poor,  populous  districts,  all  expenses 
would  come  from  the  national  exchequer  and  none 
directly  from  rates. 

We  shall  no  doubt  be  told  that  we  are  introducing  a 
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rigid  system.  This  is  quite  false.  In  Germany,  where 
the  State  controls  education,  there  is  wonderful  freedom 
and  diversity ;  there  are,  for  instance,  technical  classes 
for  stokers.  In  England  we  mistake  book-learning  and 
cramming  for  education,  and  teach  on  much  the  same 
lines  in  the  one  case  future  street-sweepers  and  shop- 
men, in  the  other  future  schoolmasters,  laundry-keepers, 
bankers,  engineers,  and  farmers,  to  mention  but  a  few 
callings. 

It  is  true  that  early  specialisation  is  not  allowed  in 
Germany ;  here  rigidity  is  rightly  impxjsed.  No  local 
authority  would  be  allowed  to  pledge  under  bond  boys 
at  about  13  to  become  elementary  schoolmasters.  Again, 
under  German  rule  outcasts  from  other  callings  would 
not  be  permitted  to  turn  to  teaching  in  a  secondary 
school  as  a  means  of  livelihood  when  all  else  has  failed. 

In  conclusion,  a  scheme  of  national  education  such  as 
has  been  sketched  above  would  put  us  abreast  of  other 
countries  in  regard  to  mental  and  technical  training. 
It  would  abolish  our  present  system,  which  is  as  aimless 
and  futile  in  the  elementary  part  as  it  is  chaotic  and 
haphazard  in  its  secondary  stages. 


Must  German  Disappear 
from  the  Curriculum  ? 

By  James  Drever,  M.A. 

Edinburgh  University 

A  SWEEPING  change  is  at  present  taking  place  with 
respect  to  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  the 
secondary  school.  From  time  immemorial  Latin  has 
been  assigned  the  place  of  honour.  Where  but  one 
foreign  language  was  taught,  that  was  Latin  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases — at  least  in  Scotland,  to  which  this 
paper  more  particularly  refers — and  where  more  than 
one  was  taught,  Latin  was  the  first  studied  and  the 
basis  for  subsequent  foreign  language  teaching.  Now, 
however,  the  modern  languages  have,  we  may  say, 
come  to  their  own,  and  the  pre-eminence  of  Latin  has 
been  assailed. 

This  movement,  though  not  exactly  "  made  in 
Germany,"  has  received  a  powerful  impetus  from  the 
success  of  the  Reformschule  in  that  country,  of  which 
school  one  of  the  characteristic  features  is  that  French 
displaces  Latin  as  the  first  foreign  language  taught. 
The  most  recent  tendency  in  German  education  has 
been  towards  increasing  the  number  of  such  schools, 
and,  as  a  natural  accompaniment,  there  is  at  the  present 
time  in  Germany  a  strong  body  of  educational  opinion  in 
support  of  the  claims  of  the  modern  languages  to  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  classical. 

The  writer  will  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  for  a 
short  time  on  this  Reformschule  movement  in  order  to 
make  clear  its  exact  significance.  The  "  reform " 
type  of  school  was  at  first  advocated  mainly  on  grounds 
of  expediency,  but  later,  pedagogics  also  lent  its  support. 


Before  the  recent  equalisation  of  privileges,  which  has 
placed  all  the  three  types  of  higher  school  in  Germany 
— Gymnasium,  Realgymnasium  and  Oberrealschule — on 
practically  the  same  footing,  much  inconvenience  was 
caused  by  the  fact  that,  once  a  boy  entered  any  one  of 
the  higher  schools — which  he  did  at  the  age  of  nine — 
it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  transfer  him 
to  another  school  without  losing  a  year  or  two  by  the 
transference.  Moreover,  since  the  school  he  entered 
determined  to  a  great  extent  his  future  career,  this 
inconvenience  became  in  many  cases  a  positive  hard- 
ship. If  a  mistake  were  made  in  the  case  of  a  boy  of 
nine  as  to  what  profession  he  was  to  adopt  later  in  life, 
this  mistake  could  sometimes  only  be  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  rectified.  It  was  desirable  therefore  that 
the  time  at  which  the  important  decision  of  a  boy's 
future  career  had  to  be  made  should  be  postponed  for  a 
few  years.  But  this  was  only  possible  if  all  the  schools 
had  the  same  general  curriculum  for  the  earlier  years 
of  school  life.  Obviously  then,  if  it  was  necessary  ta 
begin  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  in  the  first  school 
year,  the  language  chosen  would  require  to  be  one 
which  was  common  to  all  three  types  of  secondary  school, 
that  is,  either  French  or  English. 

The  desirability  of  such  a  change  was  urged  also  by 
several  distinguished  German  educationists,  who  argued 
that  French  ought,  for  pedagogical  reasons,  to  be 
studied  before  Latin  even  in  the  Gymnasium.  The 
pedagogical  argument  runs  somewhat  in  this  way.  We 
ought  in  all  our  teaching  to  begin  with  the  near  and  to 
pass  from  the  near  to  the  more  remote.  This  principle 
holds  in  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  as  elsewhere 
in  the  sphere  of  education.  In  the  case  of  Latin  and 
French,  the  latter  is  the  near  and  the  former  the  more 
remote.  Hence  we  should  teach  French  before  Latin 
and  pass  to  the  study  of  Latin  through  the  study  of 
French.  Not  only  is  it  easier  and  more  natural  to 
begin  with  French,  but  French  supplies  us  also  with  a 
bridge,  as  it  were,  by  which  to  pass  on  to  the  study  of 
Latin. 

What  is  meant  by  speaking  of  French  as  the  near  and 
Latin  as  the  more  remote  ?  French  and  German  are 
scarcely  more  similar  to  each  other  in  vocabulary  than 
Latin  and  German.  But  in  mode  of  thought  and 
expression,  in  the  subjects  treated  of,  in  the  whole 
attitude  towards  things,  French  literature  is  undoubtedly 
nearer  to  German  than  is  Latin.  Children  learning 
to  speak  and  read  French,  learning  about  the  customs 
and  modes  of  life  of  the  French,  are  breathing  the 
atmosphere  of  the  modern  world,  an  atmosphere  with 
which  they  are  already  familiar.  Then  French  is  a  spoken 
language  and  can  be  taught  in  a  manner  very  much  like 
the  manner  in  which  they  learn  their  own.  Quite 
otherwise  is  it  in  the  case  of  Latin.  Here  children  are 
set  to  learn  a  language  which  is  not  spoken  but  only 
written,  and  they  are  at  the  same  time  suddenly  trans- 
ported into  a  new  world  which  has  little  in  common 
with  the  world  they  already  know.  The  modes  of 
expression  and  modes  of  thought  are  new  and  unfamiliar, 
while  the  subjects  treated  of  and  the  general  attitude 
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towards  things  can  be  at  first  only  vaguely  apprehended 
by  the  child. 

The  first  Reformschule  was  that  of  Altona,  recognised 
as  a  combined  Realgymnasium  and  Realschule  in  1878, 
but  it  was  not  till  1892  that  the  Gymnasium  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  movement  with  the  establishment 
of  a  Reform-Gymnasium  at  Frankfurt-am-Main.  At 
Altona  the  school  was  not  so  much  a  pedagogical 
experiment  as  a  concession  to  the  claims  of  expediency. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  school  at  Frankfurt  was,  from 
the  beginning,  regarded  as  a  definite  educational  experi- 
ment. During  the  growth  and  development  of  Reform- 
schulen  since  1892  the  Frankfurt  type  has  been  usually 
adopted. 

Generally  speaking,  expediency  has  had  quite  as  much 
to  do  with  the  spread  of  the  Reformschule  movement  in 
Germany  as  educational  theory.  Even  now,  when 
the  privileges  of  all  three  types  of  higher  school  are 
practically  equal,  it  is  still  convenient  to  have  a  system 
which  allows  a  boy  to  be  transferred  from  a  classical 
to  a  modern  curriculum,  or  vice  versa,  after  he  has  spent 
two  or  three  years  at  school  and  afforded  his  parents 
and  teachers  an  opportunity  of  determining  in  what 
directions  his  inclinations  and  aptitudes  lie.  This  in 
itself  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  success 
of  the  new  type  of  school,  even  supposing  it  possessed 
no  pedagogical  advantages  whatsoever.  The  Reform- 
schule is  convenient,  and  especially  so  in  the  case  of  a 
higher  school  system  like  that  of  Germany. 

Whether  educational  theory  is  entirely  on  the  side  of 
the  Reformschule  is  most  emphatically  open  to  question. 
As  an  educational  instrument,  Latin  is  invaluable, 
and  centuries  of  school  use  have  sharpened  the  instru- 
ment. "  A  first-rate  educational  instrument  is  not 
evolved  in  a  day."  It  is  no  light  matter  either  to  throw 
over  old  and  tried  methods  of  language  teaching  in 
favour  of  new  and  untried  methods,  as  the  German 
teachers  in  the  Reformschulen  have,  as  a  general  rule, 
done.  In  fact  the  recent  changes  in  Germany  make  one 
suspect  that  pedagogics  has  too  often  been  the  mere 
servant  of  expediency. 

But  suppose  we  grant  that  the  principle  of  the  near 
before  the  more  remote  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages.  It  is  still  not  clear  that 
French  is  for  Germans  the  proper  language  with  which 
to  begin.  There  was  little  questioning  of  this  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Reformschule.  French  took  the  place 
of  Latin  in  the  curriculum  as  a  matter  of  course.  Now, 
however,  when  time  has  been  given  to  consider  the 
subject  more  thoroughly,  the  position  of  French  has  been 
assailed  from  several  quarters.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  strong  party  in  favour  of  beginning  with 
English.  English,  it  is  argued,  is  still  nearer  to  German 
than  is  French.  It  is  nearer  in  vocabulary,  it  is  at 
least  equally  near  in  mode  of  expression  and  mode  of 
thought,  and  it  is  much  nearer  in  the  spirit  of  its 
literature  and  life. 

If  we  would  still  hold  by  French  we  must  support  our 
position  on  other  grounds.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
results  of  the  study  of  a  foreign  language — at  least  from 


the  educational  point  of  view — is  the  more  accurate 
knowledge  and  clearer  consciousness  of  the  mother 
tongue,  which  arises  by  a  kind  of  reaction  between  the 
two  languages.  In  order  to  secure  this  result  a  certain 
amount  of  contrast  is  necessary  between  the  mother 
tongue  and  the  foreign  language.  It  may  be  argued — 
into  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  argument  we 
do  not  intend  to  enter  here — that  from  this  point  of 
view  the  claims  of  French  are  superior  to  those  of 
English.  Then  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  French 
forms  a  very  convenient  bridge  by  which  to  pass  on  to 
the  study  of  the  classical  languages.  Even  if  the 
advocates  of  English  are  agreed  to  concede  this  point, 
as  some  of  them  do,  it  is  still  open  to  them  to  point  out 
that  a  great  number  of  boys  do  not  pass  on  to  the  study 
of  Latin  at  all,  and  for  such  boys  the  argument 
can  have  no  validity  whatsoever — is  in  fact  quite 
irrelevant. 

Our  excuse  for  such  a  lengthy  discussion  of  a  German 
educational  problem  is  the  importance  of  the  principles 
involved  for  our  own  educational  practice.  The  foreign 
language  with  which  we  start  inevitably  becomes,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  most  important  subject 
in  the  curriculum  after  the  mother  tongue,  at  least  if  we 
look  merely  to  intellectual  effects.  It  is  the  source 
from  which  springs  a  great  part  of  our  most  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  mother  tongue  itself,  and  it  is 
at  the  same  time  an  introduction  to  future  study  of 
other  foreign  languages.  The  greater  part  of  the 
disciplinary  effect  of  the  study  of  a  foreign  language 
is  also  produced  by  the  study  of  that  one  with  which  we 
begin.  It  is  therefore  not  an  indifferent  matter  whether 
we  begin  with  French,  Latin,  or  some  other  foreign 
language.  A  far-reaching  influence  on  the  whole  of 
education  may  be  the  result  of  our  choice. 

We  may  now  bring  the  field  of  discussion  nearer  home. 
With  which  language  should  we  start  in  English  schools, 
with  Latin,  or  with  French,  or  with  German  ?  This 
is  one  of  the  most  pressing  questions  in  our  own  country, 
as  in  Germany,  at  the  present  time.  The  question  is 
raised  in  Scotland  by  a  "  Memorandum  on  the  teaching 
of  Foreign  Languages  "  recently  issued  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department,  in  which  it  is  recommended  that 
foreign  language  study  begin  with  French.  A  few 
schools  had  already,  in  imitation  of  the  German  Reform- 
schule, adopted  this  plan,  but  the  great  majority  of 
schools  were,  until  now,  still  retaining  the  old  system 
which  had  at  least  long  and  valuable  service  to  argue  in 
its  favour. 

The  general  effect  of  the  "  Memorandum  "  will  be,  and 
is  apparently  intended  to  be,  to  displace  Latin  from  the 
place  of  honour  it  has  so  long  occupied  as  the  chief  foreign 
language  taught  in  school,  and  to  substitute  French, 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  Latin  "  are  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation," 
and  "  its  value  as  a  training-ground  for  clear  thinking  and 
accurate  expression  has  long  been  established  beyond 
dispute."  The  argument  in  favour  of  French  as  stated 
here  is  in  the  main  the  argument  for  French  in  the 
German  Reformschule  from  the  German  point  of  view, 
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and  how  far  it  is  valid  for  English  schools  is  certainly 
deserving  of  close  examination — nay,  rather,  requires 
close  examination. 

Many  eminent  educationists  have  already  stated  the 
case  for  Latin  in  a  manner  which  has  never  been  success- 
fully controverted.  We  may  therefore  assume  for 
the  present  that  Latin  must  be  set  aside  on  grounds 
other  than  the  purely  pedagogical,  and,  following  the 
"  Memorandum,"  pass  on  to  a  discussion  of  the  modern 
language  which  is  to  take  its  place.  We  may  grant 
the  two  postulates  with  which  the  argument  of  the 
"  Memorandum "  starts,  that  a  foreign  language  is 
learned  mainly  for  the  sake  of  mental  discipline  (using 
"  discipline  "  in  a  wide  sense),  and  that  "  the  knowledge 
of  a  language  other  than  the  mother  tongue  is  no 
necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  an  educated  mind." 
But  he  who  knows  only  his  own  language  does  not  know 
even  that.  The  chief  value  of  a  foreign  language, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  education,  is  that  it  teaches 
us  to  know  our  own,  that  it  brings  into  rehef  the  character 
of  our  own  language,  the  exact  meaning  of  certain 
expressions  and  words,  and  so  enables  us  to  understand 
our  own  language  more  thoroughly  and  to  vise  it  more 
accurately  and  with  more  discrimination.  The  develop- 
ment of  discrimination  in  words,  since  it  is  a  discrimina- 
tion of  thought  content,  involves  fuller  systematisation 
and  more  complete  organisation  in  the  thought  content 
of  the  mind  itself.  True  growth  of  mind  is  not  merely 
a  growth  in  bulk,  if  one  may  so  speak,  but  a  growth 
also  in  complexity  and  completeness  of  organisation. 
Moreover,  clear  and  logical  language  is  necessarily 
accompanied  by  clear  and  logical  thinking.  But 
over  and  above  this  a  foreign  language  has  a  culture 
value.  It  develops  what  we  might  call  the  universal 
element  as  distinct  from  the  merely  national,  and 
here  again  completes  and  clarifies  the  national. 

It  will,  however,  keep  the  issues  clearer  if  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  first  point,  which  is  most  important, 
without  for  the  present  enumerating  the  various  ad- 
vantages which  are  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  a 
foreign  language.  What  are  the  characteristics  which 
make  a  language  specially  adapted  for  developing  this 
consciousness  of  our  own  language  and  ability  to  use 
it  accurately  with  the  discriminating  power  which  this 
involves  ?  The  first  and  most  important  is  that  there 
should  be  differences  in  mode  of  expression  between  the 
two  languages,  and,  if  possible,  sharp  contrasts.  For 
example,  if  the  mother  tongue  is  analytic,  a  synthetic 
or  comparatively  synthetic  language  would  obviously, 
other  things  being  equal,  be  preferable  to  another 
analytic  language  for  developing  the  desired  conscious- 
ness of  the  mother  tongue.  Generally  speaking,  within 
certain  limits,  contrasts  are  desirable.  But  it  must  be 
contrast  on  a  basis  of  similarity.  Absolute  contrast, 
if  that  were  possible,  would  make  the  foreign  language 
practically  unlearnable.  The  principle  of  the  "  near 
before  the  more  remote "  may  come  in  here.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  foreign  language  which  ought 
to  be  taught  is  determined  largely  by  the  mother  tongue. 
Consequently  what   Germany  has   done,   or  may  do, 


may  be  quite  unsuitable  for  England.  To  the  German 
Reformschtde  we  may,  indeed,  look  for  guiding  principles, 
but  we  dare  not  imitate  German  practice  unless  it  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  those  principles  applied  to  England, 
even  on  the  presumption  that  the  principles  are  vahd. 

This  conclusion  at  which  we  have  just  arrived,  that  in 
our  choice  of  a  foreign  language  to  teach  in  our  schools 
we  cannot  afford  merely  to  imitate  Germany,  since  our 
mother  tongue  must  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
the  foreign  language  which  is  most  suitable,  is  of  the 
very  highest  importance.  In  fact  the  argument  from 
contrast  may  be  used  in  favour  of  French  in  German 
schools,  as  we  have  seen,  and  against  French  in  English 
schools.  For  English  and  French  are  both  pre-eminently 
analytic  languages,  and  in  both  there  is  no  particular 
set  of  rules  as  to  the  building  up  of  the  sentence,  while 
German  in  both  respects  is  more  akin  to  Latin  and 
supplies  us  with  a  sharp  contrast. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  just  said  that,  from 
this  point  of  view,  if  Latin  be  set  aside  on  grounds  of 
expediency,  the  best  modern  language  with  which  to 
replace  it  is,  for  the  English  boy,  German  and  not  French. 
But  what  of  the  principle  of  the  "  near  before  the  more 
remote  "  ?  In  so  far  as  they  are  contrasted  English 
and  German  are  of  course  remote  from  one  another, 
but  the  contrast  is  a  contrast  within  what  is  funda- 
mentally akin.  No  one  would  venture  to  say  that 
French  is  fundamentally  more  akin  to  English  than 
German  is.  And  this  kinship  extends  not  merely  to 
the  framework  of  the  two  languages  but  also  to  the 
spirit  of  the  literature,  to  the  deep  racial  characteristics 
of  the  peoples,  to  their  ways  of  looking  at  the  world  and 
life.  This  is  shown  very  clearly  in  the  poetry  of  the 
two  nations.  With  very  little  knowledge  of  German 
the  Englishman  can  read  and  appreciate  German  poetry, 
can  feel  the  poetry  of  it,  while  even  with  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  French  he  may  fail  altogether  to  appreciate 
French  poetry.  The  Germans,  as  the  writer  discovered 
lately  from  conversation  with  a  number  of  German 
teachers,  have  the  same  experience  with  respect  to 
English  poetry.  This  is  a  very  significant  fact  as 
showing  the  fundamental  kinship  not  only  of  the  two 
peoples  but  also  of  the  two  languages.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  this  has  been  the  general  line  of  argument 
lately  adopted  in  Germany  with  regard  to  the  teaching 
of  English. 

What  are  the  arguments  in  favour  of  French  which 
cannot  with  equal  force  be  urged  in  favour  of  German  ? 
The  only  one  valid,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  so  far 
as  the  average  schoolboy  is  concerned,  is  that  French 
cannot  be  excelled  as  a  bridge  by  which  to  pass  to  the 
study  of  Latin.  This  argument  also  we  have  already 
seen  used  in  Germany.  But  the  circumstances  are  so 
altered  in  the  case  of  the  English  boy  that  the  force  of 
the  argument  is  very  much  impaired.  The  English  boy 
does  not  have  the  same  need  of  a  bridge  to  Latin  as  the 
German  boy.  His  own  language  is  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  Latin,  and  in  those  respects  where 
Latin  differs  from  his  own  language  German  seems  to 
afford  the  necessary  bridge  to  at  least  as  great  an  extent 
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as  French.  And  on  the  other  hand,  what  of  the  boy 
who  is  not  going  to  study  Latin  at  all,  who  must  per- 
force be  content  with  one  foreign  language  ?  He  at  all 
events  does  not  require  a  bridge  to,  but  rather  an 
efficient  substitute  for,  Latin.  Is  French  such  a  sub- 
stitute ?  The  disciplinary  effect  of  French  is  of  such  a 
kind  that  it  simply  cannot  be  secured  in  the  case  of  the 
average  boy  who  begins  French  at  twelve  and  leaves 
school  at  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Yet  such  boys  have  to  be 
considered. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  to  make  a  slight  digression,  it 
may  be  remarked  here  that  this  again  illustrates  the 
danger  of  using  the  German  Reformschule  as  an  argument 
for  substituting  French  for  Latin  in  our  schools.  In  the 
Reformschule  a  foreign  language  is  studied  from  the 
age  of  nine,  and  it  is  in  view  of  this  that  German 
educationists  urge  that  Latin  is  too  difficult ;  but  the 
^'  Memorandum  "  recommends  that  a  foreign  language 
should  not  be  studied  before  the  age  of  twelve.  What 
is  easy  enough  for  a  boy  of  twelve  may  be  much  too 
difficult  for  a  boy  of  nine,  and  what  is  not  too  difficult 
for  a  boy  of  nine  may  be  much  too  easy  for  a  boy  of 
twelve.  Latin  may  be  too  difficult  to  begin  at  nine, 
but  is  it  too  difficult  to  begin  at  twelve  ?  That  it  is 
advisable  to  replace  Latin  with  a  modern  language 
in  the  curriculum  of  English-speaking  children,  looking 
at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  educational 
theory,  we  very  much  doubt ;  at  all  events  the  ad- 
visability is  not  proved  by  merely  citing  the  example 
of  Germany,  especially  when  the  circumstances  are  so 
different. 

We  have  not  dwelt  on  the  utility  argument,  on  the 
fact  that  German  is  becoming  more  important  and 
French  relatively  less  important  every  day.  Equally 
in  the  commercial  world  and  in  the  world  of  learning 
and  scientific  and  philosophical  thought  German  is 
indispensable,  while  the  same  can  hardly  be  said  of 
French.  All  this  is  well  known,  and  only  makes  it  still 
more  difficult  to  understand  why  such  a  retrograde 
step  should  be  advocated  as  practically  banishing 
German  from  the  school,  for  this  is  really  what  it  all 
amounts  to.  On  all  heads  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  if,  on  grounds  of  expediency,  it  is  necessary  or 
advisable  to  substitute  a  modern  language  for  Latin  in 
the  school  curriculum,  the  claims  of  German  are  at 
least  as  strong  as  those  of  French.  This  change  may  be 
inevitable,  for  the  modern  languages  must  certainly 
become  relatively  more  important,  as  compared  with 
the  classical,  as  time  goes  on.  But  in  any  case  we 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  language  and  literature  of 
the  "  Romans  of  the  modern  world." 


The  Assistant  Masters'  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  School  on  January  8,  q,  and  lo,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  R.  F.  Cholmeley,  who  has  just  been 
elected  to  that  office.  Important  resolutions  on  tenure, 
registration,  and  inspection  were  passed,  and  Professor 
Sadler  delivered  an  address,  which  will  be  published  in 
the  journal  of  the  association,  on  the  desirability  or  other- 
wise of  schoolmasters  becoming  state  servants. 


King's  College,  London 

By  C.  E.  A.  Bedwell 

Apart  from  any  Bill  dealing  with  the  national  system 
of  education.  Parliament  will  be  called  upon  to  deal  in 
the  coming  Session  with  one  measure  of  considerable 
interest  to  those  concerned  with  educational  matters. 
The  business  of  Parliament  is  classified  into  three  divi- 
sions. There  are  (i)  the  "  public  general  "  Acts,  of  which 
there  are  about  fifty  in  a  Session,  and  the  Education  Act, 
1902,  is  an  example  ;  (2)  the  "  local  and  personal  "  Acts, 
numbering  more  than  two  hundred  and  dealing  with  a 
variety  of  matters  in  relation  to  local  government,  the 
pKDwers  and  constitution  of  corporations,  such  as  railway 
companies,  &c.  ;  and  (3)  "private"  Acts,  which  deal 
only  with  personal  matters.  The  Bill  for  transferring 
to  the  University  of  London  the  powers  and  duties  of 
King's  College,  London,  other  than  the  Faculty  of 
Theology,  falls  into  the  second  class,  of  which  the  bills 
generally  proceed  quietly  on  their  way  through  both 
Houses  without  awakening  any  public  attention.  Already 
in  accordance  with  the  Standing  Orders  of  Parliament 
the  Bill  has  been  printed  and  is  available  to  those  whom 
it  may  concern.  It  follows  the  lines  of  the  University 
College,  London  (Transfer)  Act,  1905,  but  is  a  much 
longer  and  more  complicated   measure. 

The  founding  of  University  College  was  one  result  of 
the  attention  which  was  given  to  educational  matters  in 
the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  were  the  only  seats  of  University  learning. 
It  was  felt  that  London  should  have  its  own  University. 
University  College  was  founded  partly  with  a  view  to 
filling  the  vacuum  and  partly  as  a  protest  against  the 
clericalism  which  pervaded  the  constitution  and  atmo- 
sphere of  both  Universities.  Combined  with  a  desire 
to  provide  a  broad  literary  and  scientific  training,  the 
promoters  determined  that  the  college  should  have  no 
concern  with  religious  matters,  and  that  the  teaching 
should  be  confined  exclusively  to  what  are  known  as 
secular  subjects.  Many  friends  of  educational  progress 
viewed  this  decision  with  disfavour,  and  King's  College 
was  the  outcome  of  a  movement  to  found  an  institution 
equally  broad  in  its  general  plan  but  with  definite 
religious  teaching  included  in  the  curriculum. 

To  Dr.  D'Oyly,  Rector  of  Lambeth,  is  due  the  credit 
of  having  given  the  first  impulse  to  rousing  public  opinion 
which  found  expression  at  a  meeting  at  Freemasons' 
Tavern  on  June  21,  1828.  The  Duke  of  WelUngton 
presided  and  was  supported  by  both  Archbishops,  besides 
other  occupants  of  the  episcopal  bench  and  a  number  of 
distinguished  laity.  Resolutions  in  favour  of  the  purpose 
of  the  college  were  passed  with  acclamation  and  £8500 
promised  in  the  room.  Within  twelve  months  the 
provisional  committee  were  able  to  rejxjrt  to  another 
meeting  that  £55,000  had  been  given  in  donations  and 
another  £70,000  guaranteed  by  means  of  subscribed 
shares.  The  Government  had  granted  a  site  on  the  east 
side  of  Somerset  House  on  condition  that  the  college 
was  erected  in  uniformity  with  that  building. 
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King's  College  was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  on 
August  14,  1829.  Its  government  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  a  council,  which  reports  annually  to  the  whole 
body  of  members.  The  building  was  sufficiently  far 
advanced  to  permit  of  its  formal  opening  on  October  8, 
1831,  with  a  service  of  dedication,  and  the  first  lecture 
delivered  on  October  10.  The  fiist  principal  was  the 
Rev.  William  Otter,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
in  which  diocese  his  name  is  still  associated  with  a 
training  coOege  for  mistresses  of  elementary  schools. 
The  college  was  divided  into  two  departments — the 
senior  department,  afterwards  known  as  the  "  Depart- 
ment of  General  Literature  and  Science,"  and  the  junior 
department.  The  first  of  the  scientific  schools  to  be 
added  was  medicine.  Then  followed  engineering  in 
1838,  due  to  the  advent  of  steam  locomotion.  Arising 
from  the  needs  of  the  medical  school.  King's  CoUege 
Hospital  was  instituted  in  1839,  and  by  the  Bill  now 
before  Parliament  authority  is  obtained  for  its  removal 
into  the  heart  of  South  London.  A  separate  theological 
department  was  not  established  until  1847.  Evening 
classes  were  introduced  in  1856  and  have  ever  since 
remained  a  prominent  feature  in  the  work  of  the  college. 
The  Oriental  department  was  formed  in  1861.  To 
commemorate  the  jubilee  of  the  college  a  fund  was  raised 
to  promote  the  higher  education  of  women.  A  sum  of 
nearly  £7000  was  subscribed,  and  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  women's  department  in  Kensington  Square  authorised 
as  a  portion  of  the  college  by  the  Act  of  1882.  By  the 
University  of  London  Act,  1898,  the  college  became  a 
school  of  the  University  in  all  its  faculties. 

Considerable  modifications  were  made  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  college  by  an  Act  passed  in  1903.  It  has 
been  contended  that  the  college  then  destroyed  its  trust 
deeds,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  wide  divergence  was 
made  from  the  intentions  of  the  original  founders  as  set 
forth  in  the  charter.  All  tests  for  members  of  the 
governing  body  were  abolished  and  also  for  all  professors 
except  those  in  the  faculty  of  theology.  The  present 
Bill  is  complementary  to  that  Act,  and  endeavours  to 
secure  that  the  faculty  of  theology  shall  remain  to 
represent  the  original  foundation,  while  the  whole  of  the 
remainder  is  transferred  to  the  University  of  London. 
In  order  that  it  may  be  handed  over  free  of  debt  the 
council  require  a  sum  of  ;f25,ooo,  which  would  also  make 
provision  for  a  substantial  working  balance.  Toward 
this  they  have  in  hand  or  promised  a  sum  of  more  than 
£15,000.  For  the  complete  equipment  and  endowment 
of  the  college  is  needed  another  £75,000.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  theological  faculty  is  a  matter  requiring 
a  separate  appeal  which  has  a  special  claim  upon  members 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Bill  provides  that 
accommodation  shall  be  allotted  to  it  in  the  event  of 
the  removal  of  the  college.  Alterations  are  made  in  the 
ex-offlcio  governors  with  a  view  to  securing  that  they 
are  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  theological 
department,  with  a  Dean  at  its  head,  will  be  under  the 
control  of  a  special  committee  of  the  council.  The 
present  principal.  Dr.  Headlam,  will  also  be  the  first 
Dean. 


The  Bill  authorises  the  constitution  of  a  separate 
governing  body  for  King's  College  School,  Wimbledon. 
A  sum  of  about  £40,000  is  required  in  order  that  it  may 
be  transferred  to  them  free  of  debt.  The  Strand  School 
and  Civil  Service  Department  is  to  be  removed  as  soon 
as  possible  from  the  college  building.  The  council 
desire  to  continue  its  work,  but  the  space  which  it  occupies 
is  needed  by  the  college.  A  body  of  five  commissioners 
is  to  be  appointed  to  carry  out  the  transfer,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  may  be  complete  by  the  end  of  the  year  1910. 
As  the  detailed  provisions  of  the  Bill  have  received  the 
careful  attention  of  those  primarily  concerned,  and  owe 
much  to  the  wide  knowledge  of  educational  affairs  of 
the  principal,  Dr.  Headlam,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
they  will  receive  any  considerable  modification  in  their 
passage  through  Parliament. 


Agricultural  Education  in 
Japan 

By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

Although  several  members  of  distinguished  Japanese 
families  have  been  students  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College,  Cirencester,  the  Japanese  Government  has 
never  looked  to  England  for  guidance  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  agricultural  education.  Germany  has  been 
taken  as  the  model  for  agriculture  generally,  and  France 
for  horse-breeding.  In  fact,  Mr.  Sharp,  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  Elphinstone  College,  Bombay,  when 
officially  studying  the  educational  system  of  Japan  with 
special  reference  to  its  bearing  on  the  problems  of 
Indian  education,  was  painfully  struck  with  the  polite 
contempt  with  which  the  Enghsh  neglect  of  agricultural 
education  is  regarded  in  Japan.  The  Departmental 
Committee  on  Agricultural  Education  that  is  now 
sitting  ought  through  its  recommendations  to  remove 
this  reproach,  and  meanwhile  a  brief  account  of  what 
has  been  accomph'shed  by  our  allies  may  be  of  interest. 
The  area  of  the  Japanese  Isles,  exclusive  of  Formosa, 
is  about  147,000  square  miles,  as  compared  with  121,377 
square  miles  in  the  British  Isles  ;  the  population  of 
the  former  is  between  forty-six  and  forty-seven  millions, 
that  of  the  latter  in  1906  about  43,659,100.  There  is  no 
great  difference  between  these  respective  figures.  Agri- 
culture remains  the  predominant  industry  of  both 
nations.  The  problems  with  which  each  is  confronted 
are  not  wholly  dissimilar.  In  Japan,  for  instance, 
there  has  been  a  steady  migration  from  rural  to  urban 
districts.  From  1890  to  1898  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  urban  population  was  about  33  per  thou- 
sand, that  in  the  rural  lo  per  thousand.  The  first 
attempts  at  the  scientific  treatment  of  agriculture 
were  made  some  thirty  years  ago.  Most  of  them  were 
not  a  success,  owing  to  the  lack  of  trained  men  to 
superintend  the  experimental  farms  and  kindred  deve- 
lopments.    Now  the  entire  country  is  completely  and 
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efficiently  organised  under  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. All  higher  primary  schools  must  teach  either 
agriculture,  commerce,  or  manual  work.  According 
to  recent  statistics,  out  of  8280  higher  primary  schools 
1178  provided  courses  in  agriculture.  The  subjects 
correspond  with  local  conditions,  and  include  soils, 
irrigation,  manures,  implements,  planting,  silk-culture, 
and  so  forth.  The  general  aim  is  rather  to  interest  the 
pupils  in  agricultural  pursuits  than  to  impart  technical 
instruction.  There  are  503  supplementary  agricultural 
schools,  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  their 
exact  character.  In  his  investigations  Mr.  Sharp 
found  it  not  uncommon  to  term  them  "  agricultural " 
schools  simply  because  their  pupils  belonged  to  the 
agricultural  community. 

There  are  three  grades  of  technical  instruction  :  (i) 
lower,  or  Class  B ;  (2)  intermediate,  or  Class  A ;  and 
(3)  higher.  Of  the  schools  in  Class  B,  twenty-nine, 
with  III  teachers  and  1670  pupils,  teach  agriculture 
proper,  while  nine  combine  other  subjects  with  it. 
They  are  public  institutions,  aided  from  the  national 
treasury,  the  maximum  grant  being  £100.  The  average 
annual  expenditure  of  each  school  is  estimated  at  £3T-5. 
In  Class  A  thirty-three  schools,  with  326  teachers  and 
4100  pupils,  devote  themselves  to  agriculture  alone  ; 
thirteen  others  provide  additional  instruction.  The 
total  cost  of  maintaining  the  purely  agricultural  schools 
of  this  grade  is  £55,000.  The  main  course  of  study 
covers  three  years,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  long  vacation  occurs  in  the  winter,  when  operations 
on  the  land  are  practically  suspended.  Candidates 
for  the  main  course  must  be  over  seventeen,  and  are 
expected  to  have  passed  through  a  higher  primary 
school.  Each  school  may  arrange  a  preparatory  course, 
a  post-graduate  course,  special  courses,  or  supplementary 
courses  for  those  preparing  for  the  more  advanced 
branches  of  agricultural  education.  Mr.  Sharp  visited 
two  of  these  schools,  one  founded  ten  and  the  other 
twenty-five  years  ago.  At  the  latter  there  are  sixteen 
teachers,  with  two  hundred  students.  The  three  depart- 
ments comprise  agriculture,  silk,  and  veterinary  science, 
and  the  annual  cost  is  £1500.  No  charge  is  made  for 
tuition. 

The  highest  agricultural  education  is  given  at  Sapporo, 
Morioka,  and  the  agricultural  college  at  Tokyo.  Sap- 
poro is  the  capital  of  the  Hokkaido,  and  the  school  was 
first  opened  there  in  1876  under  American  supervision. 
In  1894  it  was  placed  under  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  was  permitted  to  receive  permanent  endow- 
ments of  land  and  to  accumulate  property  of  its  own. 
The  results  to  the  Hokkaido  of  these  thirty  years  of 
labour  are  thus  summarised  :  "  The  population  is  on 
its  way  to  a  million  ;  hundreds  of  miles  of  railway  have 
been  opened ;  agriculture,  stock-raising,  mining,  and 
fishing  are  all  yielding  valuable  returns ;  harbours 
and  other  pubHc  works  have  been  constructed.  In  all 
this  the  graduates  of  the  agricultural  school  have 
played  a  prominent  part."  The  staff  consists  of  fifteen 
professors,  thirteen  assistant  professors,  and  nine  lec- 
turers   and    instructors.     Associated    with   the   school 


are  farms  with  an  area  of  some  15,000  acres,  whilst 
the  forests  extend  over  130,000  acres.  Part  of  the 
land  is  devoted  to  experiments  and  the  practical  work 
of  the  students  ;  part  forms  a  model  farm  on  a  large 
scale  ;  and  part  is  split  up  into  small  holdings,  let 
to  270  farmers.  About  130  students  are  admitted 
annually  out  of  three  or  four  times  the  number  of 
applicants.  The  full  course  extends  over  four  years  ; 
besides  this,  there  are  (a)  a  preparatory  course  of  two 
years,  (b)  courses  of  three  years  in  agriculture,  civil 
engineering,  and  forestry,  and  (c)  a  shorter  course  of 
two  years  for  practical  farmers.  The  annual  expen- 
diture of  the  school  is  ^^7000.  The  fees  are  £2  for  the 
main  course,  £1  4s.  for  the  preparatory,  and  £1  los. 
for  the  rest.  As  is  customary  in  Japan,  the  best  students 
are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  fees,  and  some  receive 
allowances  or  loans  varying  from  £6  to  £10  per  annum. 

The  Morioka  school  was  opened  in  1903  for  students 
of  the  upper  middle  classes  over  seventeen  years  of 
age.  Each  principal  course  in  agriculture,  forestry, 
or  veterinary  science  covers  three  years.  It  is  intended 
that  agricultural  graduates  shall  take  up  educational 
work  or  research  at  experimental  stations.  The  forestry 
graduates  will  be  employed  by  the  Government,  and 
the  veterinary  graduates  as  inspectors  under  local 
authorities,  or  they  may  become  private  practitioners. 
The  land  and  building  cost  about  £15,000,  and  the  annual 
expenditure  is  about  £4000. 

The  Imperial  University  at  Tokyo  comprises  six 
distinct  colleges,  of  which  the  most  recently  established 
is  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Two  separate  institutions 
for  agriculture  and  forestry  were  amalgamated  and 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  in  1886,  and  in  1890  the  joint  college  was 
united  to  the  Imperial  University.  It  costs  about 
£13,400  a  year  to  maintain,  and  the  fees  amount  alto- 
gether to  some  £900  a  year.  Students  are  only  admitted 
after  a  preparatory  course  of  three  years  in  a  higher 
school,  and  the  college  provides  a  course  of  three  years 
in  either  agriculture,  agricultural  chemistry,  forestry, 
or  veterinary  science.  In  1903  there  were  406  students, 
distributed  as  follows  :  Agriculture,  28 ;  agricultural 
chemistry,  25  ;  forestry,  43  ;  veterinary  science,  9  ; 
subsidiary  courses,  201. 

Attention  here  can  only  be  drawn  to  the  organised 
system  of  agricultural  education  which  the  Japanese 
Government  has  gradually  built  up.  It  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  laisser-aller  policy  adopted  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  details  furnished  by 
Mr.  Sharp  deserve  serious  consideration  on  the  eve 
of  what  we  all  hope  may  prove  a  new  and  effective 
departure  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  co-operation 
with  the  local  authorities. 


Secondary  Schools  Association. — For  the  purpose  of 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  secondary  education,  a  new 
association  has  been  formed  with  Canon  Rawnsley  as  acting 
Hon.  Sec.  ;  its  aim  being  to  preserve  the  variety  which  is 
characteristic  of  our  public  secondary  schools.  Its  office 
is  at  25  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
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Woodwork  in  Secondary 
Schools 

By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  H.  Berwick,  B.A. 

Woodwork  in  secondary  schools  has,  I  hope,  come 
to  stay,  though  some  regard  it  as  an  ugly  duckling, 
others  as  a  Jacob  of  better  things.  It  has  been  given 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Board  of  Education  a 
lowly  place  at  a  side  table,  and  is  treated  very  much  as 
an  unwelcome  guest ;  but  I  venture  to  assert  that  for 
a  large  number  of  boys,  from  an  educational  point  of 
view  and  in  consideration  of  its  practical  effect  and  of 
its  ultimate  utility,  it  is  of  more  value  than  several 
subjects  which  receive  fuller  attention  and  more  frequent 
mention  in  the  curricula  of  secondary  schools. 

The  value  of  woodwork  as  a  medium  of  training 
depends  more  than  most  subjects  do  on  how  it  is  taught — 
but  before  considering  methods  of  teaching  it,  I  would 
look  at  its  ethical  value.  It  certainly  inculcates  habits 
of  order,  neatness,  and  accuracy.  A  boy  must  learn 
here  in  a  very  practical  way  the  need  of  definiteness 
and  accurate  measurement  and  appreciate  the  inter- 
dependence of  part  and  whole. 

It  engenders,  too,  if  properly  taught,  a  love  of  active 
and  interesting  employment  and  an  unfading  delight 
in  things  practical  and  tangible  which  are  necessary 
in  every  walk  of  life. 

It  fosters  and  encourages  self-effort,  initiative  and 
self-reliance,  and  brings  with  it,  in  a  way  very  few 
school  subjects  do,  its  own  reward.  The  immediate 
result  of  work,  good  or  bad,  needs  no  master's  criticism 
or  blue  pencil — it  is  visible,  patent  even  to  the  un- 
initiated, and  one  suffers  accordingly. 

It  very  frequently  brings  compensa  ion  to  boys 
who  do  not  shine  at  bookwork  and  brings  out  qualities 
which  are  of  great  value  to  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. 
It  gives  the  boy  who  is  not  heady  a  chance  of  showing 
that  he  is  handy. 

It  is,  too,  if  properly  taught,  probably  the  most 
enjoyed  of  all  subjects,  and  it  is  the  only  subject  for 
which  I  personally  have  seen  boys  waiting  outside 
the  door  for  the  bell  to  ring.  Certainly  it  provides 
a  boy  with  an  interest  which  he  can  carry  with  him  in 
his  future  life.  It  may  supply  him  with  a  hobby, 
which  makes  him  a  useful  man  about  a  house,  and  in 
view  of  the  increasing  number  of  boys  from  elementary 
schools  who  now  attend  secondary  schools,  it  will 
save  him  expense  in  the  matter  of  household  repairs. 

Moreover  it  is  the  only  school  subject  in  which  brain 
and  muscle  are  exercised  at  the  same  time  and  to  a 
similar  extent.  It  furnishes  the  human  boy  with  an 
organised,  profitable,  bodily  labour,  which,  as  Jeremy 
Taylor  says,  "  is  most  useful  and  of  the  greatest  benefit 
for  driving  away  the  devil." 

With  regard  to  method  of  teaching,  the  danger 
seems  to  lie  in  the  monotony  that  may  be  attached 
to  the  work.  There  may  be  too  much  method  in  it. 
It  may  be  well  to  introduce  tools  gradually,  to  give 


lectures  on  the  principles  of  leverage,  on  woods,  on 
dynamic  properties  :  but  all  this  must  be  introduced 
in  small  lots.  Certainly  exercises  must  be  carried  out 
in  the  simples'  form  to  begin  with,  but  side  by  side 
with  the  exercise  some  article  should  be  in  the  making — 
one  chosen  by  the  boy  himself  if  possible.  But  before 
even  the  simplest  paring,  jo  nt  or  article  is  attempted 
a  drawing  to  scale  must  in  every  case  be  made — a 
plan,  an  elevation  and  an  isometric  or  oblique  pro- 
jection— which  the  boy  must  have  at  the  bench  in  front 
of  him,  and  from  which  he  must  mark  out  his  work. 

The  wood  on  which  the  boy  is  working  should  not, 
in  any  case,  be  touched  by  the  instructor  ;  the  latter 
should  show  him  on  the  rough  how  and  what  he  ought 
to  do,  and  leave  him  to  work  out  his  own  material  with 
fear  and  trembling.  The  orthodox  and  stereotyped 
articles  that  are  made  in  most  workshops  seem  to  me 
deadly  dull,  and  while  it  is  necessary  to  set  exercises 
which  all  the  boys  of  a  class  must  do,  it  brings  out 
individuality  if  each  boy  is  allowed  to  please  himself 
and  is  encouraged  to  make  his  own  design,  and  depart 
from  the  hackneyed  patterns  of  soap-bo.xes,  book- 
shelves, letter-racks,  &c. 

I  can  only  say,  in  my  own  case,  that  boys  have  re- 
sponded in  a  wonderful  way  and  produced  original 
designs  that  have  been  both  artistic  and  practical,  and 
have  exercised  considerable  ingenuity  in  carrying  out 
suggestions.  Small  school  repairs  may  be  done 
in  the  school  workshop,  and  shelves,  cupboards,  notice- 
boards,  picture-frames,  simple  laboratory  apparatus, 
easels,  and  other  school  fixtures  should  certainly  be 
made  by  the  boys  themselves. 

Out  of  school  hours  boys  have  helped  me  to  put  up 
a  poultry-house  and  a  summer-house,  and  next  term 
we  begin  a  pavilion,  30  ft.  by  14  ft.,  to  be  finished  before 
the  summer  term. 

I  am  quite  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  woodwork 
taken  seriously  by  an  educated  man  is  a  great  educative 
medium.  But  if  relegated  to  a  village  carpenter  who 
has  only  local  names  for  every  joint,  provincial  spelling 
for  every  tool,  and  bad  language  for  every  fault,  it 
does  more  harm  than  good.  I  have  also  a  vivid  re- 
collection of  a  school  in  which  the  school  carjjenter 
and  his  assistants  spent  the  last  fortnight  of  every 
term  in  finishing  or  re-making  the  articles  made  by  the 
boys,  which  were  much  admired  at  home  and  gained 
the  school  a  certain  reputation  for  technical  instruction. 

Woodwork  must  ever  be  a  traptpyov  ;  it  cannot  be 
allowed  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  main  affair  ; 
but  it  deserves  closer  attention  and  something  more 
than  the  superior  and  indulgent  attitude  that  is  often 
adopted  towards  it. 


The  Assistant  Mistresses  in  their  general  resolutions 
followed  much  the  same  line  as  the  assistant  masters  ;  but 
we  think  it  is  worthy  of  record  that  they  demand  a  nominee 
on  the  Registration  Council,  and  think  that  one-fifth  of 
its  members  should  be  women.  Several  useful  suggestions 
were  made  as  to  the  ideal  curriculum  for  girls'  schools. 
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Common  Room  Papers 
The  Conversation  Lesson 

By  Nora  C.  Usher 

This  kind  of  language  lesson  is  more  in  request  both 
at  home  and  abroad  than  any  other.  In  the  Daily 
Telegraph  and  in  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  alike, 
one  seldom  glances  down  the  educational  columns 
without  seeing  some  school  of  languages  or  some  private 
pupils  requiring  a  conversational  teacher.  There  being 
such  a  demand  for  this  form  of  instruction,  it  may 
perhaps  be  worth  while  to  ask  what  qualifications  are 
necessary  to  success  in  this  direction.  Taking  for 
granted  thorough  grammatical  knowledge,  and  clear, 
correct  pronunciation,  there  are  three  others  quite  as 
essential  though  often  overlooked— freshness,  tact,  and 
self-confidence.  Without  these  you  may  obtain  pupils, 
but  will  not  keep  them,  and  keeping  them  is  the  main 
consideration. 

Said  an  English  teacher  of  some  years'  experience  to 
me  the  other  day :  "  Oh,  aren't  you  tired  to  death  of 
these   endless    conversations  ?  "     Now   such  a  teacher 
could  never  be  successful,  for  a  tired  master  or  mistress 
makes  tired  pupils,  and  tired  pupils  never  accomplish 
anything  worth  speaking  of.     One  of  my  own  pupils 
lately  very  reluctantly  gave  up  a  clever  Spanish  master 
entirely  because  of  his  unfortunate  habit  of  yawning ; 
his    next    one,   though    he    did    not    yawn,   actually 
dozed  during  the  lesson  !      A  lady  who  had    expensive 
private  lessons  at  a  Continental  language  school  told  me 
that  her  master,  a  young  man  of  five  and  twenty,  used 
to  come  to  the  lesson  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
looking  as  if  he  had  been  up  all  night ;   and  that  on  one 
occasion  when,  after  leaving  the  school,  she  went  back 
for  a  book  she  had  forgotten,  she  found  him,  his  head  on 
his  arms  on  the  table,  so  fast  asleep  that  he  did  not  hear 
her  come  in  or  go  out.     Of  course  teachers  being  human 
must  feel  fatigue  sometimes,  but  any  one  whose  normal 
condition  is  a  tired  one  should  confine  himself  or  herself 
to  the    old-fashioned    style    of   lesson,  which    one  can 
go  through   automatically ;    to    attempt    conversation 
with  foreigners  unless  you  are  feeling  quite  fresh  is  as 
bad  as  the  treadmill  for  teacher  and  taught. 

The  second  essential  is  tact.  It  is  obvious  that  one 
of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  conversation  teacher  is  the 
finding  of  subject-matter  ;  and  in  the  search  for  it  one 
is  apt  to  be  tactless.  Therefore,  until  you  know  your 
student  well,  keep  strictly  to  general  topics.  A  lady 
whom,  on  account  of  her  excellent  English,  I  wished  to 
recommend,  when  she  called  to  see  me  about  the  matter 
talked  for  a  whole  hour  about  her  own  ailments.  I  did 
not  hear  the  result  of  my  recommendation,  but  I  was 
sorry  for  the  pupil.  On  the  other  hand,  pupils  very  often 
like  to  talk  about  themselves,  but  be  sure  to  let  them  take 
the  lead  in  doing  so.  Curiosity  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  is  an  effectual  muzzle.  Tact  that  is  almost  a 
talent  is  required  to  make  interesting  conversation  for 
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one  or  two  hours  with  a  person  who  is,  perhaps,  a  per- 
fect stranger  to  you,  and  of  whose  interests  you  know 
nothing.  No  less  tact  is  needful  when  pupils  take  the 
initiative  and  converse  readily,  for  the  pleasure  of 
conversing  must  not  supersede  the  object  of  the  lesson. 
A  tactful  teacher  knows  exactly  on  what  subjects  to 
speak  and  for  how  long.  One  of  my  pupils,  a  middle-aged 
married  lady  of  very  good  position,  once  took  some 
French  conversation  lessons  from  a  young  Frenchman 
who  had  been  recommended  to  her.  One  day,  being  at  a 
loss  for  a  subject,  he  gave  her  an  account  of  how  he  had 
spent  the  night  at  one  of  the  low  dancing  saloons  in 
Hamburg.  The  lady's  rigid  silence  might  have  warned 
him  that  the  subject  was  distasteful,  but  he  rushed 
on  his  fate.  "  Do  you  ever  take  your  daughter  there  ?  " 
he  asked  in  conclusion.  That  was  the  climax.  The  ill- 
advised  man  never  gave  another  lesson  to  Frau  B. 

Self-confidence  is  a  third  essential.  At  my  first  inter- 
view with  my  first  pupil  many  years  ago,  in  New  York, 
it  IS  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  more  frightened,  the 
pupil  or  I.  He  was  a  Spaniard  wanting  three  hours' 
conversation  weekly,  and  the  very  thought  of  it  was  a 
nightmare  to  me.  If  you  show  any  sign  of  nervousness 
the  pupil  puts  it  down  to  his  own  inability  to  make  him- 
self understood  ;  but  remain  undisturbed,  and  however 
unintelligible  the  jargon  to  which  you  may  have  to 
listen,  he  will  think  he  is  getting  on  finely,  and  for  the 
pupil  to  be  at  ease  is  the  first  step  towards  progress. 
Above  all,  never  show  any  sign  of  impatience,  even 
though  you  may  repeat  the  same  correction  twenty  times 
in  half  an  hour.  Irritability  or  impatience  in  the 
teacher  strikes  the  pupil  dumb. 

The  conversation  lesson  has  a  peculiar  fascination  of 
its  own.  I  am  writing  this  during  the  holidays,  but 
pupils  find  me  out  even  now,  and  this  morning  I  gave 
two  hours  to  a  young  Japanese  who  knows  about  six 
words  of  English.  At  the  conclusion  we  were  both 
fresher  than  when  we  began,  for  interested  intelligence 
in  the  pupil  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  teacher.  In 
the  conversation  lesson  more  than  in  any  other  one  can 
note  the  progress  made  ;  in  this  fact  lies  the  fascination 
of  the  work,  and  it  is  this  fascination  which  transforms 
a  toil  into  a  pleasure. 

The  Association  of  Teachers  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of 
Scotland  will  hold  a  congress  in  Glasgow  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  February  7  and  8.  On  Friday  evening 
Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.,  will  give  an  address,  and  a 
musical  programme  and  an  exhibition  of  scientific  ap- 
paratus by  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  will  take 
place.  On  Saturday  papers  will  be  read  by  Sir  Wm. 
MacEwan  on  the  "  Structure  and  Function  of  the  Brain 
with  reference  to  school  curricula";  Miss  Galloway,  Pri- 
cipal  of  Queen  Margaret  College,  on  "  The  Future  of  the 
Secondary  School  Girl  "  ;  Professor  Medley  on  "  History 
in  Secondary  Schools  "  ;  Professor  Gregory  on  "  Geography 
in  Secondary  Schools  "  ;  Dr.  John  G.  Kerr  on"  Suggestions 
from  the  London  Congress  on  School  Hygiene  "  ;  and 
Mr.  Strong,  Rector  of  Montrose  Academy,  on  "  The 
Professional  Training  of  the  Secondary  School  Teacher." 
Several  social  functions  have  been  arranged  for. 
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Our  Schools 

XXV.  Malvern  College 

Sapiens  qui  prospicit 

Nature  has  changed  little,  though  man  has  marred 
much,  since  the  time  when  William  Langland  lay 
down  "  in  a  Mayes  morwnynge  on  Malverne  huUes  " 
and,  as  he  "  slumberde  on  a  slepynge,"  saw  the 
Vision  of  Piers  Plowman.  It  may  be  that  the  dream 
was  nothing  more  than  a  literary  convention.  Any- 
how, "  wery  of  wandringe  "  and  beset  with  cares, 
he  can  have  paid  little  heed  to  the  loveliness  of  the 
scene  around  him.  How  different  must  be  the 
feelings  of  the  newly  arrived  Malvemian,  when  on 
the  opening  day  of  a  summer  term  he  finds  his  way 
to  the  summit  of  the  Beacon  and  gazes  for  the  first 
time  on  that  glorious  prospect.  If  he  has  learned 
well  his  geography  of  England  at  his  preparatory 
school,  he  knows  that  the  narrow  ridge  on  which 
he  stands  is  fourteen  hundred  feet  above  sea-level. 
Those  blue  distances  beyond  the  wooded  "  banks  " 
and  deep  orchards  of  Herefordshire  are  Welsh 
mountains  ;  that  solitary  cone  to  the  north  is  the 
Wrekin.  Eastward,  it  is  true,  across  the  valleys  of 
Severn  and  of  Avon,  the  view  is  shortened  by  the 
hiUs  of  Warwickshire  and  Oxfordshire  and  the 
Cotswolds,  but  to  the  south  the  eye  travels  over  the     surroundings. 


reaches  of  the  lower  Severn  to  the  dim  outline  of 
Mendip.  A  view  so  extensive  and  so  varied  can 
hardly  be  found  elsewhere  in  England.  Perhaps 
some  day  our  boy,  as  he  toils  in  a  "  college  run," 
will  call  the  hills  a  "  grind  "  ;  but  let  us  hope  that  he 
will  take  his  school  motto  in  its  literal  sense,  and 
learn  to  love  and  study  the  fair  country  which  spreads 
around  him.  Whether  or  no  the  founders  of  Malvern 
College  regarded  the  value  of  beautiful  scenery  as  a 
factor  in  education  may  be  doubted.  Rather,  we 
may  suppose,  they  had  an  eye  to  the  salubrity  of 
the  climate  and  the  growing  popularity  of  Malvern 
as  a  watering-place.  Whatever  their  motives,  they 
chose  an  ideal  site  for  their  school. 

Malvern  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  our  larger  public 
schools.  Early  in  the  sixties  a  band  of  men  in- 
terested in  education,  prominent  among  whom  was 
the  late  Earl  Beauchamp,  founded  the  Malvern 
College  Company,  and  the  school  opened  in  1865 
under  the  Headmastership  of  the  Reverend  Arthur 
Faber,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  He  was  a 
Wykehamist,  and,  so  far  as  they  could  be  adapted 
to  its  circumstances,  he  ran  the  new  school  on 
Winchester  traditions.  Retiring  in  1880,  he  left 
a  school  of  nearly  three  hundred  boys.  A  period 
of  depression  followed,  but  losses  were  more  than 
made  good  in  the  Headmastership  of  the  Reverend 
WiUiam  Grundy,  whose  brief  reign,  marked  by  great 
energy  and  abiUty,  was  closed  by  death  in  1891. 
Since  his  time  Malvern  has  never  looked  back.  The 
number  of  boys,  which  in  1885  was  not  more  than 
two  hundred,  has  now  reached  five  hundred,  a  rapid 
expansion  which  has  necessitated  a  large  increase 
and  improvement  in  buildings  and  in  plant. 

With  the  exception  of  the  chapel,  a  recent  addition, 
which  is  finely  proportioned  and  altogether  pleasing 
within  and  without,  none  of  the  school  buildings 
presents  striking  features  of  architectural  interest. 
The  College  itself,  it  is  true,  is  imposing.  In  style 
it  is  an  imitation  of  late  sixteenth  century  Gothic, 
and  the  ivy  which  clothes  the  walls  from  base  to 
roof  suggests  at  a  distance  a  venerable  antiquity 
little  in  accord  with  actual  fact.  And  it  must  be 
confessed  that  there  is  much  which  a  nearer  and 
more  critical  inspection  would  condemn  as  pre- 
tentious. Dominated  by  this  central  structure  and 
ranged  down  the  hiU-side  north  and  south  of  the 
grounds  stand  the  ten  houses  in  which  the  boys  are 
distributed.  These  with  the  other  buildings  are 
conveniently  situated,  well  adapted  for  their  purposes, 
and   form  an   harmonious  scheme   amid  beaut  ifu 
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The  school  is  divided  into  Classical,  Modem,  and 
Army  Sides,  of  which  the  first  is  the  largest.  As  an 
adjunct  to  the  Modem  Side,  a  well-equipped  School 
of  Mechanical  Engineering  has  been  provided  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  intended  for  the  pro- 
fession of  engineering  or  for  an  industrial  career. 
Some  boys  use  the  shop  only  out  of  school  hours, 
but  in  the  case  of  "  whole-timers  "  engineering  is 
made  part  of  the  ordinary  curriculum. 

In  the  autumn  and  spring  terms  the  day's  routine 
for  all  begins  with  chapel  at  9  o'clock.  Then  follow 
three  hours  of  work,  with  a  short  break  after  the 
second.  The  period  between  12.30  and  dinner  is 
utilised  for  various  optional  subjects  and  for  physical 
drill,  but  otherwise  is  free  for  recreation.  After- 
noon school  begins  at  4.15  and  lasts  for  two  hours. 
Preparation,  known  as  "  Hall,"  is  taken  in  houses 
at  7  P.M.  There  are  two  half-hoHdays  in  the  week. 
In  summer  these  arrangements  are  modified.  Then 
the  day  opens  with  school  at  7  a.m.,  a  third  half- 
hoUday  is  allowed,  and  the  aftemoon  lessons  are 
taken  from  2.30  till  4.30.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  scheme  does  not  admit  of  boys  being  engaged 
in  preparation  out  of  school  during  school  hours. 
Useful  work  ancillary  to  the  class-room  is  being  done 
by  the  Debating  and  Literary  Societies. 

So  far  as  distinctions  gained  at  the  Universities 
and  in  other  public  examinations  can  be  taken  as 
proofs  of  educational  efficiency,  the  school  may  be 
well  satisfied  with  its  record.  The  financial  diffi- 
culties of  early  days  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
Council  to  offer  attractions  to  clever  boys  in  the 
shape  of  valuable  entrance  scholarships  ;  and  though 
larger  emoluments  have  been  provided  in  recent 
years,  Malvem  cannot  expect  to  compete  with  some 
of  her  older  and  wealthier  rivals. 

When  the  school  started,  there  was  Httle  to  justify 
hopes  of  proficiency  in  games.  His  favit  Natura 
locis — but  not  in  the  interest  of  the  cricketer. 
Amusing  stories  are  told  of  the  difficulties  she  pre- 
sented to  early  generations,  before  art  had  triumphed 
over  her  anomahes.  "  It  was  not,"  writes  the  first 
Headmaster,  "  that  our  cricket  field  sloped  here  and 
there,  but  that  it  sloped  everywhere.  Therefore  no 
wise  man  contended  that  it  was  beyond  criticism. 
Nevertheless,  like  many  unpromising  things,  it  proved 
better  than  its  promise.  It  had  its  defects,  but  it 
had  its  compensation  also.  It  soon  tumed  out  that 
the  natives  had  an  advantage  over  outsiders." 
These  conditions  have  now  been  long  changed  ;  a 
number  of  terraced  grounds  have  been  scooped  out 
of  the  slope,  and  the  "  Senior  Turf  "  is  noted  for 
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the  excellence  of  its  wickets.  For  football  a  field 
of  nearly  thirty  acres  has  been  acquired  west  of  the 
railway:  much  levelling,  however,  remains  to  be 
done. 

The  success  of  Malvemians  in  the  athletic  world 
may  have  induced  the  opinion  that  games  are  as- 
signed too  prominent  a  place  in  the  school  hfe.     The 
writer,  however,  believes  that  a  spirit  of  athleticism 
prevails  in  no  greater  degree  at  Malvem  than  in  most 
other   public   schools.     But   certainly   the   modem 
practice   of  entrusting  the  general   supervision  of 
games   to   masters   has   been   attended   here   with 
remarkable  results.     It  is  not  only  the  fact  that 
strong  elevens  at  cricket  and  football  have  become 
the  rule,  many  members  of  which  have  attained 
distinction  as  University  "  Blues  "  and  as  county 
and  intemational  players,  but  systematic  organi- 
sation has  developed  a  healthy  keenness  throughout 
the    "clubs"    into   which   the   school   is   divided. 
Further,  although  some  may  ascribe  a  certain  want 
of  initiative  and  of  independence  in  judgment  to  the 
working  of  this  system,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  association  of  masters  in  games  has  done  much 
to  produce  a  cordial  sympathy  between  the  staff 
and  the  school,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  over- 
estimated.    Many    have    given    willing    assistance, 
but  the  credit  for  success  is  owed  in  chief  to  one, 
who  has  for  more  than  twenty  years,  by  discrimina- 
tion, encouragement,  and  personal  example,  stimu- 
lated boys  of  athletic  promise  to  make  the  most  of 
their   natural   aptitudes.     Little   need   be   said   of 
subordinate  games.     In  racquets  a  high  standard 
has  been  set  by  the  achievements  of  a  famous  family, 
six  members  of  which  have  successively  represented 
the   school   at   Queen's,   where   Malvem   has   been 
victorious  on  two  occasions.     Racquets  is  necessarily 
the  sport  of  the  few,  but  with  a  second  court  recently 
added  it  is  Hkely  that  more  will  give  attention  to 
the    game.     Of    athletic   sports   proper    the   most 
important    event     is   the    "  Ledbury  Run."     This 
cross-country   race   presents   more    than    ordinary 
difficulties  in  the  ascent  of  two  steep  hills — one  at 
the  start  near  Ledbury,  the  other  the  Malvem  range, 
which  is  crossed  at  a  point  a  httle  south  of  the 
Worcestershire  Beacon.     The  distance  is  something 
short  of  eight  miles,  and  has  been  covered  in  fifty 
minutes,  a  fine  proof  of  speed  and  endurance. 

For  the  hobbies  of  those  who  cannot  join  in 
athletic  games,  or  who  would  vary  their  monotony 
by  other  pursuits,  full  scope  is  given  by  a  flourishing 
Field  and  Archaeological  Society,  divided  into  sections 
under  the  presidency  of  meisters.    The  neighbourhood 
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of  Malvern  offers  peculiar  attractions  to  the  natura- 
list, and  beside  three  cathedral  cities  there  are  many 
places  rich  in  historical  associations  within  easy 
reach.  Half-day  expeditions  are  made  by  sections 
in  the  summer  term,  and  the  members  are  encouraged 
by  the  offer  of  prizes  to  make  careful  notes  of  their 
observations.  The  most  valuable  of  these  prizes 
— the  Boldero — is  awarded  for  the  best  naturalist's 
diary  and  a  special  paper  on  any  branch  of  nature- 
study  chosen  by  the  candidate,  which  must  be 
illustrated  by  pen-and-ink  sketches,  models,. plaster 
casts,  stuffed  specimens,  or  photographs.  Pains 
are  taken  by  the  officers  of  the  society  to  awaken 
and  sustain  a  real  interest,  so  that  an  excursion  may 
not  be  made  an  excuse  for  an  aimless  bicycle  ride. 
In  the  winter  terms,  lectures  are  given  in  the  museum, 
in  which  several  good  collections  made  by  boys 
themselves  and  augmented  by  Old  Malvernians 
and  other  friends  of  the  school  have  found  a  home. 
f  Since  1883  Malvern  has  recognised  the  duty  of  a 
public  school  in  the  work  of  training  the  citizen 
soldier.  The  Cadet  Corps,  which  is  attached  to  the 
1st  Worcester  R.G. A.  (Vols.),  and  which  in  its  ar- 
tillery equipment  is,  we  believe,  unique  among  public 
school  corps,  is  at  present  three  hundred  strong. 
In  gunnery  the  value  of  the  training  has  hitherto 
been  to  some  extent  discounted  by  the  fact  that  the 
corps  was  supplied  with  obsolete  weapons.  Last 
year,  however,  in  consequence  doubtless  of  recent 
awakening  at  the  War  Office,  the  authorities  sub- 
stituted for  these  four  breech-loading  twelve-pounders 
of  modem  pattern.  In  gun  drill  as  well  as  in  infantry 
driU  smartness  and  efficiency  are  encouraged  by 
house  competitions.  The  shooting  of  the  Eight 
at  Bisley,  which  in  the  past  has  not  been  extra- 
ordinarily successful,  showed  decided  improvement 
in  1907.  This  result  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to 
greater  facilities  for  practice  at  long  distances, 
partly  to  the  use  made  of  the  new  miniature  range 
provided  by  the  ready  generosity  of  parents  in 
response  to  an  appeal  issued  by  the  Headmaster. 
At  this  range  all  boys,  whether  enrolled  in  the  corps 
or  not,  are  expected  to  make  themselves  efficient. 

In  another  direction  the  school  shows  itself  alive 
to  national  needs.  The  Malvern  Mission  has  been 
planted  in  a  poor,  thickly  populated  district  of  East 
London,  forming  a  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish 
of  Holy  Trinity,  Canning  Town.  There  since  1893 
work  has  been  carried  on  amongst  a  population 
which  subsists  for  the  most  part  on  casual  employ- 
ment, and  which  was  previously  almost  entirely 
outside   the   reach   of   Church   influence.     Canning 


Town  is  a  far  cry  from  Malvern,  but  "distance  has 
not  been  allowed  to  weaken  the  keen  interest  which 
the  school  has  manifested  in  its  mission-field.  The 
effect  of  missionary  effort  such  as  this  upon  the  moral 
and  religious  life  of  a  school  needs  no  argument  ; 
it  has  besides  a  special  educational  value  in 
bringing  the  boys  into  closer  touch  with  those  social 
and  economic  problems  with  which  as  the  citizens 
of  the  future  they  will  have  to  deal. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  difficulties 
which  faced  the  Council  in  by-gone  years.  How 
serious  these  were  is  probably  little  realised  by  the 
Malvernian  of  to-day.  Happily,  at  the  most  critical 
period  in  its  history,  the  affairs  of  the  school  were 
administered  by  a  man  of  rare  business  capacity. 
To  the  late  Mr.  G.  E.  Martin,  the  treasurer  and 
ultimately  the  chairman  of  the  Council,  on  which 
he  sat  for  forty  years,  the  College  owes  a  debt  which 
can  hardly  be  estimated.  But  even  his  financial 
acumen  and  devoted  service  could  not  have  tided 
the  governing  body  over  its  embarrassments,  had 
not  his  efforts  been  materially  seconded  by  the 
liberality  of  Headmasters,  masters,  parents,  and 
others  interested  in  the  school,  to  whom  is  largely 
due  the  provision  of  the  chapel,  the  science  labora- 
tory (the  gift  of  the  fourth  Headmaster,  the  Reverend 
A.  St.  J.  Gray),  the  swimming-bath,  the  cricket 
pavilion,  and  many  other  improvements.  The  needs 
of  the  school  and  the  desire  to  promote  its  welfare 
and  development  called  into  existence  the  Old 
Malvernian  Society,  which  was  formed  in  1894  ^^^ 
now  numbers  over  fifteen  hundred  members.  The 
active  loyalty  of  this  patriotic  body  has  proved  how 
strong  is  the  bond  which  unites  it  with  Alma  Mater 
and  how  sure  its  faith  in  her  future.  Since  its  in- 
ception it  has  through  the  financial  ability  of  its 
first  secretary  been  enabled  to  carry  through  large 
schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  It  has  ex- 
pended no  less  a  sum  than  £11,400  upon  buildings 
and  plant,  has  provided  scholarships  and  prizes,  and 
has  made  substantial  grants  in  furtherance  of  work 
at  the  Mission.  Unlike  many  public  schools,  Mal- 
vern is  almost  entirely  without  endowment  ;  and, 
so  long  as  the  management  of  its  affairs  lay  in  the 
hands  of  the  chance  shareholders  of  the  College 
Company,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  well-wishers 
of  the  school  should  think  twice  before  giving  or 
leaving  money  for  the  endowment  of  what  was  in 
effect  a  piece  of  private  property.  The  Society  by 
means  of  its  properly  constituted  trustees  offers 
a  means  whereby  such  gifts  may  satisfactorily  be 
made  to  the  school,  and  Old  Malvernians  and  others 
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have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities 
so  afforded.  By  gift  or  purchase  the  Society  has 
become  possessed  of  most  of  the  original  shares  of  the 
CoUege  Company,  and  their  acquisition  has  materially 
altered  the  position  of  the  school.  It  assures  to  the 
Council  the  requisite  support  at  shareholders'  meet- 
ings of  any  measures  which  commend  themselves  to 
those  who  are  most  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
school  and  are  in  the  best  possible  position  to  judge  of 
its  needs  ;  and  further,  it  finally  removes  any  grounds 
for  hesitation  on  the  part  of  intending  benefactors, 
since  gifts  to  the  school  will  no  longer  be  gifts  made 
to  an  ill-defined  body  of  private  shareholders. 

Each  year  in  June  the  school  assembles  with 
parents  and  old  boys  for  its  commemoration  service 
in  the  noble  Priory  church,  practically  all  that  is 
left  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Moche  Malvern. 
It  is  true  that  the  circumstance  connotes  no  direct 
historical  connection  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  foundations  ;  still  it  is  of  real  significance 
in  marking  the  continuity  of  education  in  England 
and  in  emphasising  the  spirit  which  quickened  the 
old  and  still  animates  the  new  learning.  Hoc  opus 
non  est  unius  diet  nee  ludus  parvulorum. 


Suggestion  in  Education 

By  H.  Bompas  Smitt,  M.A. 

All  teaching  involves  the  action  of  one  person  upon 
another,  an  action  which,  however  difficult  to  explain, 
must  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  most  certain  facts  of 
•consciousness.  Hence  the  point  of  view  from  which 
we  approach  the  problem  of  how  to  teach  wUl  be  deter- 
mined by  the  conception  we  entertain  of  the  nature 
■of  -  self-conscious  personality.  If  with  Herbart  we 
regard  ideas  as  the  essential  elements  in  mind,  which 
by  their  mutual  interaction  produce  will  and  feelings, 
we  shall  think  of  teaching  as  the  process  by  which 
fresh  ideas  are  introduced  into  a  learner's  mind.  The 
Herbartians,  for  instance,  lay  great  stress  upon  direct 
ethical  instruction.  Dr.  Hayward  is  never  tired  of 
arguing  that  if  you  teach  a  boy  the  important  facts 
about  courage  and  cowardice,  and  the  other  virtues 
and  vices,  you  wiU  lay  the  foundation  of  a  good  moral 
character. 

But  the  advance  of  psychology  has  led  to  the  general 
abandonment  of  so  simple  a  view  of  mental  life.  In 
many  directions  fresh  lines  of  thought  and  new  problems 
have  been  opened  up.  Recent  research  has  tended  to 
concentrate  our  attention  upon  such  subjects  as  the 
connection  between  bodily  activity  and  mental  growth, 
the  importance  of  instinct,  the  part  played  by  the  mind's 
■own  activity  in  the  formation  of  its  ideas,   and  the 


modification  of  the  ideas  themselves  due  to  their  in- 
corporation into  a  larger  system  of  thought.  But 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  truths  which  modern 
psychologists  have  taught  us  are  those  connected  with 
the  function  of  the  sub-conscious  elements  in  mind. 
The  changes  of  which  we  are  conscious  are  only  a 
fragment  of  the  process  of  our  life.  They  are  the 
ripples  on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  beneath  them 
lie  the  depths  of  the  sub-conscious  and  unconscious. 
It  is  this  hidden  background  of  the  mental  Ufe  which 
to  a  very  large  extent  determines  its  active  mani- 
festations. Locke  and  Herbart  thought  of  ideas  when 
not  present  in  the  field  of  consciousness  as  resting  in 
some  limbo  whence  they  might,  under  certain  conditions, 
be  recalled.  "  An  idea,"  says  Herbart,  "  enters  into 
consciousness  when  it  just  raises  itself  out  of  a  state 
of  complete  inhibition."  But  we  now  conceive  of  such 
ideas  as  an  integral  part  of  the  mental  process,  living, 
so  to  speak,  a  continuous  life  of  their  own,  even  though 
that  life  is  generally  shrouded  in  the  darkness  which 
introspection  cannot  pierce.  In  countless  ways  our 
conscious  lives  are  influenced  by  these  sub-conscious 
processes.  We  go  to  sleep  resolved  to  wake  at  six, 
and  find  ourselves  roused  just  as  the  clock  is  striking. 
We  act  in  a  manner  apparently  antagonistic  to  our 
interests  and  are  quite  unconscious  of  our  motives. 
The  biographies  of  specially  gifted  men  frequently 
furnish  illustrations  of  the  important  function  which 
a  sub-conscious  self  of  more  than  average  vigour  may 
perform  in  the  guidance  of  a  man's  highest  activities.* 

This  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  complex  nature 
of  personality  has  changed  the  perspective  of  the 
different  factors  involved  in  the  work  of  teaching. 
Roughly  speaking,  we  have  come  to  give  greater  pro- 
minence to  the  part  played  by  instinct,  activity,  and 
feeling,  and  to  emphasise  the  significance  of  the  sub- 
conscious elements  in  the  various  processes.  The 
doctrine  of  evolution  has  enabled  us  to  find  fresh  links 
between  the  different  grades  of  life,  and  to  trace  one 
law  of  growth  through  plants  and  animals  up  to  man, 
and  in  the  same  way  we  are  realising  the  truth  that  in 
the  mind  of  the  individual  child  the  lower  processes 
of  development  persist,  and  that  our  outlook  must  be 
widened  so  as  to  include  them  all,  if  our  attempts  at 
teaching  are  not  to  remain  incomplete. 

According  to  this  larger  view  the  process  of  teaching 
must  affect  the  boy's  sub-conscious,  no  less  than  his 
conscious,  self.  We  must  not  be  content  with  trying 
to  develop  the  highest  department  of  his  mental  life, 
but  must  also  see  that  this  superstructure  rests  upon  a 
firm  and  broad  foundation  of  sub-conscious  tendencies, 
This  is,  indeed,  a  truth  preached  and  exemplified  by 
all  great  teachers.  We  know  that  teaching  is  more 
than  instruction  or  exhortation,  and  that  a  boy  is 
affected  by  the  influences  of  his  environment,  including 
the  master's  unconscious  influence,  not  less  than  by 
the  spoken  word  or  conscious  act.  But  the  formulation 
of  a  truth  in  scientific  terms  is  itself  a  gain,  and  when 

•  For  instances,  see  Myers'  "  Human  Personality,"  and  von 
Hartman's  "Philosophic  des  Unbewussten." 
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Mr.  Keatinge,  in  his  book  on  "  Suggestion  in  Education,"* 
gives  a  definite  expression  to  our  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  training  the  boy's  sub-conscious  self, 
he  makes  an  original  contribution  to  the  theory  of 
teaching. 

One  of  the  main  parts  of  the  teacher's  work,  he  tells 
us,  is  to  develop  the  ideas  or  systems  of  ideas  in  the 
boy's  mind  by  enabling  them  to  acquire  fresh  meanings 
by  their  association  with  new  contexts.  You  tell  a 
boy  about  some  national  hero,  and  his  idea  of  patriotism 
takes  a  new  shape  and  becomes  charged  with  a  fresh 
significance.  But  enrichment  of  meaning  is  possible 
in  the  case  of  our  sub-conscious  ideas  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  ideas  we  consciously  possess.  We  all  know  how 
our  views  and  predilections  are  insensibly  modified  as 
time  goes  on.  Our  favourite  books  lose  their  charm, 
and  are  replaced  by  others  which  previously  had  no 
attraction  for  us.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
this  modification  of  the  boy's  sub-conscious  mind  should 
be  in  the  right  direction,  that,  as  Mr.  Keatinge  says, 
his  sub-consciousness  should  be  a  mind  of  meanings 
not  always  fully  realised,  but  felt  as  desirable  and 
ready  at  any  moment  to  give  right  guidance  to  his 
actions. 

Now  the  means  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished 
is  by  filling  the  boy's  mind  with  suggestive  ideas,  that 
is,  with  ideas  which  tend  to  realise  themselves,  whether 
the  boy  is  aware  of  possessing  them  or  not.  Assuming 
that  we  can  make  a  system  of  such  ideas  a  part  of  the 
boy's  sub-conscious  mind,  it  is  evident  that  we  have 
in  our  hands  an  instrument  by  which  his  development 
may  be  to  some  extent  controlled.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  to  consider  briefly  what  Mr.  Keatinge  means 
by  suggestive  ideas,  and  under  what  conditions  they 
can  be  evoked. 

The  special  characteristic  of  a  suggestive  idea  is  that 
it  leads  at  once  to  action  or  to  a  corresponding  attitude 
of  mind,  without  being  obstructed  by  the  presence  of 
other  competing  ideas  or  systems.  Normally  when 
we  attend  to  one  idea,  other  ideas  are  called  up,  some 
friendly,  some  hostile,  to  the  first,  and  hence  the  mental 
series  which  the  first  idea  would  have  initiated  if  left 
to  work  undisturbed,  is  apt  to  be  checked,  and  the 
corresponding  impulse  to  activity  is  diverted  into  another 
channel.  I  see  a  poor  man  and  am  inclined  to  give 
him  sixpence,  but  then  I  remember  that  I  may  be 
doing  him  no  good,  or  my  habitual  aversion  to  giving 
money  in  the  street  may  make  itself  felt,  and  so  my 
impulse  is  checked  and  fades  away.  But  a  suggestive 
idea  is  one  which  arouses  no  contrariant  systems,  and 
hence  inevitably  results  in  a  corresponding  action,  so 
far  as  its  energy  enables  it  to  realise  itself  at  all.  A 
boy  catches  sight  of  a  football ;  all  other  ideas  are 
banished,  and  he  runs  at  once  to  kick  it. 

Such  suggestive  ideas  may  be  evoked  in  two  different 
ways.  A  speaker  or  teacher  may  so  dominate  our 
minds  for  the  time  being  that  the  antagonistic  feelings 
which  we  may  have  entertained  at  the  beginning  die 
away,  and  we  adopt  completely  the  mental  attitude 
•  A.  &  C.  Black.""  1907. 


he  desires.  Under  the  influence  of  the  strong  emotion 
he  excites,  our  minds  are  filled  by  the  ideas  he  enforces, 
which  thus  become  suggestive.  This  is  the  method 
called  by  Mr.  Keatinge  direct  suggestion.  But  another 
course  is  possible.  Competing  ideas  may  fail  to  be 
aroused  at  all  because  we  are  unconscious  that  sug- 
gestive ideas  of  any  kind  are  being  developed  within 
us.  This  is  Mr.  Keatinge's  method  of  indirect  sug- 
gestion. He  illustrates  it  from  the  teaching  of  tem- 
perance. "  If  the  lessons  in  hygiene  are  made  hard 
or  systematic  enough,  if  the  ph5rsiology  is  taught  on 
sound  and  investigational  lines,  suggestions  as  to 
conduct  may  be  made  in  this  connection  ;  but  the  one 
thing  necessary  is  that  there  shall  be  a  vigorous  method, 
and  that  the  boy's  attention  shall  be  diverted  from 
the  moral  undercurrent."  It  is  by  making  our  boys 
work  hard  at  the  non-moral  part  of  their  lessons,  and 
thereby  discreetly  introducing  suggestive  ideas  without 
their  noticing  it,  that  Mr.  Keatinge,  as  I  understand 
him,  thinks  we  can  most  effectively  influence  the 
springs  of  conduct. 

I  feel  that  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitdue  to  Mr.  Keatinge 
for  directing  our  attention  to  the  deeper  aspects  of  our 
work.  Intellectualism  in  teaching  is  often  jeered  at, 
but  in  practice  it  dies  hard.  The  subtler  influences 
which  can  be  measured  by  no  examination  are  apt 
still  to  be  neglected.  But  I  confess  that  though  I 
consider  his  book  exceedingly  suggestive,  some  of  his 
statements  awaken  in  my  conscious  mind  contrariant 
ideas.  The  book,  I  am  sure,  is  one  which  it  will  do 
any  master  or  mistress  good  to  read.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  real  thinker  on  education,  and  is  full  of  help  for 
practical  teachers.  But,  owing  possibly  to  my  failure 
to  grasp  the  true  bearings  of  Mr.  Keatinge's  doctrine, 
his  advocacy  of  indirect  suggestion  fails  to  commend 
itself  to  my  mind. 

If  I  understand  Mr.  Keatinge  aright,  he  views  sug- 
gestion as  a  method  by  which  a  master  deliberately 
attempts  to  improve  the  moral  character  of  his  boys. 
He  treats  them,  not  as  perhaps  morally  better  than 
himself,  but  as  ethically,  as  well  as  intellectually, 
his  inferiors.  The  old  saying  about  maxima  reverentia 
would  seem  to  be  out  of  date.  The  master,  we  are 
told,  is  so  unlike  his  boys  that  they  will  not  look  upon 
him  as  in  any  sense  their  fellow ;  he  wUl  not  be  con- 
sciously imitated,  for  "  we  are  not  always  inclined  to- 
imitate  those  of  whom  we  are  afraid."  From  his. 
Olympian  height  he  looks  down  upon  those  whom  he 
is  called  to  teach,  and  endeavours  to  lead  them  in  the 
paths  which  his  larger  wisdom  plans. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth 
in  this,  and  that  no  master  is  worthy  of  the  name  who 
does  not  uphold  the  authority  of  the  school  and  also 
inspire  the  respect  due  from  his  boys  to  one  who  is 
older  and  more  experienced  than  they.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  when  a  master  is  taking  a  lesson  his 
attitude  towards  his  boys  is  that  of  a  censor  tnorum. 
"  The  training  in  accuracy,"  says  Mr.  Keatinge,  "  in 
habits  of  neatness  and  in  logical  reasoning  which  is 
given  by  the  formal  element  in  rigid  school  studies.- 
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such  as  classics,  mathematics  and  science,  while  not  in 
itself  a  suggestion  of  truth,  produces  the  right  temper 
of  mind  to  receive  it.  With  this  training  as  a  basis, 
suggestions  of  the  beauty  of  scholarship,  of  the  moral 
value  of  taking  into  consideration  all  the  facts  before 
attempting  to  form  a  conclusion,  of  the  deplorable 
moral  results  of  slipshod  work,  slipshod  reasoning,  a 
half-unconscious  concealment  of  data,  may  effectively 
be  given."  I  confess  that  a  master  who  habitually 
took  this  line  appears  to  me  to  be  the  uncle  of  Edward 
Bowen's  cricket  captain  in  "  Arnoldides  Chiffers,"  who 
remarked,  "Go  to;  I  will  now  exercise  a  moral  in- 
fluence over  my  team."  I  believe  that  any  assumption 
of  moral  superiority  on  the  master's  part  implies  a 
fundamental  misconception  of  his  position,  and  will 
poison  his  relations  with  his  boys.  And  if  it  be  urged 
that  in  trying  to  make  his  boys  good  without  their 
knowledge  a  master  is  acting  officially  and  without 
reference  to  his  own  moral  character,  just  as  a  preacher 
may  exhort  those  who  are  saintlier  than  himself,  I 
reply  that  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  It  is  one  thing 
for  a  teacher  at  the  proper  moment  to  bring  before  his 
hearers  the  ethical  idea  after  which  both  he  and  they 
are  striving,  it  is  another  for  him  to  try  and  lead  them 
blindfold  along  a  way  they  do  not  know.  His  right 
to  do  the  latter  must  be  based  upon  the  assumption  of 
his  practical  infallibility.  But  it  may  be  answered 
that  the  master  may  claim  deeper  moral  insight  without 
pretending  to  loftier  achievement  than  his  boys  ;  he 
may  know  the  better  if  he  does  not  follow  it.  To  this 
the  answer  is  twofold  :  in  the  first  place,  practical 
moral  insight  is  only  gained  by  those  who  seek  to  use 
it  in  their  lives,  in  others  it  is  mere  hearsay  and  can 
form  no  basis  for  teaching ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
the  master's  fine-spun  cobwebs  will  shrivel  into  nothing 
in  the  face  of  his  personal  example. 

Normally  a  master  must  treat  his  boys  as  morally 
on  a  level  with  himself.  As  Bowen  says,  if  a  boy 
swears  when  he  is  hurt,  the  captain  or  master  should 
tell  him  to  stop  that ;  "  because  everyone  knows  that 
you  oughtn't  to  swear.  .  .  .  But  that  is  not  using 
influence  ;  it  is  keeping  up  the  spirit  of  the  thing." 
If  Brown  makes  ten  howlers  in  his  Latin  prose  I  keep  him 
in  or  cane  him,  not  because  I  think  he  has  no  regard 
for  truth,  but  because,  as  he  knows,  it  is  my  business 
to  make  him  do  better  proses.  The  ulitmate  end  to  be 
attained  is  of  course  the  training  of  his  character,  and 
perhaps  of  mine,  but  the  immediate  object  we  both 
have  to  keep  in  mind  is  writing  Latin  prose.  The 
great  law  of  indirectness  has  been  mercifully  ordained 
m  order  to  preserve  us  from  pharisaism  and  self-con- 
sciousness. We  grow  better  and  make  others  better 
primarily  not  by  thinking  about  it,  but  by  trying  to 
do  our  work.  As  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley  tells  us,  the  moral 
ideal  for  each  one  of  us  is  found  in  "  my  station  and 
its  duties." 

Of  course,  if  Brown  tells  a  lie  it  is  a  different  matter. 
Here  we  have  a  definite  occasion  upon  which  he  has 
not  played  the  game,  and  whether  publicly  or  in  the 
privacy  of  my  study,  by  words  of  wrath  or  sorrow  or 


by  sharper  means,  I  am  bound  to  try  and  recall  him  to 
his  truer  self.  This  is,  however,  to  use  the  method  of 
direct  suggestion,  which  has  its  part  to  play,  though  it 
can  be  only  sparingly  employed.  But  so  far  as  indirect 
suggestion  is  concerned,  the  school  tradition  is  the  right 
one  which  would  lead  us  to  try  and  get  our  boys  to 
work,  to  give  them  true  ideas  upon  the  subjects  which 
they  learn,  and  then  to  leave  indirect  suggestion  to 
take  care  of  itself.  If  I  tried  to  suggest  ideas  to  a  boy 
while  he  was  "  sublimely  unconscious  of  being  got  at," 
I  should  feel  uncomfortably  afraid  of  Brown's  finding 
me  out,  and  should  not  care  to  look  him  in  the  face. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  all  believe  profoundly 
in  the  importance  of  the  master's  influence  upon  his 
boys'  sub-conscious  life  and  motives.  No  one  who 
has  had  to  do  with  boys  from  different  schools  or  even 
different  forms  can  doubt  that  their  minds  are 
full  of  suggestive  ideas  derived  from  those  who  have 
taught  them,  the  fruit  of  indirect  suggestion  and 
influencing  their  lives  without  their  knowledge.  But 
I  would  submit  that  such  indirect  suggestion,  if  we  care 
to  call  it  so,  is  suggestion  which  has  been  unconsciously 
given,  just  as  it  has  been  unconsciously  received.  A 
master's  personality  works  in  ways  he  little  dreams  of, 
and  our  most  powerful  lessons  are  those  which  we 
never  think  of  teaching  because  they  are  so  much  an 
expression  of  our  selves  that  we  do  not  focus  our  con- 
sciousness upon  them.  It  is  the  master's  sub-conscious 
self  that  influences  the  like  self  in  the  boy. 

Mr.  Keatinge's  great  moral  is  the  superiority  of 
indirect  over  direct  suggestion.  I  should  prefer  to 
put  the  point  in  another  way  by  saying  that  the  man 
is  more  important  than  the  teacher.  We  all  rejoice 
in  the  spread  of  educational  organisation  and  machinery, 
in  the  reform  of  our  curricula  and  the  improvement  of 
our  teaching  methods,  but  we  must  not  forget  the  unum 
necessarium,  that  our  masters  shall  be,  in  the  real  sense 
of  the  often  misused  term,  true  English  gentlemen. 


In   the    Church   Quarterly   Review  the   Warden   of   New 
College    deals    with    the    question    of    Oxford    University 
Reform.     He  starts  from  the  premises  that  a  Commission 
is  an  undesirable  thing  per  se,  for   "  the   State  has  ever 
proved  more  of  a  step-mother  than  a  real  mother  to  learn- 
ing and  education."     Ho  concludes  that  "  the  University 
already  possesses  both  the  power    and  the  \vill  to  reform 
itself,  and  that  a  Commission  is,  therefore,  in  these  respects 
superfluous  ;    and  that  where   legislative  change  may   be 
needed,  opinions   are  still  so   divided   and   the   difficulties 
involved  in  the  questions  still  so  far  from  solution,  that  its 
appointment  at  the  present  moment  would  be  premature." 
Another    article    examines    the    relationship    between    the 
increase  of  crime  among  juveniles  and  education,  and  the 
controversy  as  to  whether  this  increase  is  due  to  the  secu- 
larisation of  education.     The  conclusion  Mr.   Rees  draws 
is  that  the  evil  to  be  resisted  is  not  merely  the  secularisation 
of  education,  but  the  State  regulation  of  religious  education. 
"  Religious  instruction,  if  it  is  to  have  value  and  to  produce 
its  proper  effect,  must  be  given  by  teachers  who  prize  it 
and  are  unhampered  in  giving  it."     It  is  certain  that  in 
current    educational    controversies    the    position    of    the 
teachers   does   not   receive   sufficient   attention,   and   that 
their  functions  entitle  them  to  more  than  the  liberty  which 
belongs  to  every  individual. 
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The  Book  and   Its  Writer* 

English  as  it  should  be  spoke 
and  wrote 

By  Prof.  Henry  E.  Armstrong,  F.R.S. 

Why  not  all  in  EngUsh.'a  tung'of  itself  both  depe  in  conceit 
and  frank  in  deliveriej?  I  do  not  think  that  anie  language  be 
it  what-soever  is  better  ableTto  utter  all  arguments  either  with 
more  pith  or  greater  planesse  than  our'English  tung  is  if  the 
English  utterer  be  as  skilfuU'in'the  matter  which  he  is  to  utter 
as  the  foren  utterer  is. 

R.  MuLCASTER,  Elementarie, 'London,  1582. 

In  these  days  of  continued  classical  misrule,  the 
appearance  as  a  kind  of  war-cry,  on  the  back  of  a  title- 
page,  of  the  passage  set  forth  at  the  head  of  this  article 
is  peculiarly  refreshing.  Mulcaster's  proposition  may 
be  commended  to  the  next  Headmasters'  Conference 
for  debate^it  could  scarcely  fail  to  furnish  the  required 
element  of  disagreement,  so  dear  to  that  distinguished, 
unpractical  assemblage.  But  having  pondered  during 
the  year  on  the  innocency  displayed  by  the  autocrats 
of  Winchester  and  Eton  in  deploring  the  excessive 
amount  of  attention  which  is  perforce  given  in  pre- 
paratory schools  to  Greek — both  knowing  full  well  the 
while  that  they  have  only  to  strike  out  the  subject 
from  their  own  two  entrance  examinations  to  put  a 
stop  to  so  malign  a  practice — the  members  of  the 
Conference  may  come  together,  in  contrite  spirit,  to 
consider  whether  after  all  English  be  not  the  most 
desirable  subject  to  teach  in  English  schools.  As 
Mr.  Hartog  remarks,  "  The  scandalous  incapacity  of 
the  English  boy  to  write  clear  English  carries  with  it 
such  obvious  disabilities  !  " 

In  view  of  the  chaos  in  which  the  educational  system 
of  the  country  is  still  involved,  the  more  or  less  general 
awakening  to  the  value  of  our  own  language  and  to 
the  need  of  teaching  it  in  schools — that,  too,  in  sane  and 
simple,  useful  ways — is  probably  the  most  hopeful 
sign  of  progress  to  be  recorded  at  the  present  day.  It 
is  always  difficult  to  trace  events  to  their  origin :  and 
as  we  were  told  a  year  or  so  ago  in  The  Times  that 
English  literature  is  a  new  subject  in  public  schools, 
it  may  be  helpful  to  historians  to  have  their  attention 
directed  to  the  following  remarkable  passage  in  the 
preface  of  the  book  under  notice  : 

I  had.  through  Mr.  Lyttelton,  formerly  Headmaster  of 
Haileybury,  now  Headmaster  of  Eton,  the  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  matter  in  the  autumn  of  1902  with  the  Haileybury 
staff  ;  Mr.  Lyttelton  shortly  after  introduced  the  teaching  of 
English  throughout  the  school  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for 
reports  on  the  progress  of  this  teaching.  He  has,  I  understand, 
since  introduced  teaching  of  a  similar  kind  at  Eton. 

The  passage  is  at  least  encouraging,  as  showing  that 
the  public  schools  are  not  the  impregnable  fortresses 

*  "  The  Writing  of  English  "  by  P.  J.  Hartog,  Academic 
Registrar  of  the  University  of  London,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mrs.  Amy  H.  Langdon.     O.xford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press.     1907. 


of  conservatism  thatf^they^are  often  supposed  to  be. 
Perhaps  with  a  little  courage  we  might  do  anything 
we  wished  with  them,'^  short  of  interfering  with  the 
aesthetic  practice  of  turning  up  ragged  trouserhems,  now 
established  as  a  sacred  rite. 

From  1901  onwards,  Mr.  Hartog  has  been  an  active 
advocate  of  reform  :  the  appearance  of  a  clear  and 
concise  account  of  his  views  and  of  his  experiences  as 
an  amateur  teacher  of  English  will  therefore  be  welcomed 
by  teachers  generally.  The  book  is  obviously  the 
work  of  an  enthusiast  free  from  academic  pedantry 
and  a  frank  advocate  of  the  extreme  value  of  French 
example.  In  fact,  he  appears  to  have  entered  upon 
the  path  of  reform  possessed  by  the  simple  belief  that 
we  have  only  to  follow  the  methods  by  which  the 
French  attain  such  conspicuous  success.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  he  soon  found  the  problem  to  be  "  com- 
plex, elusive  and  far-reaching  "  and  that  in  order  to 
attack  it  properly  he  was  forced  to  investigate  the 
French  method  not  only  on  the  practical  but  also  on 
the  historical  side  and  to  experiment  de  novo  with 
English  children. 

Inquiry  has  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  English 
children  seem  to  have  no  less  aptitude  than  French 
for  writing  well :  a  conclusion  which  those  of  us  who 
have  children  and  observe  them  could  have  told  him, 
at  any  time,  was  a  necessary  one — what  they  lack  being 
merely  practice  under  sympathetic  guidance,  especially 
in  the  early  stages  of  pupilage. 

The  second  thesis  propounded  by  Mr.  Hartog  is 
"  that  in  the  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue,  properly 
conceived,  we  have  the  most  powerful  instrument  in 
the  whole  range  of  intellectual  education,  as  it  has 
been  in  this  country  the  most  neglected."  Read 
strictly,  this  is  far  too  wide  a  proposition.  Obviously 
Mr.  Hartog  is  thinking  of  far  more  than  the  mere 
teaching  of  the  mother  tongue.  But  the  claims  of  the 
mother  tongue  to  consideration  are  sufficiently  strong 
in  themselves  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  institute  any 
comparison  between  it  and  other  subjects  :  unless  made 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  whole  range  of  subjects, 
such  comparisons  must  alwa}^  border  more  or  less  on 
the  presumptuous. 

Passing  over  the  brief  introductory  chapter  and  the 
admirable  summary  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  teaching 
of  the  mother  tongue  in  France  which  is  given  in  the 
second,  we  come  to  an  all  too  short  account  from  the 
writer's  personal  experience  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
composition  in  French  schools.  The  impression  I  have 
derived  from  this  account  is  that  the  teaching  is  valuable 
and  successful  because  it  is  direct  and  because  the 
pupils  are  definitely  led  to  consider  their  own  language 
of  importance.  Thus  we  are  told  that  children  are  set 
to  think  about  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words  they  use 
in  composition  ;  they  are  taught  to  follow  a  plan  and  to 
be  systematic  ;  their  style  is  formed  by  systematic  study 
and  analysis  of  classicaJ  examples  ;  in  the  end,  they  learn 
to  write  easily.  Ce  qui  n'est  pas  clair  n'est  pas  francais 
seems  to  be  the  guiding  motto  of  the  schools. 

Is   not   French  success,    however,    after    all,    less    a 
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question  of  method  than  of  proper  attention  devoted 
to  the  subject  ?  The  examples  which  are  given  do 
not  impress  me,  in  fact.  The  first  is  an  essay  describing 
a  fair  held  close  to  the  school,  written  by  a  boy,  one  of 
a  class  of  bo}^  of  fourteen  in  a  higher  primary  school. 
The  essay  is  about  six  hundred  words  long  and  occupied 
the  WTiter  four  hours  in  all,  on  three  successive  days, 
on  the  last  of  which  it  was  recopied.  Mr.  Hartog 
speaks  of  it  as  "  both  systematic  and  picturesque  in 
description,  the  plan  being  subordinated  with  con- 
siderable art  to  the  general  impression  with  which  the 
writer  concludes  'one  gets  tired  of  it.'  "  To  me,  it  is 
the  work  of  a  self-conscious  precocious  youngster  who  has 
never  been  a  boy  and  who  does  not  write  as  a  natural 
boy  should  and  would,  artlessly.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hartog 
is  evidently  not  quite  happy  himself  in  quoting  the 
example,  as  he  brackets  the  remark  [I  should  have 
liked  to  see  a  subject  treated  con  amore  by  the  same 
boy].  An  English  boy,  he  says,  dealing  with  the  same 
theme,  would  have  thought  half  an  hour  or  an  hour 
at  most  ample  for  the  work  ;  most  of  his  adjectives 
would  have  merely  suggested  his  own  sensations  and 
would  have  been  utterly  useless  to  a  reader  trying  to 
form  a  picture  of  the  fair.  Granted  ;  but  the  English 
boy  goes  to  a  fair  to  enjoy  himself,  not  to  enable  his 
parents  or  teachers  to  form  a  picture  of  it  ;  and  his 
account  probably  enables  you  to  appreciate  the  extent 
to  which  he  enjoyed  the  various  shows,  being  a  natural 
production. 

A  second  essay  is  quoted,  again  written  by  a  boy  of 
fourteen  but  in  a  secondary  school — in  Paris,  be  it 
noted — the  best  of  those  produced  by  the  class.  It 
fills  two  of  Mr.  Hartog's  pages  and  took  five  hours  to 
write.  The  instruction  given  to  the  class  was  to  describe 
the  sailing  of  fishermen  from  a  small  port  on  the  coast 
of  Brittany  or  Normandy  for  deep-sea  fishing  :  the  group 
of  women  and  children  on  shore  ;  the  parting  ;  the  be- 
haviour of  the  men  ;  the  vessel  disappearing.  "  We  find 
in  it,"  says  Mr.  Hartog,  "the  same  precision  both  in  plan 
and  in  the  choice  and  use  of  epithets  (as  in  the  more 
modest  description  of  the  Gingerbread  Fair).  The  descrip- 
tion is  that  of  a  real  Breton  seaport  ;  but,  as  the  master 
pointed  out,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Pierre  Loti,  as  well 
as  of  actual  observation,  in  the  exercise."  A  good  deal 
of  Pierre  Loti — little  else,  I  should  say ;  certainly 
nothing  of  the  natural  boy  of  fourteen.  Both  essays 
calfto  my  mind  lines  which  my  children  used  to  quote  : 

"  The  mountain  and  the  squirrel  had  a  quarrel  ; 
The  former  called  the  latter.  Little  Prig."  ."» 

Let  us  hope  that  English  inspectors  will  be  mountains 
of  reproach  to  those  who  demand  such  essays  of  young 
children.  Surely  the  last  thing  we  desire  to  do  in 
teaching  English  is  to  convert  our  boys  and  girls  into 
prigs.  In  subsequent  pages  Mr.  Hartog  is  unsparing 
in  his  condemnation  of  the  conventional  school  essay ; 
it  is  strange  that  he  should  accept  its  practical 
equivalent  when  he  wears  French  spectacles.  Let  me 
urge  once  more — it  is  the  attention  given  to  the  subject, 


not  the  method,  which  makes  the  French  literary 
teaching  effective  in  the  end.  Ce  qui  n'est  pas  clair  n'est 
pas  jrangais.  Once  graven  in  the  mind,  such  a  pro- 
position must  exercise  an  overmastering  influence  on 
style.     We  need  to  enforce  some  equivalent  formula. 

In  addition  to  writing,  pupils  are  taught  to  read 
great  French  authors  and  constantly  to  analyse  what 
they  read ;  to  pass  backwards  from  the  developed 
composition  to  the  plan.  "Of  all  authors,  the  one  who 
serves  French  style  best  is  the  incomparable  La  Fontaine. 
Incomparable  for  this  purpose,  because  with  perfect 
lightness  of  touch  every  fable  is  in  itself  a  complete 
and  definite  composition,  with  not  a  word  too  much 
and  with  each  word  adequate  to  its  purpose  !  " 

Is  it  not,  for  this  very  reason,  all-important  to  keep 
hands  off  the  fables — to  let  children  enjoy  them  and 
understand  them  in  their  own  way  ?  Are  not  the  consider- 
ation of  style  and  the  appreciation  of  literary  excellence 
matters  to  be  reserved  for  later  years  ?  Do  we  not 
read  from  very  different  points  of  view  at  different  ages — 
in  early  life  on  account  of  the  story,  in  later  on  account 
of  the  style  ?  Is  it  desirable  to  force  the  pace  unduly 
by  training  children  always  to  ask  what  literary  candies 
are  made  of,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  suck  them  in 
silent  enjoyment  ?  *  On  various  occasions  I  have 
heard  young  people  say  that  their  literary  lessons  had 
given  them  a  complete  distaste  for  the  books  read  in 
class.  Shakespeare  probably  is  the  only  author  who 
survives  school  treatment,  in  large  measure  perhaps 
because  his  plays  are  often  performed  in  schools  and 
children  are  taken  to  the  theatre  to  see  them  acted. 

In  dealing  with  his  own  work,  Mr.  Hartog  describes 
in  a  most  interesting  manner  the  experience  he  had 
with  a  mixed  class  of  girls  and  boys  of  from  ten  to 
thirteen  in  the  Practising  School  of  the  Owens  College, 
Manchester ;  and  also  with  a  class  of  working  men  at 
Ruskin  Hall,  Manchester.  He  was  first  led  to  approach 
the  subject  of  English  by  observing  that  students  engaged 
in  chemical  analysis  were  in  many  cases  incapable  of 
writing  an  intelligible  account  of  their  work.  To 
appreciate  his  method,  his  account  must  be  studied 
in  detail — story-writing  on  the  French  plan  is  its  sheet 
anchor  but  he  would  vary  the  narrative  by  the  dialogue 
or  description  of  real  things  and  by  exercises  in  the 
precise  use  of  words.  In  effect,  however,  he  recommends 
that  children  should  be  most  encouraged  to  do  more  or 
less  original  literary  work.  I  venture  to  think  this  is  not 
what  we  should  aim  at,  primarily  at  all  events — indeed, 
that  we  shall  fail  miserably  in  effecting  our  main  object 
if  we  regard  it  as  of  real  importance.  Few  teachers 
are  capable  of  dealing  with  class  after  class,  term  after 
term,  in  a  worthy  manner,  in  the  way  advised  by  Mr, 
Hartog. 

Summarising  the  advantages  of  his  method,  he  says  : 


*  The  influence  of  a  book  is  often  unforeseen  and  indefinable. 
A  striking  illustration  is  given  in  Father  and  Son  (Heineniann), 
a  work  of  remarkable  interest  and  literary  excellence.  The 
son  speaks  of  having  read  Tom  Cringle's  Log  when  he  was 
eleven  years  old  and  states  that  it  did  more  than  anything  else  to 
give  fortitude  to  his  individuality  at  a  time  of  stress. 
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You  find  that  the  average  English  child  of  from  ten  to  thirteen 
can  speak  easily,  forcibly,  correctly,  when  he  wants  to  say  some- 
thing. In  order  to  develop  his  power  of  speaking  and  writing 
easily,  forcibly  and  correctly,  you  make  him  want  to  say  some- 
thing. -5  :  ■' 
But  about  what  ?  About  things  which  have  no  reality 
for  him,  when  >ou  ask  him  to  build  up  a  story  from 
mere  bald  outlines.  The  tendency  to  spill  ink  needs 
curbing,  not  developing.  What  ordinary  mortals  need 
is  to  be  able  to  read  with  intelUgence  and  to  describe 
not  vain  things— imaginary  doings  of  imaginary  beings — 
but  what  they  themselves  see  or  do  and  what  they  think. 
Why  then  should  they  not  be  trained  to  describe  their 
own  work  ?  The  inestimable  value  in  life  of  clear, 
exact  notes,  taken  at  the  moment  of  doing  work  has 
yet  to  be  appreciated  by  teachers.  Mr.  Hartog  refers 
to  my  having  made  the  proposal  that  English  should 
be  taught  incidentally  by  the  teachers  of  the  general 
subjects  of  the  school  curriculum 
to  it.                                                                    >  ■■'*    '  -i 

That  suggestion,  if  carried  out,  would,  I  fear,  inevitably  lead 
back  again,  through  casual  treatment  of  the  subject,  to  fresh 
systematic  neglect.  Casual  exercises  and  hints  given  by  teachers 
of  science,  of  history,  of  geography,  &c.,  if  added  to  the  systematic 
teaching  of  English  given  by  a  master  whose  business  it  is  to 
watch  the  progress  of  each  individual  pupil,  would  be  of 
the  greatest  assistance  ;  they  could  not  replace  [sic]  that 
teaching. 

Now,  I  have  never  advocated  casual  but  considered 
treatment  of  the  subject ;  nor  have  I  objected  to 
specific  English  teaching.  After  studying  his  sug- 
gestions most  carefully,  I  am  more  than  ever  satisfied 
that  my  proposition  is  in  the  main  a  sound  one — that 
in  the  ordinary  school  subjects  we  have  ready  a  great 
body  of  material  craving  for  literary  treatment  and 
affording  infinite  opportunity  for  sound  teaching. 
Experimental  work  carried  out  with  a  clearly  conceived 
object  in  view,  with  strict  logical  purpose,  I  am  sure, 
more  than  any  other,  renders  possible  the  inculcation 
of  all  the  various  lessons  to  which  Mr.  Hartog  rightly 
attaches  so  much  importance — and  I  make  this  state- 
ment on  the  basis  of  experience  accumulated  year 
after  year  since  the  early  seventies,  when  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  faulty  English  of  my  pupUs  precisely 
in  the  way  Mr.  Hartog  describes :  indeed,  we  started 
in  similar  ways  but  we  are  pursuing  very  different  paths  ; 
I  believe  he  has  no  experience  of  work  such  as  I  advocate 
and  of  which  I  have  proved  the  value  over  a  period  of 
at  least  twenty  years.  It  seems  to  me  that  although 
fully  aware  that  the  main  object  to  be  aimed  at  is 
the  development  of  thought  power,  he  is  unfortunately 
tending  to  stray  more  and  more  from  the  path  of 
righteousness  ;  otherwise  why  should  he  go  out  of  his 
way  to  say  that  my  crusade  on  behalf  of  experimental 
work 

directly  raises  the  question  whether  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences  actually  offer  the  best  material  for  initiation  into 
methods  of  scientific  inquiry  and  research  fully  recognised  as 
belonging  to  every  domain  of  human  thought.  ...  A  boy 
of  twelve  or  fourteen^ can  scarcely  be  original  in  chemistry  or 


physics  ;    he  can,   I  venture  to  think,  be  both  scientific  and 
original  in  his  use  of  the  mother  tongue.  ■    ji  Jjijj.jjt  J 

This  is  to  miss  the  point  entirely.  I  will  not  dwell 
on  the  injustice  which  I  know  is  here  done  to 
boys  but  merely  insist  that  nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  properly  arranged  experimental  work — 
that  this  is  something  entirely  different  from  literary 
work.  '■  -.Ci^.^i-n  ^■I'-'ii       •} 

Science,  in  the  view  of  the  great  German  physicist,  Kirchhoff 
and  his  numerous  and  brilliant  disciples,  consists  in  an  accurate 
and  simple  description  of  nature.  If  this  be  the  method  of 
science,  it  is  the  method  of  good  literature  also,  which  differs 
only  from  that  of  science  in  the  appeal  beyond  (though  not 
against)  common  sense  to  an  individual  experience  sometimes 
not  to  be  repeated  or  verified.  . :  _J  J 

It  is  not  the  method  of  science.     Mr.  Hartog  does  not 
quote   Kirchhoff  fairly.     To   describe   nature,  we   must 
have  studied  her  and  inquired  into  her  workings — this 
but    he    objectsVis  not  within  the  ambit  of  literature. 

j  ,  J  ,;  J  "^  I  have  already  advocated  in  this  journal  the  correla- 
tion of  the  various  departments  of  school  work,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  teaching  of  English.  I 
am  glad  to  find  myself  supported  in  this  view  by  Prof. 
Adams  in  his  article  on  "  Economy  in  Teaching  "  in 
the  January  number  of  the  School  World.  Prof.  Adams 
would  have  all  the  ordinary  written  exercises  sent  to 
the  English  teacher  after  the  other  teachers  had  dealt 
with  them :  so  would  I ;  not  that  he  should  correct 
them  but  in  order  that  he  might  see  how  necessary  it 
was  that  he  should  make  his  instruction  bear  on  the 
general  work  of  the  school  and  not  waste  time  in  nar- 
rative exercises  based  on  imaginary  subjects.  In  the 
case  of  his  students,  Mr.  Hartog  says  he  satisfied  himself 
that  incapacity  of  expression  did  not  necessarily  imply 
incapacity  of  thought.  My  experience  has  been  that 
the  student  who  has  something  to  say — who  can  think 
clearly  and  who  understands  what  he  is  engaged  in 
doing — is  also,  with  rare  exceptions,  capable  of  ex- 
pressing himself  both  in  speech  and  writing  even  when 
he  has  had  but  little  training.  I  therefore  beheve  the 
teaching  of  English  to  be  bound  up  with  that  of  other 
subjects — especially  with  the  development  of  thought 
power ;  and  that  if  we  train  the  English  student  at  the 
outset  to  think  and  at  the  same  time  lead  him  to 
express  his  acts  and  thoughts  clearly  and  concisely  in 
his  mother  tongue,  the  problem  will  be  solved ;  our 
present  failure  is  simply  the  consequence  of  neglect. 
The  English  teacher  proper,  in  my  opinion,  is  wanted 
mainly  at  a  later  stage  to  deal  with  the  higher  literature — 
with  a  light  hand,  however,  remembering  always  that, 
as  a  rule,  books  are  written  by  grown-up  people  for 
grown-up  people. 

In  one  direction  I  should  be  prepared  to  go  even 
farther  than  Mr.  Hartog  advocates — in  teaching  children 
to  study  the  exact  meanings  of  words.  I  can  recollect 
how  I  acquired  the  habit  as  a  lad  mainly  from  my 
father,  who  was  a  most  precise  letter  writer ;  partly 
also  from  Trench's  Study  of  Words,  the  one  and  only 
interesting  book  put  into  my  hands  at  school.  AH 
language  is  metaphorical^but  we  are  often  very  careles 
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and  construct  our  metaphors  loosely,  so  that  words  are 
often  misused  and  mistakes  grow  into  habits.  Even 
Mr.  Hartog,  I  notice,  careful  as  he  is,  speaks  of  replacing 
a  word  by  a  synonym;  to  my  thinking,  replace  is  a 
word  which  is  systematically  misused,  by  chemists 
especially;  it  is  not  a  true  equivalent  of  substitute: 
a  thing  replaced  is  a  thing  restored  to  its  original 
position. 

Then,  I  should  advocate  that  care  be  paid  to  punctua- 
tion, especially  that  restraint  be  exercised.  In  our 
youth  we  could  only  read  words  of  one  syllable  ;  now- 
adays, in  our  old  age,  our  sentences  must  be  split  up 
into  sections  a  few  words  long.  Having  no  literary 
digestive  power,  we  must  be  fed  on  peptonised  para- 
graphs. Printers  and  printers'  readers  seem  all  to 
have  contraced  the  comma  disease.  And  conjunctions 
are  never  allowed  to  exercise  their  true  office :  to 
me  they  always  recall  the  words  of  the  marriage 
service,  "Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together  let 
no  man  put  asunder "  ;  but  this  is  not  the  printer's 
view — in  his  mind  they  connote  divorce.  And  I  seem 
to  find  Mr.  Hartog  sometimes  at  fault  in  this  respect— 
for  example,  he  writes :  "  Place  before  a  teacher  .  .  . 
a  passage  of  Swift,  or  Macaulay,  or  Huxley,  or  John 
Morley,  and  the  chances  are,"  &c.  Surely  either  the 
commas  are  all  unnecessary  or  the  conjunctions  are  ? 
In  my  sight,  at  all  events,  conjunctions  are  an 
abomination.  Matters  such  as  •  these  should  receive 
special  attention  in  a  book  on  the  writing  of  English. 
But  do  not  such  slips  by  one  who  is  playing  the  part  of 
physician  caution  us  to  be  charitable  in  judging  of 
boys'  English  ?  May  we  not  easily  expect  too  much  ? 
I  confess  I  am  often  astonished,  when  I  read  examination 
papers,  not  by  the  bad  composition  but  by  the  fact 
that  so  much  has  been  written  and  quite  well  written 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  The  first  draft  of  an 
article  most  of  us  produce  is  poor  stuff,  I  take  it ;  indeed 
much  may  be  said  in  extenuation  of  the  shortcomings 
of  those  who  are  not  in  constant  literary  practice.  We 
know  perfectly  well  that  writers  whose  style  is  in  repute — • 
such  men  as  Stevenson  and  Lafcadio  Hearn,  for  example 
— have  usually  been  in  the  habit  of  pruning  and  polishing 
their  copy  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  In  writing, 
therefore,  probably  the  most  important  habit  to  cultivate 
is  that  of  self-criticism ;  but  such  criticism  cannot 
always  be  exercised  at  once,  being  usually  most  effective 
after  an  interval. 

One  other  matter  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  ap- 
pendix to  the  book  contains  numerous  exercises  to 
be  worked  by  children.  Among  these  is  a  sketch  of 
a  first  lesson  in  letter  writing  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
seriously  open  to  exception.  More  franco,  the  letter 
is  to  be  written  to  a  plan  :  "  Firstly  jot  down  short 
notes  of  everything  that  you  wish  to  say.  Then  arrange 
the  notes  in  order,  so  as  to  form  a  plan.  When  it  is 
made,  ask  yourself  if  it  is  the  simplest  and  clearest 
plan  possible,"  &c.  &c. 

A  specimen  letter  is  given,  together  with  a  corrected 
version  elaborated  with  the  aid  of  the  class.  The  two 
are  as  follows : 


A   (original) . 
My  dear  Mother, 

(a)  Lily  and  I  are  quite 
strong  again,  and  we  enjoy 
being  here  in  the  country. 

(6)  I  hope  you  are  well  and 
father  too. 

(c)  The  flowers  are  beautiful 
in  the  meadows,  and  the  trees 
are  covered  with  green  leaves. 

(d)  On  Tuesday  the  brown 
duck  laid  an  egg  and  Lily  had 
it  for  breakfast. 

(e)  I  wish  you  could  see  the 
wild  roses. 

{/)  And  in  the  farmyard 
there  are  seven  fluffy  yellow 
ducklings  which  came  out  of 
eggs  like  the  one  Lily  ate. 

(g)  I  have  no  more  time  for 
writing. 

(h)  Lily  sends  her  love. 

(k)  We  are  going  out  for  a 
walk  now. 

(/)  I  send  my  love. 

Your  affectionate  daughter, 
Annie. 


B  (corrected). 


My  DEAR  Mother, 

(6)  I  hope  you  and  father 
are  well. 

(a)  Lily  and  I  are  quite 
strong  again,  and  we  enjoy 
being  here  in  the  country. 

(c)  The  trees  are  covered 
with  green  leaves,  and  the 
flowers  are  beautiful  in  the 
meadows. 

(e)  I  wish  you  could  see  the 
wild  roses. 

(d)  On  Tuesday  the  brown 
duck  laid  an  egg  and  Lily  had 
it  for  breakfast. 

(/)  There  are  seven  flufiy 
yellow  ducklings  in  the  farm- 
yard, which  came  out  of  eggs 
like  the  one  Lily  ate. 

(A)  We  are  going  out  for  a 
walk  now, 

(g)  so  I  have  no  more  time 
for  writing. 

(h  and  I)  With  love  from 
us  both, 

Your  affectionate  daughter, 
Annie. 


The  corrected  version  appears  to  me  to  be  very 
inferior  to  the  original.  A  mother  would  desire,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  know  how  her  children  were  rather 
than  to  have  her  own  health  inquired  after.  A  (6)  is 
more  emphatic  and  has  more  true  feeling  in  it  than 
B  (6).  A  girl  would  certainly  notice  the  flowers  first 
rather  than  the  trees  in  a  meadow.  Probably  roses  would 
be  seen  in  the  lanes  and  would  be  noticed  at  another  time. 
The  child  being  an  observer  would  know  that  fluffy 
ducklings  cams  out  of  eggs — and  could  not  make  Mr. 
Hartog's  mistake  of  suggesting  that  the  farmyard  came 
out  of  eggs.     A  (g — /)  is  exactly  what  a  child  would  say. 

For  Heaven's  sake  let  us  keep  private  letter  writing 
out  of  teachers'  hands — and  preserve  its  charms.  The 
letter  should  be  the  expression  of  the  writer's  indi- 
viduality— not  according  to  plan.  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  receive  letters  from  a  child  thousands 
of  miles  away  which  are  an  absolute  reproduction  of 
the  writer's  self — how  glad  I  am  that  she  grew  up  in 
pre-Hartogian  times,  without  being  taught  to  mind  her 
P's  and  Q's  and  write  to  a  plan ! 

I  also  venture  to  take  exception  to  the  criticism  on 
an  essay  written  by  a  boy  at  Haileybury.  It  is  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  the  essay  and  full  of  minutiae. 
A  boy  who  could  write  the  essay  quoted  would  be  proof 
against  criticism  such  as  is  directed  at  him — it  would 
be  above  his  comprehension,  for  the  most  part.  To 
be  effective,  criticism  needs  to  be  administered  to  boys 
and  girls  in  small  doses  ;  it  is  most  useful  when  it  takes 
the  form  described  by  Mr.  Hartog  in  the  account  of 
his  treatment  of  his  class  at  Ruskin  Hall— probably 
the  soundest  piece  of  work  referred  to  in  the  book. 

Mr.  Hartog  closes  his  book  with  a  criticism  of  a 
passage  from  Kinglake's  History  of  the  Crimean  War, 
which  he  analyses  minutely,  specially  calling  attention 
to  the  terse,  forceful,  unadorned  language  in  which  it 
is  written  ;   not  content  with  this,  however,  he  points 
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out  how,  if  such  and  such  expressions  were  substituted 
for  those  used,  the  effect  would  have  been  spoilt.  Could 
anything  be  in  worse  taste  ?  We  know  perfectly  well 
that  most  boys  would  barely  listen  to,  much  less  ap- 
preciate, such  criticism  ;  they  would  be  put  off  reading 
the  book  and  probably  the  majority  would  leave  the 
class  vowing  silently  that  they  would  be  hanged  if  they 
would  swot  over  a  book  in  such  a  fashion.  It  is  largely 
because  so  much  time  is  wasted  over  bald  criticism  and 
fault-finding  that  so  little  real  progress  is  made  at 
school — so  little  ground  covered — so  little  information 
gained. 

Whatever  objections  may  be  urged  against  any  of 
his  proposals,  however,  it  must  be  recognised  that 
Mr.  Hartog  has  been  both  an  inquirer  and  an  experi- 
menter, thereby  setting  teachers  a  brilliant  example 
which  they  will  do  well  to  follow.  In  his  advocacy  of 
French  methods  he  appears  to  me  to  give  special 
prominence  to  that  which  probably  is  the  least  valuable 
part  of  the  system — the  narrative  story  according  to 
plan — both  by  quoting  French  examples  at  length  and 
by  laying  so  much  emphasis  on  this  part  of  his  own 
teaching.  He  would  do  well  to  inquire  further  into 
the  reasons  of  French  success.  He  needs  to  be  far 
more  cautious  and  less  pedantic  in  his  criticisms. 
Apparently  he  is  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
ways  and  wants  of  children  nor  sufficiently  mindful 
of  the  requirements  of  the  workaday  world  ;  he  has 
much  to  learn  also  of  the  possibilities  in  directions  other 
than  those  in  which  his  studies  have  been  conducted. 
For  example,  it  is  extraordinary  that  he  says  nothing 
of  the  extreme  value  of  reading  aloud  as  a  means  of 
teaching  English.  But  his  book  is  full  of  wise  counsel 
from  which  teachers  may  profit ;  it  would  be  much  im- 
proved if  the  appendix  were  omitted. 


Correspondence 

AN  APPEAL 

Sir, — May  I  beg  for  a  place  in  your  paper  to  lay  before 
the  readers  of  School  the  pressing  need  of  an  English 
school  in  Jerusalem  ? 

St.  George's  Boys'  School  (under  Dr.  Blyth,  Bishop  in 
Jerusalem)  was  opened  in  1899,  for  Arabs  of  the  better 
class.  For  ten  years  the  education  of  boys — Syrians, 
Greeks,  Moslems,  English,  Jews,  and  others — has  been 
successfully  carried  on  ;  many  of  the  scholars  coming  from 
a  distance,  so  highly  is  the  school  valued  by  the  people. 
The  school  is  English  in  character,  tone,  and  method  ;  and  it 
will  therefore  be  readily  understood  that  games  and  physical 
exercises  of  all  kinds  have  a  prominent  place  in  the 
curriculum.  We  have  hitherto  been  fortunate  in  securing 
the  use  of  a  large  field  for  games.  The  field  is  close  to 
the  school  ;  and  it  is  not  only  in  every  way  suitable  to  its 
uses,  but  is  also  the  only  possible  playground  for  several 
miles  around,  owing  to  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country, 
and  the  quantity  of  land  already  sold  for  building  purposes. 
It" was  here  that  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  the  hero  of  the 
First  Crusade,  pitched  his  camp  in  1099.  This  field  we 
are  now  in  grave  danger  of  losing  through  circumstances 


which  have  suddenly^arisen.^  The  owner  of  the  land  has, 
however,  given  the  Bishop  the  option  of  purchase  for  one 
month  only.  ;£i50O  is  needed,  of  which  something  over 
;£20o  is  in  hand.  The  playground  sports  and  the  manly 
spirit  and  lessons  which  these  foster  in  the  boys,  have 
become  a  vital  part  of  the  school ;  and  the  loss  of  the 
land  will  be  staggering  blow,  sadly  cramping  its  usefulness 
in  the  future. 

Will  any  of  your  readers  being  interested  in  education, 
home  and  foreign,  help  us  to  avert  so  serious  a  blow  ? 
The  need  is  urgent,  and  the  cause  surely  a  good  one.  The 
proposal  has  the  commendation  of  "  The  Jerusalem  and 
the  East  Mission  Fund,"  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Salisbury,  the  Archdeacon  of  London,  the  Head  Masters 
of  Winchester  and  Harrow,  and  others.  A  special  Purchase 
Fund  has  been  opened  at  Lloyds  Bank  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Ingram,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  who  will  gladly  receive 
any  donations,  and  will  acknowledge  all  such  in  the 
Guardian.  Cheques  and  postal  orders  should  be  crossed 
Lloyds  Bank,  and  be  sent  to 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Ingram, 

St.  Margaret's  Rectory, 

Ironmonger  Lane, 

Cheapside. 
Surely  those  interested  in  the  education  of  an  awakening 
people  will  help,  if  ever  so  little,  to  avert  the  danger  which 
threatens  an  English  work  in  the  Holy  City. 

I  am,  sir,  &c., 
January  8,  1908.  Estelle  Blyth. 

THEyENGLISH[LANGUAGE""AND'ESPERANTO. 

To  the  Editor  of  School. 

Dear  Sir, — Miss  Bremner's  fine  article  in  this  month's 
School  is  absolutely  convincing  as  to  the  necessity  of 
guarding  and  cultivating  our  own  splendid  language  ;  it  also 
shows  clearly  the  futility  of  attempting  to  destroy  the 
literary  and  historic  value  of  this  our  English  tongue  by 
attempting  to  make  it  phonetic.  But  whilst  I  appreciate 
I  hope  you  permit  me  one  small  criticism  ;  Miss  Bremner 
has  apparently  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
Esperanto  is  intended  to  supersede  English.  The  exact 
contrary  is  the  case.  We  who  promote  the  idea  of  a  simple 
language  for  inter-  or  rather  extra-national  use  have  for 
one  of  our  aims  the  guarding  of  our  own  mother  tongue 
from  those  who  say  that  we  have  only  to  change  our  spelling 
and  pronunciation,  and  in  fact  "  make  it  all  over  again," 
in  order  to  induce  foreigners  to  use  it  for  intercommunication. 
We  might  spoil  our  rich  possession,  but  it  would  be  in  vain  ,- 
politics  have  their  say  in  such  a  matter  as  this. 

Miss  Bremner's  own  article  shows  the  difficulties  of 
English  for  working  folk.  Picture  an  unfortunate  Italian 
policeman  compelled  to  learn  a  language  which  has  230- 
ways  of  combining  the  word  "  get  "  with  various  preposi- 
tions !  Oddly  enough.  Miss  Bremner  makes  a  statement  in 
criticism  of  Esperanto  that  "  every  linguistic  creation'^is 
the  work  of  one  individual  only,"  apparently  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  Esperanto  has  that  qualification.  Indeed, 
Esperantists  are  accused  of  making  a  fetish  of  Dr.  Zamenhof 
because  they  object  to  any  person  or  society  spoiling  his 
admirable  compilation  by  fundamental  changes.  ^ 

May  I  give  a  tiny  bit  of  experience  ?  Six  years  ago  I 
was  of  Miss  Bremner's  opinion,  and  wrote  that  Esperanto 
was  useless,  unnatural,  and  ugly  (of  which  I  am  sometimes 
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reminded)  ;  but  travelling  in  Germany  I  was  taken  to  task 
by  a  well-known  professor  who  had  read  what  I  had  written. 
"  Have  you  ever,"  he  said,  "  given  even  one  hour  to  an 
unprejudiced  study  of  Esperanto  ?  "  I  had  to  confess  that 
r  had  not.  This  provoked  the  rebuke  that  I  "  had  no  right 
to  fall  foul  of  that  which  might  be  of  untold  value  to  the 
next  generation,  without  examination,"  and  I  was  not  let 
off  until  I  had  promised  that  I  would  study  Esperanto  for 
half  an  hour  daily  for  two  weeks  at  least.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  Miss  Bremner  and  others  of  your  readers  will 
do  as  I  had  to  do.  I  will  gladly  provide  them  with  materials 
for  study. 

I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  Annie  Lawrence. 
Mowbray  House,  Norfolk  Street,  W.C. 
January  3,  1908. 


Reviews 

I.  School  and  Character 

In  April  1905  we  reviewed  Prof.  Foerster's 
"  Jugendlehre,"  a  book  written  to  supply  pastors  and 
teachers  with  material  for  moral  lessons.  To  this 
book  the  one  now  *  considered  is  a  companion,  dealing 
with  questions  of  moral  training  from  the  pedagogical 
point  of  view  and  incidentally  giving  a  review  of  moral 
endeavour  and  the  state  of  moral  instruction  in  many 
lands.  It  is  written  in  the  first  place  for  teachers  and 
students  in  German  training  colleges.  Our  readers 
will  be  inclined  to  look  on  some  parts  as  superfluous, 
and  with  this  view  the  author  agrees.  "  Our  pedagogy, 
in  contrast  to  the  Anglo-Sa.xon,  has  not  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  school  lie,  but  has  reared  it  to  perfection." 
They  will  probably  be  surprised  to  'earn  that  Juvenal's 
oft  quoted  motto,  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,  "  was  torn 
from  its  connection  by  Locke  and  given  a  wholly  one- 
sided and  dangerous  meaning."  They  will  not  agree 
with  the  author's  remarks  on  the  extravagance  of  the 
sporting  world  in  English  public  schools,  "  where  the 
excitement  of  physical  rivalry  drives  everything  else 
from  the  focus  of  interest."  Above  all,  they  will  be 
astonished  to  find  quoted  a  remark  from  Euripides 
that  "  There  are  many  bad  people  in  Attica,  but  the 
greatest  scoundrels  are  the  athletes." 

This  refreshing  outspokenness  betrays  a  gift  of 
originality,  and  this  gift  is  put  to  a  serious  purpose 
throughout  the  book.  The  author  wishes  to  reform 
school  discipline  on  the  Continent,  to  employ  the  school 
as  a  means  of  training  the  character,  to  unite  the 
opposing  elements  in  Church  and  State  so  that  they 
will  co-operate  in  a  new  work  under  new  conditions,  and 
to  give  mankind  as  great  a  command  over  the  spiritual 
world  as  has  been  gained  of  the  material  world. 

The  attitude  adopted  is  not  hostile  to  religion : 
"  I  hold  by  the  inseparable  connection  of  all  higher 
Pedagogy  with  philosophy  and  religion,  and  therefore 

•  Schule  und^Charakter.  By" F.'W/Foerster.  (Schulthess  and 
Co.,  Zurich,  1907.) 


treat  school  discipline  not  as  an  isolated  problem  of 
pedagogical  technique  but  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
foundations  of  human  existence."  In  this  connection 
Dubois  Reymond  and  Joseph  de  Maistre  are  quoted  as 
showing  that  the  triumphs  of  natural  science  are  due 
to  the  moral  sternness  of  Christianity,  which  inspired 
the  conscientiousness  and  perseverance  in  detail  that 
was  beyond  the  efforts  of  Heathenism.  But  while 
the  practice  of  religion  and  its  progress  are  placed  in 
a  conspicuous  light,  the  theory  of  religion  is  almost 
entirely  ignored  :  for  human  service  it  is  the  conscience 
and  not  the  belief  that  is  all-important.  "  All  co- 
operation of  men  in  the  State  and  all  training  for  civic 
life  require  the  cultivation  of  the  conscience.  But 
no  cultivation  of  the  conscience  is  possible  in  which 
religion  is  entirely  absent." 

Much  of  Prof.  Foerster's  inspiration  seems  traceable 
to  the  United  States,  the  influence  of  which  on  European 
education  is  steadily  increasing.  But  while  he  sees 
much  of  value  in  the  New  World :  the  school  city,  the 
juvenile  court,  and  the  replacement  of  compulsion  by 
co-operation,  the  shortcomings  of  American  schools  are 
not  overlooked.  "  They  have  frequently  struck  a 
false  and  dangerous  way.  They  protest,  and  rightly 
so,  against  compulsion  ;  but  by  refined  methods  they 
seek  to  make  learning  and  working  so  interesting  as  to 
exclude  every  impulse  to  self-conquest."  Hence  the 
writer  deduces  that  American  stimulus  suffers  from 
superficiality,  and  hesitates  to  give  it  a  whole-hearted 
recommendation.  "  Our  proposals  therefore  direct  us 
to  something  that  lies  half-way  between  the  American 
method,  which  idolizes  individual  freedom,  and  the 
German  school  discipline,  which  knows  only  external 
control  and  degenerates  into  police  supervision." 

Discipline  from  the  foreign  teacher's  point  of  view 
is  too  often  a  reflex  of  military  life.  The  cultivation 
of  public  opinion  is  neglected  and  the  world  is  divided 
into  two  classes  :  those  who  give  orders  and  those  who 
obey  them.  In  thes3  circumstances  there  can  be  no 
training  of  character  by  self-discipline  and  voluntary 
obedience.  The  spirit  of  precision,  readiness,  and 
co-operation  is  paralysed  in  Germany  by  a  rough 
smartness  (barsche  Schneidigkeit)  which  overflows 
into  popular  life,  kills  the  joy  of  work  and  leads  to 
secret  rebellion.  The  weak  point  of  German  military 
discipline  is  the  want  of  consideration  for  the  self- 
respect  of  a  subordinate.  In  the  French  Army  the 
national  talent  for  co-operation  leads  to  so  much  debating 
that  the  French  officer  is  never  quite  sure  of  the  obedience 
of  his  men.  Yet  military  training  has  its  moral  value. 
"It  is  of  great  importance  to  a  nation  that  for  once 
in  a  lifetime  its  men  shall  have  lived  under  conditions 
in  which  slackness  and  easy-going  are  not  tolerated  : 
notice  the  difference  between  a  company  of  sappers  at 
work  and  a  gang  of  navvies  mending  a  street  with  a 
wonderful  waste  of  time,  want  of  method  and  rational 
co-operation." 

There  is  much  of  interest  on  many  subjects  in  Prof. 
Foerster's  book,  but  what  strikes  the  revievver  as  of 
most  importance  is  the  gradually  increasing  support 
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that  is  being  given  to  his  views.  Five  years  ago  the 
writer  heard  him  lecture  to  a  meeting  which  at  first 
was  subduedly  hostile  and  finally  enthusiastically 
favourable.  A  recent  tour  in  South  Germany  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  churches  were  uniting  in  Foerster's 
praise,  that  the  suspicion  which  his  first  efforts  aroused 
has  disappeared,  and  that  he  may  be  the  means  of 
uniting  rivals  in  opposition  to  an  onslaught  of  moral 
anarchy.  For  Europe  stands  in  sore  need  of  a  strength- 
ened moral  fibre.  The  Pope's  attitude  towards  modern- 
ism, the  uncompromising  conservatism  of  the  German 
Catholic  party,  the  hostility  of  the  north  German 
secularists,  the  ruthlessness  of  the  Hungarian  Catholics, 
and  the  ineffectual  originality  of  France,  call  for  some 
stern  kindness  to  lead  men  back  to  the  path  of  duty. 
Prof.  Foerster  may  not  be  the  leader  of  a  new  refor- 
mation, but  no  one  who  reads  his  book  will  doubt 
either  his  abiUty  or  his  sincerity.  A.  J.  P. 


11.  Some  New  Latin  Books 

The  new  methods  proposed  for  teaching  Latin  will  no 
doubt  produce  books  of  different  kinds  varying  with 
the  class  of  pupils  in  the  minds  of  their  authors  and  the 
order  in  which  they  think  the  work  should  be  arranged. 
Dent's  Latin  Primer  *  is  for  young  beginners  and  is  got 
up  in  an  attractive  form  ;  it  aims  at  providing  reader, 
grammar,  and  dictionary  in  one,  and  has  an  ingenious 
method  for  improving  the  pupil's  vocabulary  in  addition 
to  making  good  use  of  French.     It  has  also  a  phonetic 
transcript  at  the  end  to  which  we  do  not  attach  much 
value  ;  this  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  we  think  the 
Latin  sounds  will  be  learnt  through  the  ear  and  not  the 
eye.     In   any   case   the   section   on   the   pronunciation 
should  be  placed  at  the  beginning  not  the  end  of  the 
book.     The  book  is   also  illustrated,  but  most   of  the 
pictures  are  from  Greek  sources  and  the  Roman  Forum 
(restored)  which  forms  the  frontispiece  is  a  fancy  picture 
without  any  explanation.     The  order  followed  is  :   ist 
and  2nd  decl.,  ist  conj.  and  sum  (pres.  impft.  fut.  and 
pft.  act.  indie),  3rd  decl.,  numerals,  fut.  pft.  and  plupft., 
adjs.  of  3rd   decl.,    2nd  and    3rd    conj.    (act.  indie), 
4th    decl.,    5th    decl.,     comparison,    4th    conj.     (act. 
indie),     pronouns.     There     is     a     summary     of    the 
grammar  at  the  end.     Long  quantities  are  marked,  but 
there  are  many  omissions.     The  new  method  will  defeat 
itself  if  it  is  not  as  accurate  as  the  old,  and  we  shall 
therefore  in  its  interest  observe  one  or  two  mistakes. 
On  pp.  37  and  38  do  is  declined  like  amo  in  disregard 
of  the  short  vowel  of  d  bam  and  ddbo.     On  p.  49  vowel 
bases  are  treated  as  consonant  bases  ;  they  are  called 
vowel  bases,  but  the  base  of  civis  is  given  as  civ-,  of  rupes 
as  rup-,  and  so  on.     On  p.  54  the  Latin  for  18  and  19  is 
said  to  be  ododecim,  novendecim  !    Nouns  of  one  syllable, 
e.g.,  mos,  lex,  have  not  always  gen.  in  -ium  (p.  102). 

•  Dent's  Latin  Primer  for  Young  Beginners.     By  E.  S.  Forster. 
(Dent.    135  pp.    IS.  nett.) 


Mr.  Jones's  First  Latin  Book*  is  for  beginners  of  about 
twelve  years  of  age  who  have  a  sound  knowledge  of 
English,  and  a  good  start  in  French,  and  provides  a  first 
year's  course.     It  gives  a  marked  prominence  to  con- 
versations and  lays  emphasis  on  oral  composition  while 
not  neglecting  written  exercises.     At  the  same  time  the 
teacher  should  regard  the  conversations  and  exercises 
as  suggestive  rather  than  as  a  rigid  series.    The  pronun- 
ciation scheme  is  rightly  put  at  the  beginning  and  the 
vowels  are  marked  with  great  accuracy.     There  is  also 
much  learning  by  heart,  but  many  of  the  sentences  to  be 
learnt  are  of  the  type  Creta  est  alba  !    This  book  goes 
further  than  Dent's  Primer  and  includes  the  passive 
voice  (indie,  and  imper.)  partic.  infin.  and  gerundives, 
but  the  order  is  more  varied  ;  it  begins  with  the  imper. 
and  pres.  indie,  of  all  four  conjugations  and  then  takes 
the  adj.  parvus,  the  interrog.  pronouns,  sum,  some  preps., 
quis,  the  consonantal  nouns  and  adj.  of  the  3rd  decl., 
the  impft.  and  fut.  tenses,  possum,  hie,  Me,  metis,  &c., 
the  pft.,  numerals,  comparison,  i-nouns,  plupft.  and  fut. 
pft.,  4th  and  5th  decl.,  is,  qui,  passive  voice,  inf.  partic. 
gerundives.     Syntax  is  worked  in  as  the  pupil  goes  along. 
Whether  this  order  is  sound  must  be  decided  by  ex- 
perience.    It  seems  questionable  whether  a  pupil  should 
begin  with  all  four  conjugations  at  once,  especially  when 
the  3rd  is  divided  between  surgo  and  facio  ;  for  example, 
on  p.  4  surgo  and  facio  are  classed  together,  the  imper. 
of  surgo  alone  being  given,  and  not  till  p.  11  are  we  told 
that  the  imper.  of  facio  is  fac.     On  p.  4  the  stem  of  facio 
is  given  as  fac  and  on  p.  21  as  fad.     On  the  whole  facio 
would  better  be  treated  later  by  itself  and  not  introduced 
so  soon.     Occasionally  there  are  oversights,  as  when  on 
p.  38  we  are  asked  to  form  the  plupft.  of  sto  without 
knowing  the  pft.  and  on  p.  52  participles  of  dico  without 
knowing  its  principal  parts ;  but  such  slips  are  exceptional, 
and  the  whole  book  has  evidently  been  written  with 
the  greatest  care.  J.  T. 


Minor  Notices 

Greek  Reader.  Vol.  II.  Adapted,  with  English  notes,  from 
von  Wilamowitz-MoellendorS's  Griechvsches  Lesebuch, 
by  E.  C.  Marchant.     (Oxford  :    The  Clarendon  Press. 

2S.) 

This  book  is  remarkably  well  printed  and  got  up  ; 
indeed,  in  every  respect  it  is  a  good  book,  and  we  only  wish 
there  had  been  such  school  Readers  in  use  in  our  own 
young  days.  Mr.  Marchant  has  entered  with  much  spirit 
into  his  translation  of  "  those  delightfully  written  little 
introductions  "  of  Professor  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorfi, 
and  has  even  succeeded  in  reproducing  a  good  deal  of  the 
charm  of  the  originals. 

From  a  list  of  the  authors  laid  under  contribution,  from 
Plutarch  to  Posidonius  and  Hero  of  Alexandria,  and  from 
the  subject-matter,  which  ranges  from  Theophrastus' 
Characters  to  the  Customs  of  the  Celts  and  the  Theory  of 
Vacuum,   it  can  be  seen  that  the  teaching  of   Greek  in 

*  First  Latin  Book.  By  W.  H.  S.  Jones,  M.A.  (Macmillan 
100  pp.     IS.  6d.) 
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Prussia  since  1900  has  been  approactied  in  no  narrowly 
classical  spirit. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Marchant's  efforts  to 
introduce  light  from  Germany  may  be  successful.  Here, 
at  any  rate,  the  German  professor  is  not  synonymous  with 
pedantry  in  classical  teaching. 

We  hope,  with  Mr.  Marchant,  that  such  interesting 
extracts  as  these,  with  their  fascinating  introductions, 
will  take  the  place  of  the  laborious  spelling  out  of  Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis  or  the  painful  working  through  a  play  of 
Euripides  by  those  who,  from  their  very  youth,  are  pre- 
vented from  grasping,  at  most,  anything  beyond  the  mere 
verbal  meaning  of  the  author.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  extracts  are  not  easy,  and  they 
presuppose  considerable  intellectual  curiosity  on  the  part 
of  the  reader.  However,  we  look  for  a  time  when  Greek 
will  only  be  studied  by  the  intellectually  curious. 

Easy   Exercises    in    Continuous    Latin    Prose.     By    W.    P. 

Pantin,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  St.  Paul's  School. 

(Macmillan  and  Co.  3s.  6d.) 
A  new  edition  of  this  now  well-recognised  school-book. 
In  lucidity,  both  of  arrangement  and  of  print,  in  accuracy 
(we  have  found  no  misprints),  and  in  general  service- 
ableness  to  the  student,  this  book,  in  our  opinion,  will 
compare  favourably  with  any  school-book  on  Latin  prose. 
The  sentences  and  continuous  pieces  are  less  lengthy  and 
unnecessarily  idiomatic  than  are  those  in  Bradley's  famous 
book,  and  will  therefore  prove  of  more  service  to  the 
teacher  as  being  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  better. 
We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Pantin  in  his  remark  that  while 
the  uses  of  Macte  virtute  or  of  the  "  infinitive  in  rhetorical 
questions  "  are  practically  useless  to  the  ordinary  boy, 
what  he  wants  is  to  be  able  to  read  with  ease  and  pleasure 
a  sentence  such  as  :  Cuius  sermone  ita  turn  cupide  fruebar, 
quasi  iam  divinarem,  id  quod  evenit,  ilia  exstincto  fore,  unde 
discerem,  neminem.  If  any  school-book  is  likely  to  achieve 
this  result  for  those  who  use  it,  it  is  this. 

Translations   into   Latin   and  Greek    Verse.     By   H.    A.    J. 

Munro.     With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  J.  D.  Duff,  Trinity 

College.  (Edward  Arnold.  6s.) 
This  reprint  of  a  volume  of  exquisite  verses  which  has 
always  been  so  difficult  and  expensive  to  procure  will  be 
welcomed  heartily  by  all  admirers  of  Munro's  scholarship 
and  all  lovers  of  verse  composition.  One  need  hardly 
say  that  criticism  of  the  book  would  be  out  of  place 
and,  indeed,  dangerous.  Mr.  Duff  reminds  us  in  the 
preface  of  the  rash  reviewer  in  Macmillan's  Magazine 
who  found  fault  with  the  verse  (here  reprinted)  of 
Gray's  "Elegy,"  and  of  Munro's  gentle  and  delightful 
comment  upon  him.  Enough  to  note  that  binding,  type 
and  paper  are  such  as  the  verses  deserve.  It  will  take  its 
place  on  all  scholars'  shelves  by  the  side  of  Sabrinae  Corolla, 
Arundines  Cami,  Cambridge  Compositions  and  the  rest. 

Specimen  Questions  from  a  Handbook  of  Examinations  in 
Music.  By  Ernest  A.  Dicks.  (Novello.  is.) 
This  book  will  be  of  much  service  to  students  and 
teachers,  embracing,  as  it  does,  nearly  all  branches  of  musical 
study,  from  the  most  elementary  to  the  stage  of  orchestral 
scoring.  Great  care  has  evidently  been  taken  in  compiling 
it,  and  much  valuable  time  will  be  saved  by  the  judicious 
use  of  a  work  on  which  practical  experience  has  been 
brought  to  bear  so  effectively. 


By   William    J.    Long. 
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Science  through  Stories.  By  Constance  M.  Foot.  (Charles 
and  Dible.  is.  6d.  nett.) 
A  sympathetic  attempt  to  enlist  our  little  people  in 
the  study  of  nature.  We  confess  it  is  not  easy  to  fall  in 
with  the  conception  of  flowers,  animals  and  inanimate 
objects  talking  baby  language,  but  we  must  pardon  it, 
we  suppose,  on  the  ground  that  the  powder  must  be  well 
covered  with  the  necessary  jam. 

A  Treasury  of  Verse  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By  M.  G.  Edgar. 
(Harrap  and  Co.  2s.  6d.  nett.) 
This  is  a  voluminous  collection  of  English  verse,  in- 
cluding a  copious  sprinkling  from  America.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful half-crown's  worth — over  five  hundred  pages  in  all, 
well  printed  and  handsomely  bound. 

Whose  Home  is  the  Wilderness. 
(Gum.  and  Co.  5s.  nett.) 
Books  on  animals  have  always  an  attraction  for  children, 
and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Long's  books  do  not  appeal 
equally  to  those  of  maturer  years.  Inasmuch  as  the  present 
volume  deals  partly  with  wild  creatures  which  are  prac- 
tically unknown  in  our  much-trodden  islands,  it  carries 
with  it  an  air  of  romance  that  is  often  wanting  in  matter- 
of-fact  natural  histories.  All  of  us  like  to  read  of  wolvea 
and  bears,  though  we  should  not  care  much  for  meeting 
them  in  the  flesh  ;  and  the  writer,  who  has  tracked  them 
to  their  native  wilds,  gives  us  a  very  realistic  account 
of  their  doings.  This  is  Mr.  Long's  eighth  book  in  this 
series,  and  we  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  they  all  have 
not  a  very  wide  circle  of  readers  :  they  certainly  deserve, 
them. 

Cradle  Tales  of  Hinduism.  By  the  Sister  Nivedita.. 
(Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  5s.  nett.) 
This  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  collection  of  legendary 
tales  current  amongst  the  natives  of  India.  As  a  study  in 
mythology  they  are  of  some  importance,  although  the 
author  would  probably  not  claim  that  as  their  chief  at- 
traction :  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  greatest  charm  lies  in 
their  simplicity,  and  in  the  reflection  of  Indian  life  that 
runs  through  them. 

History  of  Ancient  Civilisation.  By  Charles  Seignobos^ 
(Fisher  Unwin.  5s.  nett.) 
We  have  here  in  a  handy  and  convenient  form  a  book 
of  reference  for  the  general  reader  of  history.  It  is  truly 
a  monumental  task  to  attempt  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
world's  civilisation  in  a  book  of  less  than  four  hundred 
pages  ;  yet  this  record,  succinct  and  kaleidoscopic  as  it  is, 
will  fail  to  interest  no  one.  A  most  useful  bibliography 
of  the  best  books  for  closer  study  is  included  in  the  volume. 

The  Brushwood  Boy.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  6s.  Cranford. 
By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  5s.  nett.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) 
Both  these  books  are  old  friends,  and  can  only  be  criticised 
in  their  new  shape,  as  they  have  already  justified  their 
existence  many  times  over.  The  Brushwood  Boy  is  a  truly 
delightful  tale,  which  gains  enhanced  value  from  the 
beautifully  realistic  pictures  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Townsend  that 
are  now  included  with  the  text.  We  cannot  say  that  we 
admire  the  device  of  printing  on  one  side  of  the  page  only  j 
its  only  excuse  seems  to  be  that  it  was  necessary  in  order 
to   make  the   volume  look   its   price.    No   such   adverse 
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comment  can  be  applied  to  Cranford.  It  is  in  every  way 
exquisitely  produced,  and  is  certain  to  win  an  honoured 
place  on  many  a  favourite  bookshelf.  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson's 
illustrations  remind  us  very  strongly  of  Randolph  Caldecott 
at  his  best. 

The  Children's  Plutarch.  By  F.  J.  Gould.  (Watts  and 
Co.  2s.  6d.  nett.) 
Mr.  Gould,  whose  name  is  well  known  in  connection  with 
the  demand  for  direct  moral  instruction,  here  makes  use 
of  the  material  supplied  by  Plutarch  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  his  favourite  object.  There  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  he  has  succeeded  in  presenting  an  interesting 
collection  of  material,  and  the  tales  are  well  told.  They 
are  intended  to  call  forth  the  sympathy  of  the  pupil  for 
order  and  good  government— to  form  the  foundation,  so 
to  speak,  upon  which  to  build  the  interest  in  civic  life. 
Some  beautiful  illustrations  by  Walter  Crane  are  included, 
and  an  index  is  added  to  help  those  who  cannot  find  the 
moral  of  these  stories  ready  to  hand.  This  is  the  only 
point  in  the  book  which  makes  no  appeal  to  us  ;  but  we 
suppose  it  is  necessary,  more's  the  pity. 

My    Friend   Poppity.     By   A.    Thorbum.      Illustrated   by 
A.  B.  Woodward.     (David  Nutt.) 
A    pretty    little    fairy    story,    with     coloured    pictures  : 
the  stories  are  likely  to  be  popular  with  children,  and  the 
illustrations  are  decidedly  attractive. 

Elementary  Solid  Geometry.  By  W.  H.  Jackson.  (Arnold. 
2S.  6d.) 
An  excellent  little  treatise,  well  illustrated  by  effective 
diagrams  which  have  an  agreeable  freshness  about  them, 
■and  which  frequently  suggest  the  simple  models  which 
may  render  the  solid  figure  they  illustrate  visible  to  a 
class.  The  course  extends  to  the  geometry  and  mensuration 
■of  the  sphere  and  includes  sections  on  Perspective,  and  on 
Euler's  Theorem.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  author  proves 
Simpson's  "  Prismoidal  Formula."  Brief  but  interesting 
historical  notes  are  added.  The  course  has  the  sanction 
of  Professor  H.  Lamb,  and  is  that  followed  in  the  University 
of  Manchester  for  many  years. 

J^ovello's  School  Songs.  Fifteen  National  and  Folk  Songs. 
6d.     Six  accompanied  Trios,    is. 

Among  these  are  some  of  the  best  known  airs  of  the 
four  countries  that  want  no  recommendation,  such  as 
^'  Afton  Water,"  "  The  Ash  Grove,"  "  The  Harp  that  once 
through  Tara's  Halls,"  &c.  The  arrangement  of  the  words 
to  the  music  is  occasionally  faulty,  and  a  little  more  care 
might  well  have  been  devoted  to  the  accompaniments. 

The  first  of  the  accompanied  trios,  "  Come,  Sisters,  Come," 
by  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  is  in  the  Spanish  dance  rhythm,  and 
has  parts  for  castanets,  triangle  and  tambourine.  It  is 
bright  and  tuneful,  and  should  prove  attractive  to  a  capable 
class.  "  The  Shepherd  "  and  "  Cradle  Song,"  by  Walford 
Davies,  offer  a  pleasant  contrast.  "  Hurrah  for  Merry 
England,"  by  H.  H.  Pierson,  suffers  by  its  juxtaposition  with 
these.  If  it  must  be  published  let  it  appear  with  composi- 
tions of  its  own  class,  which  are  only  too  numerous. 

The  Bee  People.     (Methuen  and  Co.     3s.  6d.) 

A  little  treatise  based  upon  an  American  book.  In 
■simple,  not  to  say  childish,  language,  it  makes  a  bee  tell  its 


life's  story.  Though  the  literary  form  of  it  does  not  appeal 
to  us,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation is  given  in  an  easily  digestible  form  :  and  the  illus- 
trations alone  are  worth  the  cost  of  the  book. 

Little  Mitchell.     (Methuen  and  Co.     3s.  6d.) 

A  second  volume  on  the  lines  of  The  Bee  People,  but  not 
quite  so  good.  It  is  a  squirrel  this  time,  and  the  illustrations 
are  obviously  of  two  kinds,  the  reproduced  photographs 
quite  overshadowing  what  are  apparently  the  American 
drawings. 

The  Royal  Treasury  of  Story  and  Song.  Part  I.,  Doors 
of  Gold,  tod.  Part  II.,  Fairy  Favours,  is.  Part 
III.,  The  Hall  of  Heroes,  is.  id.  (T.  Nelson  and  Sons.) 
These  are  the  first  three  books  of  a  series  designed  to 
lead  children  up  to  a  love  of  literature.  The  first  deals 
with  fairy-tales,  and  also  contains  simple  rhymes  like 
"  Tom  the  Piper's  Son,"  "  Mother  Hubbard,"  and  so  forth  ; 
the  second  is  a  cheerful  series  of  folk-tales  and  legends 
rather  more  advanced  ;  while  the  third  tells  the  old  heroic 
stories  with  much  fire  and  skill,  and  includes  a  foretaste 
of  poetry.  In  the  last  connection  we  are  pleased  to  see 
Whittier  and  Lowell  earning  their  place  among  the  honoured 
masters  of  the  English  language.  All  the  volumes  are 
profusely  illustrated.  The  coloured  plates  are  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  but  of  varying  merit  ;  some  are  excellent, 
others  not  so  good.  Our  personal  opinion  is  that  mythical 
beasts  such  as  dragons  are  better  not  portrayed,  especially 
if  they  are  carrying  away  a  princess  in  their  teeth  :  little 
children  are  easily  scared. 

Pupil  Self-government.  By  B.  Cronson.  (The  Macmillan 
Co.  45.  nett.) 
This  is  a  description  of  the  movement  in  the  direction 
of  pupils'  self-government  which  has  taken  hold  of  some 
of  the  reformers  in  the  United  States.  To  those  who 
regard  the  experiment  as  too  fanciful  we  recommend  a 
study  of  this  little  volume  which,  though  laying  no  claim 
to  infallibility,  is  a  useful  record  of  an  interesting  de- 
velopment. In  England  we  are  accustomed  to  a  certain 
amount  of  this  kind  of  discipline  in  our  public  schools, 
but  the  American  organisation,  with  its  tribunals  and 
summonses,  and  so  forth,  goes  a  good  deal  farther  than 
the  rough-and-ready  justice  of  our  monitorial  systems. 
The  book  contains  some  useful  tables  of  material  for 
lessons  in  ethics  and  civics. 

Examination  Questions  and  how  to  work  Them.  By 
Cuthbert  Harris.  (Novello.  2s.) 
Examinations  being  a  necessary  evil,  it  is  good  to  learn 
the  best  method  of  passing  them.  Dr.  Harris's  book  should 
prove  a  safe  guide  to  those  engaged  in  the  contest  with 
examiners.  He  gives  specimen  questions  and  shows  the 
student  how  to  deal  with  them.  It  is  very  important  to 
get  to  the  heart  of  a  question  in  musical  theory  and  treat 
it  on  definite  lines.  Vagueness  is  most  irritating  to  an 
examiner.  The  author,  in  twelve  short  chapters  dealing 
with  Counterpoint,  Fugue,  Harmonisation  of  Melodies, 
&c.,  affords  practical  assistance,  in  the  first  place,  by 
pointing  out  the  wrong  way — for  he  knows,  as  every 
teacher  does,  that  we  learn  much  from  our  mistakes — and 
then  he  completes  his  instruction  by  showing  us  the  correct 
solution  of  the  problems. 
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Books  Received 


X  +  214  pages.     Illustrations 
Macmillan.     is.  6d. 


I 


Exodus.     By  E.  M.  Knox. 
CBible  Lessons  for  Schools). 

Chaucer's  The  Nun's  Priest's  Tale.  Edited  by  A.jyW. 
Pollard,     xxiv  +  68  pages.     Macmillan.     is.  6d. 

Practical  Integration.  By  A.  S.  Percival,  M.A.  viii  + 
80  pages.     Macmillan.     2s.  6d.  nett. 

,  A  Treasury  of  Verse  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Selected  and 
^xTanged  by  M.  C.  Edgar,  M.A.  xvi  +  204  pages.  Frontis- 
piece.    Harrap.     2s.  6d.  nett. 

Hendricks  the  Hunter,  or  The  Border  Farm.  By  W.  H. 
G.Kingston,  iv  +  316  pages.  New  edition  with  coloured 
illustrations.  Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
^s.  6d. 

The  Pendleton  Twins.  By  E.  M.  Jameson.  Illustrated 
by  S.  B.  Pearse.  304  pages.  Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.     5s. 

The  Poets.  Geoffrey  Chaucer  to  Alfred  Tennyson. 
Impressions  by  W.  Stebbing.  Vol.  I.,  Chaucer-Burns. 
Vol.  II.,  Wordsworth-Tennyson.     Henry  Frowde.    is.  nett. 

Moliere's  L'Etourdi  ou  les  Contre-Temps.  Edited  by 
F.  Spencer,  xii  +  136  pages.  (The  Temple  Moliere.) 
Dent. 

Three    Famous    Women.     Illustrations.  Charles   and 

Dible.     id.  nett. 

Three  Famous  Voyages.  Illustrations.  Charles  and 
Dible.     id.  nett. 

Three  Founders  of  our  Empire.]  Illustrations.  Charles 
and  Dible.     id.  nett. 

Continuation  Schools  in  England  and  Elsewhere.  Edited 
by  M.  C.  Sadler,  M.A.  xxvi  +  780  pages.  Sherratt  and 
Hughes.     8s.  6d.  nett. 

Historical  Essays  and  Studies.  By  Lord  Acton.  Edited 
by  J.  N.  Figgis,  M.A.  and  R.  V.  Laurence,  M.A.  viii  + 
544  pages.     Macmillan.     los.  nett. 

The  History  of  Freedom  and  other  Essays.  By  Lord 
Acton.  Edited  by  J.  N.  Figgis,  M.A.  and  R.  V.  Laurence, 
M.A.     xxxviii  +  638  pages.     Macmillan.     los.  nett. 

Jack's  Nature  Study  Cards :  Birds.  Six  Sets.  gd. 
nett  per  set. 

New  Methods  in  the  Junior  Sunday  School.  By  Hetty 
Lee,  M.A.  xii  +  232  pages.  Twelve  illustrations. 
National  Society,     is.  6d.  nett. 

^  Evolution _and  Animal  Life.  By  D.  S.  Jordan  and  V. 
V.  Kellogg,  xii  +  492  pages.  Three  hundred  illustrations. 
Sidney  Appleton.     los.  6d.  nett. 

;  Whose  Home  is  the  Wilderness.  By  W.  J.  Long,  xxii  + 
234  pages.  Illustrated  by  C.  Copeland.  Ginn.  is.  nett. 
i.  Highways  and  Byways  in  Kent.  By  W.  Jerrold.  Illus- 
trated by  Hugh  Thomson,  xx  -(-  448  pages.  Macmillan. 
6s. 

f ,,  A     Theory    of    Pure    Design  :    Harmony,    Balance,    and 
Rhythm.      By    D.     W.     Ross,     Ph.D.     xii  -I-  204    pages. 
Illustrations.     Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.     los.  6d.  nett. 
1.  Pandora's   Box.     McDougaU's   Supplementary   Readers. 
No.  VII.     2d. 

Spenser's  Fowre  Hymnes.  Edited  by  Lilian  Winstanley, 
M.A.  bcxii  +  80  pages.  Cambridge  University  Press. 
2s.  nett. 


l^^John  Bull  and  his_Schools.     By  W.  R.  Lawson.  ^viii^-l- 
296  pages.     Blackwood.     5s.  nett. 

Selected  Poems  by  Victor  Hugo.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Eve, 
M.A.  xxii -f- 180  pages.  Cambridge  University  Press.  2s. 
. .  Epilegomena  on  Horace.  In  the  form  of  a  critical  letter. 
By  E.  R.  Garnsey,  B.A.  vi  +  176  pages.  Sonnenschein. 
5s.  nett. 

A  Natural  Education.  A  Lecture  by  Mrs.  Ennis  Rich- 
mond.    i6  pages.     G.  Street  and  Co.,  Ltd.     4'i.,  post  free. 

Economics  for  High  Schools  and  Academies.  By  F.  W. 
Blackmar,  Ph.D.     viii  +  434  pages.     MacmUlan.     5s.  nett. 

The  Groundwork  of  History.  By  M.  E.  Carter,  xxiv  + 
284  pages.     Maps.     University  Tutorial  Press.     2s. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  By  G.  P- 
Trevelyan,  M.A.  and  E.  A.  Edghill,  B.A.  viii  +  124 
pages.     Rivingtons.     &d.  nett. 

Macmillan's  Supplementary  Readers.     4^.  each  : 

Junior:    Tales  from  Andersen  ;   Fairy  Tales  I.  and  II, 
Intermediate  :     AH    Baba     and    the    Forty    Thieves  ; 

Sinbad  the  Sailor  ;   Fables  from  ^sop  and  Others. 
Senior  :    Robinson  Crusoe  ;    Tanglewood  Tales. 

The  International  Geography.  By  Seventy  Authors* 
Edited  by  H.  R.  MiU,  D.Sc.  iss.  Also  issued  in  seven 
sections.     Macmillan. 

A  History  of  Scotland  for  Schools. 
LL.D.  Part  II.,  xvi  -(-  288  pages, 
and  Boyd.     is.  6d. 

A  Course  in  Mathematics.     By  F. 
Bailey.     Vol.  I.,    xii  -h  388    pages. 
Ginn.     los.  6d. 

The  Development  of  Modern  Europe. 
and  C.  A.  Beard,  xiv  +  362  pages, 
tions.     Ginn.     6s.  6d. 

The  Principles  of  Physics.  By  A.  P.  Gage,  Ph.D. 
Revised  by  A.  W.  Goodspeed,  Ph.D.  viii  -I-  548  pages. 
Ginn.     6s.  6d. 

The  Oxford  Readers.  Book  I.,  id.  Book  II.,  lod. 
Coloured  and  other  illustrations.  Henry  Frowde  and 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

The  Oxford  Story  Readers  (Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder 
and  Stoughton)  : 

First    Series,    2d.    each  :     What    Stella    did.     By    M. 

Quiller-Couch.     His  Word  of  Honour.     By  D.  Grant. 

Mother  Roundabout's  Daughter.     By  G.  W.  Dasent, 

Second  Series,  id.  each  :  Beanflower  and  Peaseblossom. 

From    the    French    of    C.    Nodier.     The    Christmas 

Cuckoo.     By  F.  Browne.     The  King  of  the  Golden 

River.     By  J.  Ruskin. 

A  Mariner  of  England.     A  Story  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 

Elizabeth.     By    H.    Strang    and    R.    Stead.     160    pages. 

Coloured  illustrations.     Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  and 

Stoughton.     IS, 

With  Marlborough  to  Malplaquet.  A  Story  of  the  Reign 
of  Queen  Anne.  By  H.  Strang  and  R.  Stead.  160  pages. 
4  coloured  illustrations.  Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.     IS. 

With  the  Black  Prince.  A  Story  of  the  Reign  of  Edward 
III.  By  H.  Strang  and  R.  Stead.  160  pages.  4  coloured 
illustrations.     Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

IS. 


By  P.  Hume  Brown, 
Illustrations.     Oliver 

S.  Woods  and  F.  H. 
Answers  and  Index, 

By  J.  H.  Robinson 
Maps  and  illustra- 


SCHOOL  ADVERTISER 


PHYSICAL  TEST  MAPS,  Size  12^x10  inches. 
A  new  series  of  i6  Hand  Maps  uniformly  coloured,  with 
land  elevations  in  brown  and  ocean  depths  in  blue.  These  are 
most  useful  maps  for  class  purposes,  as  by  a  special  method  of 
printing  any  marking  put  upon  the  maps  shows  up  clearly. 
Price  Id.  ret. 

COMMERCIAL  MAPS.     Size  i2|x  10  inches. 
A  series  of  20  Hand  Maps  carefully  prepared  and  coloured  to 
show  clearly  Commercial  Highways,  Products,  and  Minerals. 
Very  suitable  for  class  use  as  well  as  private  study.     Price  Id. 
net. 

CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Size  uj  x  14J. 

A  range  of  23  Hand  Maps,  prepared  from  the  best  authorities. 

Full  coloured  and  clear.     Price  Id. 

Will  be  found  splendid  aids  to  the  studv  of  classical  history. 

BATHY-OROGRAPHICAL  WALL  MAPS. 

An  entirely  new  series  of  Wall  Maps,  size  50  x  42  inches,  is  in 
preparation  embodying  all  the  latest  information.     They  are 
drawn  and  coloured  boldly  and  attractively,  and  for  teaching 
purposes  will  be  found  most  suitable.     Price  12s.  each. 
Ready — India.     Scale  :  47  miles  to  inch. 

North  AmePiea.     Scale:  114  miles  to  inch. 
Others  to  follow  in  a  short  time. 

WALL  MAPS. 

Political,   Physical,   Classical,    and  Scriptural  Geo- 
graphy. 

We  have  a  very  extensive  range  of  up-to-date  maps  m  three 
sizes.  Accurate  and  reliable ;  bold  and  attractive  lettering 
and  colouriner,  and  strong  mounting. 

ASTRONOMICAL  ATLAS.     Imperial  8vo 

A  new  edition  of  the  "Twentieth  Century  Atlas  of  Popular 
Astronomy  "  has  just  been  issued,  containing  revised  plates  and 
entirely  new  letterpress. 

Contents: — 22  Double- page  Plates  in  colours;    44  Illustra- 
tions in  th«  text ;  14  Chapters  of  very  interesting  and  readable 
matter.  Bound  in  blue  cloth,  blocked  in  gold  and  black.  7s.  6d. 
full  list  of  Maps,  with  specimen  Hand  Maps,  post  free  to  any  master. 


GLOBES. 

Terrestrial,  from  3  to  30  inches  in  diameter. 

Celestial,  from  6  to  18  inches  in  diameter. 

We  issue  a  range  of  thoroughly  up-to-date  globes  printed  from 

engraved  plates  and  containing  as  much  detail  as  is  consistent 

with  scale.     They  are  carefully  coloured,   strong,    and   well 

finished. 

NEW     CENTURY   12  in.     TERRESTRIAL 

GLOBE  on  metal  stand,  with  marked  semi-meridian.  Price 
21s.  net. 

UNRIVALLED        6-inch       TERRESTRIAL 

GLOBE  on  wooden  pedestal  stand,  with  marked  semi- 
meridian.  5s.  net.  For  class  purposes  these  are  very  suitable 
being  similarly  marked  and  coloured. 

WORLD-WIDE  ATLAS.     10  x  i2|  inches. 

This  well-known  work  contains  128  full-page  maps  and  plans  of 
cities — clear  and  accurate  ;  plates  showing  Time  and  Flags 
of  all  nations.     Notes  by  Dr.  Keltie,  R.G.S.,  and  an  Index  to 
67,000  places. 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.     Price  7s.  6d. 

UNRIVALLED  ATLAS,     iij  x  14J  inches. 

This  Atlas,  of  which  over  a  quarter  million  copies  have 
been  sold,  has  just  been  revised  and  a  new  edition  issued. 
Contents : — 34  Political,  2  Classical  and  7  Physical  full-page 
Maps,  coloured,  with  Notes  and  Index. 
Full  bound  in  red  cloth,  gilt  title.     Price  3s.  6d. 

MULTUM  IN  PARVO  ATLAS,     s  x  ^l  inches. 

This  little  book,  containing  112  full-page  maps,  with  Notes 
and  Index,  is  the  most  complete  atlas  of  its  kind.     The  Notes 
— carefully  selected — are  of  general  interest,  and  give  what 
every  one  wants  in  notes,  i.e..  essentials  Only. 
Strongly  bound  in  full  cloth,  bevelled  boards.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Full  Particulars  of  Atlases,  with  Specimen  Maps,  free  on  application. 


W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON,  Ltd.,  7  Paternoster  Square,  London;  and  Edinburgfh. 

By  C.  %  L.  FLETCHER,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 


FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TILL  THE  YEAR  1832 


Part  I.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  End  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
With  Coloured  and  other  Maps  and  a  full  Index.  Demy  8vo.  5s. 


Part.  II.  From  Henry  VII.  to  the  Restoration. 

a  full  Index.     Demy  8vo.     5s. 


With  Maps  and 


This  book  is  an  attempt  to  place  before  boys  who  will  think  for  themselves,  and  not  merely  learn  by 
rote,  a  somewhat  unconventional  view  of  the  leading  events  and  personages  in  English  History,  unfettered 
by  traditional  judgments,  and  yet  resting  upon  nothing  beyond  the  ordineurily  received  authorities.  The 
form  emd  scope  of  it  has  been  suggested  by  many  years  practical  experience  of  teaching  history. 


"  We  doubt  whether  a  better  historical  book  than  Mr.  Fletcher's 
has  appeared  in  this  country  any  time  within  the  past  fifty  years. 
Certainly  we  never  read  a  similar  work  with  anything  like  the  same 
pleasure  and  profit.  The  author  merits  our  thanks  as  well  as  our 
congratulations,  for  he  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  what  no 
previous  writer,  to  our  knowledge,  ever  before  thought  of  attempting. 
He  has  contrived  to  give  us  not  merely  the  pitli  and  marrow  of 
history,  but  its  very  spirit,  its  soul,  and  essence.  We  would 
recommend  every  schoolmaster,  every  teacher  engaged  in  the 
stupefying  task  of  cramming  into  his  pupils  the  summaries,  facts, 
tables,  and  dates  which  stand  for  history  with  most  of  us,  to  read 
carefully  Mr.  Fletcher's  preface,  and  then  go  steadily  through  the 
book  .  .  .  every  one  who  does  this  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the 
volume  with  an  understanding  of  what  history  means,  what  it 
implies,  and  connotes,  such  as  he  never  possessed  before  .  .  .  the 
work  seems  as  accurate  as  it  is  attractive,  and  that  is  high  praise 
indeed." — Daily  Telegraph. 


"The  method  may  be  regarded  as  approximating  to  the 
ideal.  With  remarkable  skill  Mr.  Fletcher  contrives  to  illustrate 
with  the  minimum  of  dry  material  those  clear  and  balanced 
generalisations  which  form  the  main  value  of  history  as  a  school 
study." — Athenceum. 

"All  those  wise  teachers  of  history  to  schoolboys  who  have  used 
Mr.  Fletcher's  first  volume  will  welcome  heartily  this,  the  second 
instalment.  .  .  .  For  Public  and  Preparatory  Schools  no  book  can  b>e 
compare  I  with  Mr.  Fletcher's  '  Introductory  History  '  for  arousing 
enthusiastic  interest  and  for  giving  the  learner  a  clear  impression  of 
the  important  events  and  persons." — Preparatory  Schools  Revitw.  ; 

"  Readers  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  earlier  volume — and  their  name  is^ 
legion — will  'receive  his  continuation  with  delight.  He  is — there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  it  at  all — a  most  charming  writer." 

Guardian. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
February  29,  1908. 

The  new  Education  Bill  has  seen  the  light,  but 
judging  from  its  stormy  reception  it  does  not  seem 
likely  to  have  an  untroubled  existence.  It  is  stated 
to  be  the  last  word  in  the  direction  of  compromise 
that  will  be  offered  by  a  Government  of  the 
political  complexion  of  the  present  administration, 
the  alternative  being,  it  is  said,  the  secularisation  of 
the  national  system.  The  trouble  of  a  partisan 
settlement  is  that  it  leads  to  reprisals,  and  the  truth 
is  that  the  present  struggle  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
grievances  set  up  by  the  Act  of  1902.  There  is  no 
use  bhnking  this  fact  ;  if  it  is  admitted  it  ought 
to  be  possible  to  avoid  the  same  mistake  now. 


The  general  principle  of  the  Bill  is  to  reserve  the 
full  control  of  the  State  for  the  school  which  shall 
be  free  from  denominational  tests  and  teaching — 
in  fact,  it  marks  the  re-establishment  of  the  old 
Board  School  type.  A  school  of  this  kind  must  be 
accessible  to  everybody,  and  no  pupil  will  be  com- 
pelled by  law  to  attend  any  other.  This  means  that 
in  single  school  areas  every  school  must  be  reduced 


to  this  type  :  if  it  has  previously  been  a  voltmtary 
school,  denominational  instruction  may  be  given  in 
the  building  outside  school  hours  and  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  In  the  case  where  schools  of  all  types 
are  plentiful,  as  for  instance  in  large  towns,  a 
voluntary  school  may  continue  its  independent 
existence,  appointing  its  teachers  and  retaining  its 
own  atmosphere,  at  the  price  of  sacrificing  its  claim 
to  rate  aid.  The  Government  grant  will  still  be 
forthcoming,  and  as  it  is  to  be  raised  to  £2  ys.  per 
child  (an  advance  of  one-third  on  the  grant  pre- 
vailing before  the  Act  of  1902)  the  deficiency  to  be 
made  up  in  return  for  independence  does  not  seem 
excessive. 

There  is  httle  doubt  that  the  battle  will  rage  most 
fiercely  round  the  village  school,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  take  officially  out  of  the  hands  of  the  parish 
clergyman  and  to  hand  over  to  the  control  of  the 
local  authority.  We  think  that  this  trcinsference 
would  not  be  so  violent  as  some  people  imagine, 
because  from  what  we  know  of  him  we  contend  that 
the  parson  is  likely  to  remain,  whatever  obstacles 
he  may  have  to  encounter,  the  most  influential 
man  in  the  councils  of  the  parish.  Hitherto  aU 
children,  of  whatever  kind  of  religious  belief,  have 
had  to  go  to  these  schools,  and  little  has  been 
heard  of  the  right  of  the  parent  to  have  his  own 
religion   taught.     We  do  not  say  this  because  we 
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believe  that  there  has  been  any  material  grievance 
on  the  part  of  Nonconformists  in  the  past :  we 
behave  that  the  Church  has  on  the  whole  done  its 
work  temperately  and  tolerantly.  Our  point  is  that 
the  ordinary  parent  is  comparatively  indifferent 
about  the  type  of  rehgious  instruction  offered  so  long 
as  the  child  is  taught  some  leading  Bible  truths  and 
learns  habits  of  honesty  and  fair-dealing.  If  this 
is  true  it  would  appear  that  the  Cowper-Temple 
teaching  established  by  the  Bill  would  meet  the 
case ;  at  any  rate  it  is  a  great  deal  better  than 
nothing,  which  is  what  we  should  get  under  a 
secular  system,  and  it  can  easily  be  supplemented. 
What  we  do  earnestly  hope  is  that  the  present  Bill 
will  be  discussed  without  appeals  to  sectarian 
prejudice,  and  that  the  good  of  the  schools  may 
be  the  first  consideration.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to 
be  obhged  to  admit,  but  this  has  not  always  been 
the  case  hitherto. 


"Now  that  the  January  meetings  are  over,  the 
teaching  profession  may  attend  to  their  more  im- 
:mediate  duties.  When  in  their  spare  moments  they 
ponder  over  the  many  debates  that  took  place,  they 
will  probably  conclude  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
energy  wasted  ;  there  are  too  many  meetings.  To 
those  of  us  who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  educa- 
tional thought  of  the  day  it  is  a  physical  impos- 
sibihty  to  attend  all,  and  we  cannot  help  noticing, 
moreover,  that  the  same  topics  come  up  in  very 
similar  terms,  and  are  treated  in  a  very  similar  way, 
at  many  of  these  gatherings.  We  have  already 
advocated  a  general  assembly  of  the  various  asso- 
ciations, and  we  are  convinced  that  such  an  orga- 
nised focussing  of  opinion  would  carry  more  weight 
outside,  and  attract  more  attention  from  those  in 
authority,  than  the  sporadic  expressions  of  opinion 
that  are  the  rule  nowadays.  For  instance,  we  have 
the  headmasters  (in  two  assemblies),  the  head- 
mistresses, the  assistant  masters  and  the  assistant 
-mistresses,  the  science  teachers,  the  Secondary 
Schools  Association  (not  to  mention  the  Classical, 
Mathematical,  English  and  Historical  Associations), 
all  airing  their  views  on  educational  matters,  and 
the  reports  which  appear  in  the  papers  are  in  conse- 
quence necessarily  meagre.  The  ordinary  reader, 
we  are  afraid,  is  inclined  to  pass  them  by,  and  the 
responsible  administrator  may  well  be  pardoned  if 
he  is  sometimes  bewildered  by  the  multitude  of 
counsel  offered ;  in  fact,  some  people  hint  that 
those  who  make  the  greatest  stir  obtain  the  largest 


share    of   consideration   and   point   to  the   N.U.T. 
in  confirmation  of  this  theory. 

There  is  Httle  doubt   that   things  are  on  the 
mend  ;  we  may  point  to  the  fact  that  the  celebrated 
Richmond  case,  which  might  have  been  expected 
to    bring  the  assistant  master  into  fierce  conflict 
with  his  chief,  has  actually  resulted   in  the  latter 
championing,   in   no   half-hearted   way,    the   right 
of  the  former  to  fair  treatment.     We  are  sure  that 
if  we  had  a  little  more  interchange   of  views  in 
private   there   would    be   much   less   bickering   in 
public  ;    and  a  proof  of  this  is  supplied  by   the 
admission  of  certain  headmasters,  at  the  meeting 
of    their   Association,  that   their  conferences  with 
the  N.U.T.  had  revealed  the  latter  body  as  being 
just   as   anxious  for  the   registration   qualification 
to  be  a  high  one  as  were  the  headmasters  them- 
selves.    We  notice,  by  the  way,  that   one  of  our 
contemporaries   objects    to    a    qualification   which 
would   exclude   kindergarten    teachers,   since   they 
are  in   all   probability  the   best-trained   exponents 
of  the  art.     On  the  face  of  it,  of  course,  there  is  no 
logical  reason  why  they  should  be  excluded  ;   but  a 
one-column    register    which    stretches     from    the 
University  scholarship   trainer  at   one  end   to  an 
infant  school    teacher  on  the  other  is  too  elastic 
to  be  really  valuable.     The  object  of  fixing  upon 
two  columns  in  the  first  instance  was  to  have  a 
register  which  would  be,  in  the  proper  sense,  select  : 
it  has  now  come  to  be  regarded  as  "  select  "  in  the 
less  worthy  sense,  and  our  democratic  feelings  have 
repudiated  it.     Hence  the  present  attempt  at  solu- 
tion, and  the  hint  that  training  must  supply  the 
necessary   test.     Unfortunately,   in   the   secondary 
world  at  any  rate,  this  insistence  upon  training  has 
only  served  to  scare  away  hundreds  from  entering 
the  service  of  education  ;    and  even  in  elementary 
schools  it  is  hardly  a  hall-mark  of  capacity.     We 
are  convinced  that  however  the  register  is  arranged 
by  the  authorities  it  will  automatically  split  itself 
into  two  columns  if  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
are  appended,  because  the  choice  will  ultimately 
rest  with  the  headmaster,  who  presumably  knows 
what  type  of  assistant  he  wants.     Moreover,  unless 
and  until  the  State  steps  in  and  pays  a  share  of  the 
cost  of  secondary  training,  it  will  be  unwise  to  insist 
upon  it. 

The  Children's  BiU,  which  Mr.  Samuel  has  intro- 
duced  into    Parliament    on   behalf    of   the    Home 
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Secretary,  is  a  measure  lifted  high  above  the  strife 
of  party  poHtics  by  the  assured  support  of  Members 
in  all  quarters  of  the  House.  It  is  a  long  Bill,  but 
would  be  acceptable  if  it  did  no  more  than  effect 
the  simplification  in  the  law  involved  in  the  con- 
solidation of  twenty-two  statutes.  In  addition,  it 
makes  as  many  amendments  and  additions  as  may 
be  expected  to  receive  the  support  of  public  opinion. 
One  controversial  point  in  regard  to  the  evils  of 
baby-farming,  as  to  whether  persons  who  only 
receive  one  child  should  be  registered,  remains  for 
settlement  by  the  deliberations  of  a  select  com- 
mittee. Coroners'  inquests  show  that  overlaying 
by  careless  mothers  and  fireplaces  without  adequate 
protection  are  frequent  causes  of  death.  They 
now  become  punishable  offences.  Legislation  to 
stop  the  pernicious  habit  of  smoking  by  juveniles 
is  overdue.  One  part  of  the  Bill  is  devoted  to  that 
matter.  The  age  is  fixed  at  sixteen,  and  authority 
given  to  the  constable  to  confiscate  the  "  fags." 
Children's  courts  are  established  by  the  Bill,  and 
the  legislation  relating  to  the  reformation  of  offenders 
consolidated  in  the  one  enactment.  Only  under 
very  grave  circumstances  wiU  it  be  possible  for  a 
child  under  sixteen  to  be  sent  to  prison.  In  due 
course  it  is  hoped  to  supplement  this  Act  by  a 
further  extension  of  the  age  and  number  of  insti- 
tutions which  use  educational  rather  than  punitive 
influences  for  the  reformation  of  young  offenders. 


In  our  last  number  we  had  just  room  to  notice  an 
important  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Governing 
Bodies  of  Secondary  Schools.  On  reading  through 
the  report  we  get  a  further  insight  into  its  aims, 
which  may  briefly  be  summed  up  as  a  fear  of  Govern- 
ment interference  and  the  plunging  of  our  secondary 
education  into  the  vortex  of  party  poUtics.  We  are 
afraid  that  things  have  gone  too  far  now  to  stop 
the  absorption  of  our  secondary  schools  into  the 
national  system,  and  we  would  not  stop  it  if  we 
could  ;  but  an  association  like  this  will  do  good 
work  if  it  prevents  too  hasty  changes,  and  points 
out  difficulties  in  the  working  of  the  official  regu- 
lations. For  instance,  we  may  quote  with  approval 
a  request  that  the  Board  of  Education  should  allow 
governors  of  secondary  schools  to  require  some 
undertaking  that  the  "  twenty-five  per-centers  " 
will  stay  long  enough  at  school  to  profit  by  the 
instruction  given.  The  executive  committee  of 
the  association  is  an  exceptionally  strong  one, 
and  will  no  doubt  exert  considerable  influence. 


Secondary  Education 
in  Ireland 

By  I.  L.  Kandel,  M.A. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Committee  on  Secondary 
Education  appointed  by  the  British  Association  is  sad 
reading  for  any  one  interested  in  Irish  education.  It 
would  almost  appear  as  if  the  report  were  a  mere  negation 
of  the  Irish  intermediate  system  ;  that  the  committee's 
conclusions  were  based  on  a  consideration  of  that  system. 
And  yet  one  finds  that  there  are  many  who  are  ready  to 
contend  that  the  system  of  payment  by  results  which 
prevails  in  Irish  secondary  education  is  the  most  en- 
lightened and  successful  scheme  that  could  be  employed 
for  the  promotion  of  higher  education.  If  the  system 
were  acquiesced  in  as  merely  another  of  the  numerous 
injustices  to  Ireland,  there  would  be  no  need  to  protest. 
But  when  one  finds  that  the  system  has  the  support  and 
approval  of  men  who  should  be  in  the  van  of  educational 
reform  and  well  cognisant  with  the  best  educational 
theory  of  the  day,  one  is  almost  reduced  to  a  state  of 
despair. 

In  his  recent  political  tour  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
Mr.  Birrell  had  occasion  in  Belfast  to  sf>eak  on  the 
proposed  changes  in  Irish  education.  After  dealing 
with  primary  and  university  education  and  promising 
reforms  in  those  branches,  Mr.  Birrell  regretted  that 
he  was  not  in  a  position  to  promise  any  change  in  the 
intermediate  system,  at  the  same  time  stigmatising  it  as 
"  a  repulsive  system  of  cram,  cram,  cram."  Archbishop 
Walsh,  a  Commissioner  for  Intermediate  Education, 
published  a  strong  protest  against  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  "  cram "  to  the  system.  True  he 
qualified  the  protest  by  pointing  out  the  obstructive 
policy  of  Government  departments  to  reforms  urged  by 
the  Board,  but  none  the  less  it  appeared  that  the  chief 
of  these  reforms  was  to  be  an  addition  to  and  not  a 
change  of  the  system  as  it  exists.  The  Board  has  for 
several  years  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
system  of  inspection  of  all  intermediate  schools.  From 
Archbishop  Walsh's  speech,  however,  one  gathers  that 
inspection  would  not  take  the  place  of  the  annual 
examination.  And  yet  that  is  not  the  impression  which 
one  carries  away  from  the  memorandum  on  the  subject 
drawn  up  in  June  last  by  Professor  Dill,  one  of  the  few- 
members  of  the  Board  who  has  had  practical  experience 
of  secondary  education.  In  that  report  we  read  that : 
"  This  stagnation  of  policy,  the  Board  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  is  now  severely  condemned  by  cultivated  opinion  in 
Ireland ;  it  is  perpetuating  a  false  and  corrupting 
conception  of  the  real  ends  of  education  and  it  is  sacri- 
ficing the  highest  interests  of  large  numbers  of  pupils 
whose  gifts  would  respond  to  a  more  elastic  and  skilful 
treatment."  Compare  this  criticism,  full  of  sympathetic 
insight  into  educational  needs,  with  the  Archbishop's 
protest  against  the  unfairness  of  Mr.  Birrell's  statement 
to  successful  scholars.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  the 
Archbishop  must  have  associated  himself  with  Professor 
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Dill's  report,  from  which  another  passage  may  be 
quoted : 

"It  [the  examination]  may  appraise  the  value  of  certain 
rather  crude  material  results  which  can  be  numericdly 
estimated,  but  it  fails  to  correct  the  defective  and  even 
injurious  methods  by  which  this  result  is  often  obtained." 

But  it  is  obvious  on  a  priori  grounds  that  an  examina- 
tion system  on  which  the  very  existence  of  Irish  schools 
depends,  on  the  results  of  which  grants  in  aid  are  given, 
is  bound  to  lead,  if  not  to  cram  at  least  to  methods 
which  are  suspiciously  like  cram.  The  end  in  view  is 
nothing  but  the  examination,  and  for  that  mainly  the 
teacher  prepares  his  pupils.  The  field  is  narrowed  in 
some  of  the  grades  by  prescribed  courses  and  prescribed 
books.  The  pupils  must  receive  such  training  as  will 
enable  them  mechanically  almost  to  go  through  the 
«xamination.  There  must  necessarily  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  drill.  The  standard  is  set  by  papers  of 
previous  examinations  from  which  there  is  usually  but 
little  variation.  The  result  is  that  any  examination 
system  on  such  a  large  scale  as  the  intermediate  must 
cripple  the  teacher's  individuality  and  check  the  develop- 
ment in  right  directions  of  the  pupil's  intelligence.  And 
it  may  be  proved  when,  as  sometimes  happens  in  the 
case  of  a  new  examiner,  the  papers  are  not  framed  on 
the  usual  lines,  there  is  general  consternation  at  the 
results.  These  remarks  on  the  effects  of  a  general 
examination  system  apply  universally.  If  the  supporters 
of  the  system  in  Ireland  require  proof  beyond  the  mere 
results,  they  may  be  referred  to  the  reports  of  the 
examiners,  which  not  unfrequently  lay  stress  on  defects 
unavoidably  connected  with  a  system  which  prescribes 
a  narrow  end.  In  Professor  Dill's  report  they  are 
mentioned  as  "  slovenly  haste  and  thoughtlessness, 
ignorance  of  rudiments  fatal  to  real  mental  culture," 
defects  which  must  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  teacher 
so  much  as  the  system.  There  is  simply  not  time  enough 
to  train  a  pupil,  however  ambitious  a  teacher  may  be, 
if  his  first  aim  is  to  obtain  a  pass. 

And  now  to  take  the  report  of  the  British  Association's 
Committee  seriatim  to  see  how  far  the  present  system 
of  secondary  education  complies  with  its  suggestions. 
One  of  the  most  serious  defects  of  the  intermediate 
system  is  that  it  imposes  a  uniform  type  of  education  in  a 
country  where  above  all  differentiation  is  necessary. 
And  what  is  the  result  ?  The  country  is  overrun  with 
grinders  and  crammers  of  all  descriptions,  and  pupils 
are  early  taken  away  from  school  and  sent  to  so-called 
"  Commercial  Colleges  "  and  "  Mercantile  Academies." 
Not  that  one  would  imply  that  it  is  the  business  of  schools 
to  equip  a  pupil  directly  for  commercial  life,  but  the 
fact  still  remains  that  the  Irish  system  is  inelastic. 
There  is,  however,  certainly  an  awakening  to  this  defect 
at  present  under  the  administration  of  the  Technical  and 
Agricultural  Board,  but  there  is  a  great  danger  of  running 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  Numerous  technical  schools 
are  being  estabUshed  throughout  the  country  at  a  very 
lavish  expenditure  before  the  requirements  of  a  district 
are  properly  gauged,  and  when  they  are  finished  the 
difficulty  remains  to  fill  them  with  pupils. 


In  their  second  suggestion  the  committee  echo  a 
long-expressed  desire  of  theorists  that  one  foreign 
language  only  should  be  taught  to  young  pupils.  And 
up  to  this  year  there  was  no  necessity  to  teach  more  than 
one  language  in  Ireland.  In  the  regulations  for  1908, 
however,  the  Board  demands  that  pupils  in  the  junior 
grade  should  present  two  foreign  languages.  Now  the 
standard  of  papers  in  this  grade  makes  it  imperative 
that  two  languages  should  be  well  taught  to  pupils  in  the 
previous  grade — the  preparatory.  A  further  consequence 
is  that  pupils  of  promise  on  the  literary  side  must  at  a 
very  early  age  commence  a  third  language  to  prepare 
them  to  take  examinations  in  the  literary  groups  at 
later  stages  in  their  school  career.  Only  those  whose 
work  lies  in  this  direction  know  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  boys  in  this  position,  condemned  to  early  specialisa- 
tion in  order  to  comply  with  the  standard  prescribed 
by  the  system.  That  an  all-round  educational  founda- 
tion cannot  be  laid  is  obvious  from  the  above  statements. 
And  the  difficulties  are  further  enhanced  when  a  pupil 
enters  an  intermediate  school  from  the  national  school, 
perhaps  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  requires 
to  be  prepared  in  two  languages  in  one  year.  But  of 
this  later.  The  position  of  the  system  with  relation 
to  the  third  suggestion  is  covered  by  the  preceding 
statements. 

That  the  curriculum  is  too  wide  and  that  insufficient 
attention  is  paid  to  the  mother  tongue  may  be  recognised 
by  a  glance  at  the  syllabus  for  1908  issued  by  the  Board. 
In  the  preparatory  grade  pupils  must  pass  in  (i)  English 
{i.e.,  only  composition).  (2)  One  of  the  following 
languages :  {a)  Latin,  (6)  French,  (c)  German,  [d)  Irish. 
(3)  Mathematics.  (4)  Experimental  science.  (5)  One 
other  subject.  The  requirements  for  a  pass  in  the 
junior,  middle  and  senior  grades  are  as  follows : 
(i)  English  [i.e.,  only  composition).  (2)  Two  of  the 
following  languages :  (a)  Greek,  [h)  Latin,  (c)  French, 
[d)  German,  (e)  Irish.  (3)  Mathematics.  (4)  One  other 
subject  which,  with  certain  exceptions,  shall  be  experi- 
mental science.  A  curious  omission  may  here  be  noted. 
English  history  and  geography  are  not  included  among 
the  compulsory  subjects.  There  is  a  grave  danger,  then, 
that  in  schools  which  confine  their  attention  to  securing 
passes  these  subjects  will  be  entirely  excluded !  And 
when  to  this  it  is  added  that  English  composition  is  based 
on  prescribed  books,  it  is  evident  that  the  English  curri- 
culum at  least  may  be  very  limited.  These  facts  speak 
for  themselves. 

The  evils  of  a  State-organised  system  of  examination 
have  already  been  mentioned.  But  it  might  be  expected 
that  in  Ireland  at  least  some  recognition  might  be  made 
of  the  intermediate  certificates.  The  only  certificate, 
however,  which  is  recognised  is  that  of  the  senior  grade 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  matriculation  of  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland.  Hence  there  is  an  unnecessary 
multiplication  of  examinations  for  banks,  railways, 
breweries,  civil  service  and  the  professions.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  Irish  education  is  full  of  examinations 
and  a  good  deal  of  superfluous  energy  is  spent  which 
might  be  utilised  in  a  better  direction. 
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There  is  still  room,  however,  for  one  redeeming 
feature.  It  may  be  thought  that  in  a  system  which 
suffers  so  much  from  over-organisation,  the  central 
authority  is  in  a  position  to  exercise  a  healthy  influence 
on  educational  opinion  and  thought.  Except  for 
occasional  suggestions  to  be  gleaned  from  the  annual 
reports  of  the  examiners,  nothing  of  this  nature  exists. 
Schools  and  teachers  do  not  in  any  way  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  Intermediate  Board.  The  whole 
system  is  so  cut  and  dried  that  teachers  take  little  interest 
in  professional  matters,  as  the  languishing  state  of 
several  associations  amply  prove.  If  the  committee  is 
of  opinion  that  urgent  reform  is  necessary  in  the  status 
of  the  teacher  in  English  secondary  schools,  with  how 
much  greater  force  does  this  apply  to  his  Irish  colleague, 
where  the  average  salary  is  barely  ^100  per  annum  ? 

And  in  spite  of  these  facts,  in  spite  of  the  distinct 
failure  of  the  Irish  system  to  approach  within  measurable 
distance  of  the  ideal  as  set  forth  by  the  British  Associa- 
tion's Committee,  there  is  a  surprising  number  of  sup- 
porters of  the  system  in  all  walks  of  life.  Inspection 
may  certainly  do  good  work  in  effecting  minor  reforms, 
but  not  if  the  system  continues  without  alteration. 
In  any  case  it  may  be  questioned  whether  inspection 
would  be  welcomed  as  generally  as  it  is  supposed,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  objection  is  so  much  to 
inspection  or  the  inspectorate  as  at  present  appointed, 
at  any  rate  under  the  technical  department. 

So  much  then  for  the  Irish  intermediate  system  as  it 
stands.  But  even  granting  that  it  had  no  defects  in 
itself,  there  is  still  the  objection  that  it  in  no  way  serves 
to  link  up  education  in  Ireland  into  a  well-considered 
whole.  There  is  no  educational  ladder  in  the  country 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  England.  And  the  national 
school  curriculum  is  hardly  a  fit  preparation  for  a  pupil 
who  intends  to  enter  an  intermediate  school  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  The  whole  system  of  education 
requires  to  be  overhauled  and  unified  in  Ireland.  But 
there  are  two  obstacles  in  the  way  of  reform.  The  first, 
of  minor  importance,  is  lack  of  funds,  for  the  public 
expenditure  on  education  in  Ireland  is  less  than  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  and  the  Treasury  seems  un- 
willing to  provide  more.  The  second  obstacle  is  the 
refusal  to  recognise  the  defects  of  the  system,  a  matter 
of  far  greater  importance.  Were  the  spirit  of  reform 
present,  the  money  would  be  more  easily  forthcoming. 


The  Working  Men's 
ollege,  London 
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English  Ladies  in  French  Schools. — The  French 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  have  recently  decided  that 
for  the  future  the  sum  of  £\6,  previously  payable  by 
English  repititrices  in  French  icoles  normales,  shall  no 
longer  be  demanded.  English  rSpetitrices  in  these  insti- 
tutions will  henceforward  be  appointed  au  pair. 

Corrections. — In  last  month's  School,  page  56,  the 
price  of  Dent's  Latin  Primer  for  Young  Beginners  was  given 
as  IS.  nett  ;    the  price  is  now  is.  subject  to  discount. 

The  editorial  note  on  page  32  about  English  being  sub- 
stituted for  French  as  a  compulsory  subject  in  German 
schools  was  somewhat  misleading.  The  change  is  not  of 
universal  application,  but  is  confined  to  classical  schools. 


By  C.  S.  Bremner 

The  beginnings  of  the  Working  Men's  College  are  of  the 
kind  to  which  we  are  well  accustomed  in  British  institu- 
tions, very  humble  and  due  entirely  to  private  initiative. 
"  Men,  not  marble "  has  been,  if  not  the  motto,  the 
practical  axiom  of  its  pious  founders.  The  College 
was  opened  in  1854,  and  to  understand  its  life  history 
we  need  to  glance  briefly  at  the  state  of  elementary 
education  in  England  at  that  time. 

Even  when  the  Government  of  the  day  was  preparing 
an  Elementary  Education  Bill  in  1869,  there  were  only  two 
children  out  of  every  five  receiving  any  kind  of  education 
whatever.     Since    1838   small    grants   had   been    made 
to  those  schools  that  would  adopt  Government  regula- 
tions and  submit  to  inspection  ;   in  1854  the  whole  sum 
only  amounted  to  £326,436.     Almost  all  education  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Anglican   and  the  Free  Churches  ; 
then,  as  now,   there  was  no  religious  difficulty   inside 
the  schools,  but  directly  the  Government  proposed  a 
national  system  of  education,  a  hornets'  nest  was  stirred. 
Education   was    therefore    in    a   lamentable    condition. 
In  the  late  sixties  the  writer's  father  was  accustomed  to 
send    to    Scotland    for    engineers    capable    of    keeping 
engine  log-books,  because  enough  grown  men  who  could 
read  and  write  were  not  to  be  found  in  one  of  England's 
greatest  seaports.     In  the  same  city  there  were  at  that 
time  dames'  schools  where  there  were  no  books,  still  less 
any  nature  or  object  teaching  which  might  have  pro- 
fitably replaced  them,  and  where  the  children  learned 
their  letters  from  the  local  Alhambra  playbills.     The 
Mechanics'   Institute  had  fallen  from  its  original  high 
estate    and   become  a  music-hall   and    dancing-saloon, 
and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  adults  can  rarely 
continue  satisfactorily  an  education  which  fails  to  reach 
a  certain  standard  at  the  school  leaving  age. 

If  we  turn  from  education  to  the  social  conditions  of 
the  time,  they  are  depressing  enough  to  daunt  the  most 
courageous.  Provisions  for  public  health  and  the 
building  of  well-lighted,  sanitary  houses  scarcely  existed. 
Whole  quarters  of  our  great  cities  were  covered  by 
festering  slums  into  many  of  which  respectable  people 
rarely  penetrated.  The  hours  of  labour  were  long,  the 
condition  of  factories  and  workshops  deplorable  ;  large 
numbers  of  the  workers  were  victims  of  the  sweating 
system,  even  to-day  hardly  stamped  out.  The  working 
classes  were  not  enfranchised  ;  a  profound  discontent, 
deeply  rooted  in  the  unjust  distribution  of  wealth, 
possessed  all  the  more  thoughtful  portion  of  society. 
When  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848  swept  over 
Europe  like  a  great  tidal  wave,  it  assumed  the  form  of 
Chartism  in  this  country.  The  great  Chartist  demon- 
stration for  once  found  the  authorities  thoroughly 
prepared  ;  it  is  well  known  that  it  ended  in  a  fiasco. 
But  the  necessity  for  reform  remained  pressing.    Nor 
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was  discontent  limited  to  the  humbler  classes.  No  great 
nation  has  gulfs  of  class  distinction  so  deep  as  England  ; 
you  have  but  to  cross  the  Tweed  to  perceive  that  these 
distinctions  have  become  far  less  important.  Yet  no 
nation  has  ever  made  such  efforts  to  minimise  class 
distinctions,  to  bridge  over  the  gulfs  that  separate. 
That  movement  has  been  led  and  largely  officered  by 
thoughtful,  cultured  men  of  the  middle  classes.  Their 
spirit  has,  to  a  large  extent,  blunted  the  edge  of  class 
warfare.  Perhaps  no  graver  accusation  can  be  brought 
against  the  "  new  "  trade-unionism  and  the  Independent 
Labour  Party  than  that  its  leaders  are  seeking  to  sharpen 
class  distinctions  and  disputes,  to  stir  up  hostility 
where  others  have  laboured  to  soften  and  palliate.  We 
have  yet  to  learn  which  method  will  reach  the  goal 
first. 

The  group  of  men  who  founded  the  College  for  Working 
Men  were  consumed  by  a  passionate  ardour  for  reform. 
The}  were  ashamed  that  England  should  requite  labour 
so  ill,  whilst  at  the  same  time  recognising  that  those  who 
tacitly  accept  bad  conditions  cannot  be  acquitted  as 
guiltless.  Charles  Kingsley's  great  book  Alton  Locke, 
published  in  1850,  came  as  a  trumpet-call  to  the  con- 
science of  England.  The  movement  in  favour  of  better 
conditions,  a  higher  reward  for  labour,  has  never  gone 
back  from  then  till  now.  The  inception  of  the  Working 
Men's  College  is  due  to  the  reforming  zeal  of  two  ardent 
churchmen,  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  and  Charles 
Kingsley.  The  real  inspiration  came  from  the  former, 
and  probably  Mr.  R.  B.  Litchfield  is  right  when  he 
stylesj  Kingsley  the  voice  of  Maurice,  himself  a  shy, 
retiring''  man  to  the  world.  All  who  came  in  contact 
with  Maurice  agree  that  his  spirit  wore  a  fleshy  garment 
so  transparent  that  the  inward  light  was  almost  visible. 
Gladstone  applied  the  words  of  Dante  to  him,  "  that 
spiritual  splendour  "  ;  Kingsley  said  :  "  He  was  the 
most  beautiful  human  soul  I  have  known";  and  Mr. 
Litchfield  (Charles  Darwin's  son-in-law)  styles  him 
"  one  of  the  great  souls  to  know  whom  is  to  know  the 
divine  in  man."  Of  the  nine  founders  five  are  still 
living,  viz.,  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow,  Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson, 
Professor  Westlake,  Dr.  Furnivall,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Llewelyn  Davies.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  they 
and  the  College  still  feel  the  influence  and  inspiration  of 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  inspiring  personalities 
of  the  last  century. 

To  many  people  the  Working  Men's  College  appeared 
ridiculous  ;  they  bestowed  on  it  many  a  cheap  sneer. 
Mr.  Litchfield  tells  us  how  his  friends  jocosely  styled 
him  "  The  Professor  "  because  he  taught  a  class  in  it. 
Still  ridicule  did  not  kill  the  movement — the  support  of 
a  series  of  illustrious  men  was  most  useful  during  the 
early  years.  At  a  recent  college  function  the  Right  Hon. 
Alfred  Lyttelton  reminded  old  students  how  Mr.  Maurice 

*  If  the  classes  on  our  railways  were  reduced  to  one  only, 
probably  no  nation  would  be  found  to  bear  the  change  with 
such  philosophic  composure  as  England.  It  is  amusing  to  ob- 
serve Republics  like  France,  with  a  first  and  second  class  in  the 
tramways  of  places  like  Rouen.  A  sound  democratic  spirit  is 
often  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the  Latin  countries. 


had  bidden  them  beware  of  "bigwigs"  to  the  point  of 
excluding  them,  and  to  prefer  the  zeal  and  devotion  of 
the  young  men  rather  than  lists  of  great  names  as 
vice-principals  and  members  of  council.  The  advice 
was  sound,  but  to-day  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  many 
of  those  early  workers  have  risen  to  fame.  Several  of 
them  were  then  below  thirty  years  of  age. 

A  house,  31  Red  Lion  Square,  had  come  into  Mr. 
Maurice's  hands,  having  failed  as  the  quarters  of  a  needle- 
women's association ;  it  remained  the  home  of  the 
College  from  1854-1857.  Mr.  Maurice  taught  English 
literature  and  a  Sunday  class  in  divinity.  Mr.  Tom 
Hughes  (author  of  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,  and  after- 
wards a  judge)  took  a  class  on  public  health  with  Mr. 
Walsh ;  Mr.  Ludlow  (now  87  years  old)  taught  on 
"The  Law  of  Partnership";  Professor  J.  S.  Brewer 
taught  the  geography  of  England  as  connected  with 
its  history.  Mr.  Furnivall  took  English  grammar ; 
Mr.  Litchfield  and  Mr.  Westlake  devoted  themselves 
to  arithmetic  and  algebra ;  there  were  other  classes 
in  geometry,  mechanics,  natural  philosophy  and  astro- 
nomy ;  John  Ruskin  taught  drawing  from  the  very 
first,  and  his  successors  were  Burne-Jones,  Rossetti, 
Ford  Madox  Browne  and  Lowes  Dickinson.  Other 
eminent  men,  like  Mr.  Vansittart  Veale,  so  well  known 
for  his  services  to  the  co-operative  movement,  assisted 
both  with  money  and  work.  So  substantial  was  the 
money  aid  that  when  the  College  removed  to  Great 
Ormond  Street,  where  it  remained  for  almost  half  a 
century,  the  house  chosen  was  bought,  Mr.  Maurice 
donating  £500. 

From  the  very  offset  the  founders  deprecated  the 
idea  that  workmen  should  have  education  presented  to 
them  as  the  kernel  of  the  gospel  of  "  getting  on,"  of 
rising  out  of  their  class,  improving  their  position  and  so 
forth.  Mr.  Maurice  was  both  an  educationist  and  an 
idealist.  Culture,  science,  literature  were  to  be  wooed 
for  themselves,  not  sought  as  business  utilities.  And  the 
College  was  to  play  its  part  in  bridging  over  exaggerated 
and  unnecessary  class  distinctions.  Liberty,  equality 
and  fraternity  were  not  painted  on  the  walls  as  we  see 
them  on  French  statues,  but  a  great  deal  of  brotherly 
helpfulness  could  easily  be  discerned  in  the  relations  of 
teachers  and  taught.  To  this  end  Maurice  was  very 
anxious  to  enlist  the  services  of  younger  university^men 
who  felt  with  him  on  this  matter.  Voluntary,  unpaid 
teaching  has  been  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  work, 
affecting  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  College,  even  when 
necessity,  as  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages, 
compelled  the  authorities  to  require  the  services  of  paid 
teachers.  The  relations  were  not  merely  that  of  lecturer 
and  listener  ;  it  early  became  an  axiom  that  the  teacher 
must  know  his  men  individually,  plumb  their  difficulties 
and  offer  that  aid  and  stimulus  which  are  the  rubies  and 
hidden  treasure  of  the  teaching  relationship,  be  it  paid 
or  unpaid.  Nor  has  the  College  ever  lacked  men  of 
culture  and  gentle  breeding  who  have  been  ready  to 
undertake  voluntary  work ;  what  has  occasionally 
been  lacking  is  the  students.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
leave  on  the  reader's  mind  the  impression  that  the  paid 
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teachers  have  shown  anything  less  than  unwearying 
devotion  in  their  branch  of  the  work.  Lectures  were 
frequently  supplemented  by  "  practice  classes "  in 
which  some  young  university  man  would  go  over  the 
main  points  of  a  busy  lecturer's  theme,  explain  all  the 
difficulties  and  help  the  more  backward  members  of 
the  class  to  keep  the  pace. 

Maurice  remained  principal  of  the  College  until  1866, 
when  failing  health  compelled  his  resignation  ;  he  died 
in  1872.  He  was  succeeded  by  "  Tom  "  Hughes,  who 
retired  when  raised  to  a  judgeship  in  1883.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  (Lord  Avebury)  was  the  third  in  succession 
who  helped  to  make  the  College  the  success  it  has  proved. 
Nor  will  the  claims  of  gratitude  be  satisfied  if  the  life- 
long devotion  of  George  Tansley  be  passed  over  without 
recognition.  So  great  was  the  debt  of  the  College  to  his 
unceasing  care  that  in  1890  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury exercised  an  ancient  prerogative  and  created  the 
Dean  of  Studies  a  Master  of  Arts.  In  1905  the  College 
sold  the  two  houses  in  Great  Ormond  Street  for  £21,000 
and  removed  to  handsome,  new,  commodious  premises 
in  Crowndale  Road,  St.  Pancras.  The  removal  affected 
the  numbers  very  little  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  fresh 
career  of  usefulness  awaits  the  College  in  its  excellent  pre- 
mises, where  all  its  needs  have  been  foreseen  and  provided 
for.  The  building  is  four  storeys  high ;  its  large,  uncur- 
tained windows  and  abundant  supply  of  electricity  cause 
its  good  deeds  to  shine  radiantly  on  a  naughty  world.  The 
entrance  is  imposing ;  a  much-glazed  bureau  commands 
the  whole  flight  of  steps.  An  old  student,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Marks,  whose  long  and  honourable  connection  with  the 
College  extends  over  fifty  years,  met  me  and  escorted  me 
over  the  whole  building.  A  student  and  teacher  in  the 
past,  he  is  now  a  member  of  the  council  and  the  execu- 
tive committee.  There  seems  to  be  some  occult,  subtle 
connection  between  work  for  the  College  and  longevity 
fori  which  no  sufficient  explanation  is  forthcoming. 

In  the  old  premises  a  large  hall  was  a  great  want.  The 
Maurice  Hall  of  the  new  premises  has  a  seating  capacity 
for  between  400  and  500  ;  the  platform  can  be  used  as 
a  stage  at  need.  Like  several  of  the  class-rooms  and 
corridors  it  needs  to  be  decorated ;  the  committee 
would  not  be  averse  from  offers  by  millionaires  to  under- 
take this  work.  Almost  all  the  class-rooms  are  named 
after  pious  founders  and  zealous  workers  ;  the  visitor 
reads  the  names  of  Maurice  Hall,  Ruskin  Art  Room, 
Litchfield  Music  Room,  Tansley  Room,  Tom  Hughes 
Gymnasium.  Laboratories  have  been  erected  for 
physics,  botany,  electricy  and  chemistry,  all  bright, 
clean,  fresh  and  orderly.  A  handsome  gjmrinasium  has 
been  equipped  in  the  basement ;  if  a  criticism  is  per- 
missible, it^has  an  appearance  of  being  somewhat  too 
little  used. 

To  the  common  Ufe  of  the  College  the  highest  im- 
portance is  attached,  and  this  is  visible  in  the  size  and 
the  harmonious  and  excellent  furnishing  of  the  common 
rooms.  These  are  three  in  number  :  a  club-room  for 
the  various  societies  and  committees  connected  with  the 
College  ;  the  coffee-room  with  a  convenient  "  buttery  " 
attached  for  light  refreshments  ;  and  the  common  room, 


where  games,  such  as  chess  and  draughts  and  various 
forms  of  sociability  are  to  the  fore.  The  two  latter  are 
large  and  agreeably  decorated,  the  shade  of  crimson 
and  the  dark  stained  wainscoting  are  very  effective. 
The  rooms  communicate  and  are  used  for  various  func- 
tions. The  walls  are  hung  with  excellent  portraits, 
some  of  them  oil  paintings  of  the  founders,  friends, 
teachers  and  helpers  of  the  College.  The  handsome 
library,  with  suitable  fittings  and  an  agreeably  furnished 
cosy  corner,  deserves  honourable  mention.  It  could  do 
well  with  more  books ;  the  walls,  too,  require  to  be 
distempered  and  the  decoration  completed. 

The  income  of  the  College  is  steadily  rising  and  now 
amounts  to  ;£2000  annually.  Expenses  have  been 
lessened  by  hiring  the  College  to  the  London  County 
Council  for  use  as  a  girls'  secondary  day  school.  Girls 
have  been  specially  selected  for  this  honour,  because  it 
is  considered  they  will  respect  the  building  more,  refrain 
from  planting  their  feet  on  some  fine  Italian  marble 
chimney-pieces  removed  from  the  last  site,  and  from 
exhibiting  their  skill  as  draughtsmen  on  the  walls. 
This,  together  with  permission  to  women  to  attend  open 
lectures  and  music  classes,  is  the  sole  mark  of  favour 
the  College  extends  to  the  sex  sometimes  called  fair. 
Some  members  of  the  management,  notably  Dr.  Furnivall, 
desire  the  College  to  do  more  for  women.  In  England 
we  never  quite  know  where  the  monastic  idea  or  the 
harem  system  will  crop  up  in  our  national  institutions. 
It  may  be  that  co-education  would  be  more  difficult 
in  a  working-class  college  than  in  all  the  new  middle- 
class  universities  and  coUeges  that  have  adopted  it  in 
England  of  recent  years.  Doubtless  a  little  more 
watchfulness,  care  in  arrangement  and  perhaps  even  the 
instalment  of  a  capable  woman-superintendent  for 
students  of  her  own  sex  would  be  necessary  ;  but  tenta- 
tive efforts  should  certainly  be  made.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  well  for  writers,  readers  and  other  irresponsible 
persons  (from  the  point  of  view  of  the  management) 
to  remember  that  in  nothing  does  class  distinction  cut 
so  profoundly  as  in  the  position  of  women.  Whether 
that  position  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes  is  due  to 
native  capacity,  to  chivalry,  or  to  a  combination  of  the 
two,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  fairly  secure,  and  that  the 
field  of  intercourse  between  the  sexes  becomes  broad 
and  expansive  as  we  ascend  the  social  scale. 

I  carefully  inquired  what  the  College  was  able  to  do  on 
Sunday  in  the  winter  for  its  alumni  and  learned  that 
beyond  lectures  on  biblical  history  by  the  Rev.  B.  H. 
Alford  and  Shakespeare  Readings  on  alternate  Sundays, 
to  which  women  are  admitted  on  certain  dates,  there 
exists  no  demand  for  its  activities.  Yet  there  are  cases 
where  the  supply  needs  to  create  the  demand.  The 
sphere  of  Sunday  usefulness  requires  extension.  The 
gymnasium  might  well  be  opened  almost  all  day  for 
working  people ;  a  concert  in  the  afternoon  by  the 
College  Choral  Society,  a  good  lecture  or  sermon-lecture 
every  evening,  cookery  classes  in  the  morning,  for  men 
as  well  as  women,  to  help  to  arrest  physical  deterioration, 
are  some  of  the  suggestions  that  may  be  offered  to  the 
committee.    To  men  and  women  possessed  of  a  little 
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reasonable  patriotic  pride,  few  things  are  so  mortifying 
as  to  have  to  admit  the  great  difference  in  physique 
between  the  upper  and  working  classes  of  England. 
That  difference,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  is  greater  in 
our  country  than  in  any  other  nation  whatever.  Nor 
is  it  intrinsic,  absolute  and  eternal,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  mere  seal,  manual  and  physical,  of  ignorance  of 
hygienic  living  and  of  the  widespread  evil  that  results 
from  an  unjust  distribution  of  wealth.  This  is  the 
protean  monster  which  erects  itself  at  every  turn  under 
the  eyes  of  students  of  our  social  conditions — it  is  the 
spectre  at  many  a  feast.  The  College  has  a  Maurice 
Cricket  Club,  Lubbock  Field  Club,  and  others  for  cycling, 
sculling,  sketching,  swimming. 

For  purposes  of  instruction  the  students,  who  number 
800  or  900,  are  divided  into  four  sections  : 

(i)  A  preparatory  class  where  a  student  may  acquire 
elementary  education  when  it  has  been  neglected. 

(2)  A  lower  division  which  resembles  the  work  of  the 
fifth  standard  in  a  good  Board  School.  (Both  these 
divisions  have  become  small  with  the  improvement  in 
compulsory  elementary  education.) 

(3)  A  special  division  for  teaching  useful  business 
subjects,  such  as  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  commercid 
arithmetic,  &c. 

(4)  The  higher  division,  in  which  the  best  work  of  the 
College  is  done.  It  embraces  literature,  law,  economics, 
history,  five  modern  languages,  mathematics,  natural 
and  applied  science,  art,  music.  The  College  has  hardly 
ever  been  without  classes  in  Greek  and  Latin  for  its 
students.  It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  all  the  work 
has  improved  in  quality  with  the  lapse  of  time.  Fresh 
fields  of  usefulness  have  developed,  and  the  attachment 
of  the  students  to  their  alma  mater  allows  of  greater 
continuity  of  study  than  ordinary  evening  classes  could 
possibly  afford ;  more  students  sit  for  examination 
than  used  to  be  the  case  ;  certain  scholarships  and 
prizes  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  examinations. 
Since  the  teaching  is  free  to  a  large  extent,  the  fees  are 
kept  low.  Most  subjects  are  offered  at  2s.  bd.  a  term  ; 
modern  languages  at  5s.  The  ordinary  college  terms  are 
observed. 


Professor  Armstrong  calls  our  attention  to  the  West- 
minster Gazette  of  February  7,  in  which  a  correspondent 
writes,  with  reference  to  lectures  on  Racine  to  be  delivered 
by  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  :  "  In  France  nobody  reads  Racine. 
As  an  old  Polytechnicien  and  distinguished  soldier  once 
said  to  me,  '  We  have  so  much  rabdcM  (gabbled)  Racine  at 
school  that  we  are  sick  to  death  of  him  by  the  time  we 
are  grown  up.'  It  is  a  case  of  '  Then  farewell,  Horace,  whom 
I  hated  so.'  "  This  may  serve  to  show  that  all  is  not 
couleur  de  rose  even  in  French  literary  teaching — pace 
Mr.  Hartog. 

Professor  Armstrong  also  desires  to  point  out  that  divorced 
should  be  inserted  before  "  conjunctions  "  on  page  53,  line 
27,  of  his  recent  article  ;  as  the  context  shows,  he  objects 
to  punctuated  divorced  conjunctions — to  the  separation 
of  conjunctions  by  commas. 


Defects  in  Primary  Education 

II.  The  Teachers 

By  H.  Leather 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  very  miscellaneous  constitution 
of  the  primary  teaching  profession  should  be  carefully 
examined  when  an  accurate  estimate  of  its  available 
effective  strength  is  required.  In  all  there  are  165,000 
members,  77  per  cent,  of  whom  are  women  and  23  per 
cent.  men.  Of  this  vast  number,  while  47  per  cent,  are 
fully  certificated,  only  25  per  cent,  are  trained.  Of  the 
remainder,  26  per  cent,  are  partly  qualified  by  examina- 
tion for  their  office,  while  27  per  cent,  possess  no  qualifi- 
cations whatever  save  those  of  age,  good  health  and 
formal  approval  from  the  Government  inspector. 

The  average  salary  for  certificated  masters  is  £160 
per  annum  ;  that  of  certificated  mistresses  £109 ;  and 
the  certificated  male  assistant  receives  £114,  as  against 
£Bi^  earned  by  certificated  women  assistants.  According 
to  the  latest  official  returns,  the  London  County  Council 
provides  one  certificated  teacher  for  every  49  children 
in  average  attendance  ;  Manchester  one  for  every  64 
children  ;  Liverpool  one  for  every  59  children  ;  Leeds 
one  for  every  59  ;  Birmingham  one  for  every  60  ;  Cardiff 
one  for  every  61  ;  Sunderland  one  for  every  97.  Among 
the  county  areas  may  be  mentioned  Middlesex  with  one 
for  every  64  children  in  average  attendance  ;  Lancashire 
with  one  for  every  78  children  ;  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  with  one  for  every  83  children  ;  Warwickshire 
with  one  for  every  72  ;  Glamorgan  with  one  for  every  93  ; 
and  Durham  with  one  for  every  105  children  in  average 
attendance. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  not  only  are  the 
majority  of  children  in  school  attendance  in  this  country 
committed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  teachers  of  incom- 
plete education,  but  that  many  children  are  condemned 
by  the  accidental  factor  of  environment  to  suffer  educa- 
tional mutilation  in  a  greater  degree  from  the  hands  of 
incompetent  teachers  than  are  their  companions  who 
are  more  fortunately  placed  ;  and  that  though  education 
is  nominally  free  and  equal  in  degree  for  all,  it  is  received 
in  a  double  measure  from  capable  instructors  by  the 
London  schoolboy  as  compared  with  his  more  unfor- 
tunate cousin  who  attends  a  school  in  the  county  of 
Durham. 

It  is  frequently  alleged  that  the  Englishman  does  not 
get  adequate  value  for  his  education  rates,  and  that 
the  Act  of  1870  has  not  justified  the  expectations  of  its 
promoters,  in  so  far  as  drunkenness,  ill-living,  gross 
ignorance,  high  death-rates  among  infants,  crowded 
workhouses,  unemployment  and  numerous  prisons  still 
disgrace  the  national  reputation. 

But  what  more  can  be  expected  when  more  than  half 
the  effective  teaching  strength  of  the  country  is  composed 
of  mere  birds  of  passage,  of  low  intellectual  capacity 
— possessing,  it  is  true,  in  some  cases  that  smattering  of 
knowledge  which  is  so  dangerous  on  account  of  its 
narrowing  influence  on  the  mind. 
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The  large  majority  of  unqualified  teachers  are  engaged 
in  infant  schools  with  the  direct  concurrence  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  whose  attitude  on  this  question  was 
officially  expressed  recently  in  favour  of  encouraging  the 
employment  of  unqualified  women  of  motherly  instincts 
in  these  schools.  The  consequence  is  that  young  children, 
instead  of  acquiring  in  a  natural  way  vast  stores  of  sense 
impressions  under  skilled  direction,  are  repressed  at 
every  turn  by  the  incompetence  of  their  instructors. 

The  infant  so  taught  reaches  the  higher  departments 
of  school  life  in  a  state  of  mild  imbecility  ;  he  has  no 
sense  of  independent  observation,  because  his  energies 
have  been  rigidly  confined  to  the  limited  outlook  of  a 
mind  itself  untaught.  The  appalling  mental  apathy  of 
the  mass  of  primary  school  children  as  compared  with 
secondary  school  pupils  is  frequently  attributed  to  the 
difference  in  home  conditions,  but  this  is  an  assertion 
which  has  never  yet  been  proved.  On  the  contrary, 
many  educationists  are  prepared  to  maintain  that 
children  whose  early  years  at  school  have  been  spent 
under  the  direction  of  teachers  trained  in  the  study  of 
child  nature  and  the  kindergarten  are  invariably  found 
to  possess  the  attributes  which  make  for  high  intellectual 
and  moral  development.  Only  the  educationist  who 
has  to  deal  constantly  with  young  children  who  have 
been  mentally  disfigured  by  amateur  teachers  can  realise 
the  terrible  degree  of  educational  murder  which  is  un- 
intentionally committed  every  year  by  these  benevolent 
and  motherly  persons.  Possibly  we  shall  learn  eventually 
that  a  healthy  nurse-girl  is  not  more  competent  to 
educate  young  children  than  a  shepherd  is  to  pose  as  an 
authority  on  farming. 

The  first  seven  years  of  child  life,  given  wise  direction, 
constitute  the  basis  upon  which  all  hope  of  future  success 
is  rendered  possible.  If  our  children  were  rare  flowers 
they  would  receive  the  most  skilful  attention  which  well- 
paid  gardeners  could  bestow  ;  being  the  future  citizens 
of  the  Empire,  it  is  sufficient  if  they  be  tended  by  some 
ignorant  and  poorly  paid  time-server. 

But  the  nation  pays  a  heavy  price  for  its  folly ;  its 
citizens,  incapable  of  independent  thought  and  action, 
are  prone  to  follow  blindly  the  lead  of  any  strong  minds 
which  are  capable  of  presenting  novel  propositions  in 
national,  local  or  industrial  affairs  ;  and  as  many  such 
minds  have  been  developed  under  the  auspices  of  teachers 
themselves  imperfectly  educated,  narrowness  of  outlook 
is  thus  perpetuated,  to  the  confusion  of  those  broad- 
based  ideals  upon  which  alone  national  prosperity  can 
be  built. 

It  would  appear  therefore  doubly  disappointing  that 
the  recent  proposal  to  increase  the  number  of  trained 
teachers  in  primary  schools  after  the  year  1909  should 
have  been  withdrawn  under  the  present  Administration. 

The  poor  salaries  paid  to  teachers  generally,  and  to 
men  particularly,  cause  much  waste  of  educational 
effort.  Pressed  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  appearances 
and  of  making  both  ends  meet,  the  male  teacher  is 
practically  shut  off  from  all  hope  of  founding  a  home  of 
his  own — a  circumstance  which  is  regrettable  in  no 
profession  more  than  that  of  teaching,  for  it  is  impossible 


for  any  teacher  to  do  educational  work  of  the  highest 
order  unless  he  is  in  living  contact  with  all  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  home.  The  law  places  the  pedagogue  in  loco 
parentis,  and  the  ideal  teacher  is  surely  one  who,  himself 
a  parent,  combines  the  broad  sympathies  of  his  profession 
with  the  widest  sympathies  of  life. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  occupation  to  trace  the 
connection  between  the  chronic  dissatisfaction  of  the 
assistant  with  his  prospects  and  the  element  of  Socialism 
which  prevails  among  the  ranks  of  assistants  in  primary 
schools,  and  to  estimate  the  effects  of  such  an  element 
upon  the  education  of  the  rising  generation. 

In  order  to  eke  out  his  income  the  teacher  has  to  engage 
in  extraneous  employment  such  as  private  coaching, 
evening  school  work,  or  music  teaching,  the  result 
being  a  division  of  interests  which  saps  all  originality 
and  freshness  in  attacking  the  routine  of  school  duties. 
Should  the  teacher,  by  virtue  of  possessing  private 
means,  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  undertaking 
additional  toil,  he  must  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
numerous  authorities  before  being  allowed  to  assert  his 
personality  in  his  own  school.  After  his  own  managers 
have  been  propitiated,  he  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
local  education  committee,  the  County  Council  and  the 
Board  of  Education  ;  and,  having  secured  approval  for 
his  scheme  of  work  from  all  these,  he  must  submit  his 
administration  of  it  to  the  criticism  of  the  local  organising 
inspectors  and  those  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

But  more  to  be  feared  than  all  these  is  the  faddist 
who  manages  to  secure  his  presence  upon  education 
committees  by  the  sheer  persistence  of  whole-hearted 
enthusiasm.  Ons  such  missionary,  a  lady,  having  origi- 
nated a  theory  of  her  own  that  children  with  heads  of  a 
particular  shape  were  feeble-minded,  made  an  inspection 
some  time  ago  of  every  school  in  a  large  town,  being 
attended  in  her  progress  by  two  officials  furnished  with 
voluminous  note-books.  On  entering  a  school,  the  lady, 
without  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  teachers,  rapidly 
glanced  round  the  several  classes  and  picked  out  her 
cases.  The  fact  that  she  invariably  selected  the  most 
intelligent  children  mattered  not ;  the  faddist  gained 
her  object,  and  her  book  on  defective  children  was  duly 
published,  and  became  a  classic — for  nine  days. 

Among  subjects  which  have  been  advocated  in  respon- 
sible newspapers  during  the  last  few  months  as  being  of 
vital  interest  in  the  schools  of  the  people  may  be  men- 
tioned compulsory  moral  instruction,  the  compulsory 
acquisition  by  all  teachers  of  the  Oxford  and  C  imbridge 
certificate  in  religious  knowledge ;  the  compulsory 
teaching  of  rifle-shooting  ;  astronomy  ;  the  principles  of 
temperance  and  hygiene ;  paper-folding ;  domestic 
economy  for  girls  ;  and  military  training,  cookery  and 
sewing  for  boys. 

The  common  characteristic  of  these  and  similar  pro- 
posals is  the  element  of  compulsion  ;  the  rider  of  a  hobby 
is  seldom  anxious  to  grant  the  teacher  any  freedom  of 
choice. 

The  available  working  time  of  the  primary  school- 
master for  educational  purposes  is  largely  curtailed 
by  pressure  of  clerical  work,  owing  to  the  passion  of 
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education  authorities  for  statistics  ;  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  is  frequently  a  cause  of  interference  with 
the  duties  of  class  teachers  in  addition. 

In  the  largest  schools  the  headmaster  is  merely  a 
clerical  compiler  of  returns  ;  he  has  no  opportunity  of 
influencing  his  pupils,  and  has  little  more  than  a  nodding 
acquaintance  with  his  teachers.  To  him  the  children 
are  little  more  than  units  of  average  attendance,  and  as 
such  are  the  more  important  because  they  regulate  the 
yearly  amount  of  his  salary.  If  under  such  conditions 
the  methods  of  the  principal  teacher  become  charac- 
terised by  a  notable  absence  of  originality,  and  he  settles 
down  into  the  narrow  rut  of  repression,  who  can  blame 
him  ? 

A  man  whose  personality  could  emerge  undismayed 
from  the  shackles  of  officialism  which  enchain  the  average 
schoolmaster  would  be  a  prince  in  any  other  profession. 
Within  schools  staffed  under  such  conditions  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  harmonious  co-operation 
will  prevail.  The  assistant  naturally  resents  inter- 
ference from  a  master  who,  knowing  little  or  nothing 
about  the  daily  routine  of  his  classes,  is  either  frequently 
interrupting  the  course  of  the  teacher's  duties  upon 
hastily  formed  pretexts,  or,  owing  to  want  of  adequate 
time,  neglects  the  teachers  and  their  classes  altogether. 
The  result  is  often  that  dictatorial  manner  which  marks 
the  teacher  abandoned  at  an  early  stage  of  his  career  to 
a  position  of  sole  authority.  The  position  of  the  assistant 
is  aggravated  by  the  evil  of  large  classes — every  certifi- 
cated assistant  is  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education 
as  being  capable  of  educating  sixty  children — and 
children  are  harried  on  in  their  lessons  instead  of  being 
led ;  consequently  there  is  a  common  absence  of  that 
friendly  relationship  which  distinguishes  the  intercourse 
of  secondary  school  teachers  and  their  pupils. 

The  grades  of  the  primary  teaching  profession  are  so 
varied  that  cliques  are  naturally  formed  among  the 
teachers  according  to  their  qualifications  :  the  head- 
master reveals  his  truer  self  only  to  the  members  of  the 
principal  teachers'  association ;  the  assistant  follows 
this  example  at  the  certificated  assistant  teachers' 
meetings  ;  other  and  unqualified  teachers  are  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources.  By  such  means  the  narrow 
interests  of  class  distinctions  are  too  rigidly  perpetuated, 
and  colour  is  given  to  the  popular  idea  that  teachers  as 
individuals  are  apt  to  be  deficient  in  broad  and  generous 
views  on  matters  unconnected  with  education. 

It  is  probable  that  the  periodical  conferences  among 
members  of  school  staffs  suggested  by  the  Board  of 
Education  would  do  much  to  engender  a  more  generous 
feeling  among  all  grades  of  teachers  in  individual  schools 
but  the  good  work  might  be  intensified  if  every  teacher 
primary  and  secondary,  and  every  enthusiastic  educa- 
tionist were  connected  with  some  guild  or  society 
dealing  with  the  wider  aspects  of  child  study  and  edu- 
cation. Such  cases  as  that  of  a  highly  successful  head- 
master of  a  large  town  school  who  was  asked  not  long 
ago  when  in  conference  with  his  assistants  why  he  did 
not  read  two  or  three  papers  before  the  local  education 
association  giving  the  results    of   his  experience  upon 


subjects  which  were  of  vital  interest  to  all  teachers,  and 
who  bluntly  replied,  "  Do  you  think  I  would  be  so 
foolish  as  to  make  the  result  of  years  of  effort  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  ?  "  would  then  become  unknown, 
and  teachers  would  more  generally  emulate  the  examples 
set  by  Pestalozzi,  Froebel  and  other  reformers,  who 
freely  gave  of  their  best  to  the  whole  world. 

The  more  generous  feeling  thus  fostered  would  prob- 
ably cause  some  headmasters  who  adopt  suggestions 
from  their  assistants  without  a  word  of  acknowledgment 
to  the  authors  to  seek  that  cordial  fellowship  with  other 
workers  in  the  field  of  education  without  which  all 
effective  progress  is  impossible.  Little  would  then  be 
heard  of  principals  who  seek  covert  protection  for  them- 
selves by  making  secret  entries  in  the  log-book  reflecting 
on  the  professional  capacity  of  their  assistants,  or  of 
those  schools  which  gain  some  measure  of  public  repute 
as  scholarship-winning  institutions  by  such  means  as 
concentrating  the  most  effective  teaching  power  upon 
the  production  of  a  few  prodigies,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
majority  of  the  pupils,  by  adding  one,  two  or  three 
hours  to  the  recognised  time-table  for  the  purpose  of 
"  cramming,"  and  by  securing  inspired  announcements 
in  the  local  press  upon  every  possible  occasion.  Even 
the  suspicion  that  certain  teachers  tout  for  pupils  in 
order  to  secure  the  pecuniary  advantages  attached  to  a 
scale  of  salaries  based  on  mere  numbers  might  then  be 
dismissed  as  unworthy. 

But  why  linger  over  distasteful  facts  ?  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  continue  working  in  our  own  little  worlds, 
wherein  we  are  secured  by  absence  of  criticism  from 
all  such  disturbing  thoughts  ?  Happily  the  work  of 
education  is  a  national  charge. 

And  as  recent  developments  seem  to  indicate  a  con- 
solidation of  all  educational  agencies,  it  is  essential  to 
the  process  that  primary  education,  being  the  basis  of 
any  comprehensive  scheme,  must  be  freed  from  all  the 
shadows  which  dim  the  glorious  purity  of  a  perfect  ideal. 

Among  us,  brother,  fast  thou  too  and  pray, 
And  tell  thy  brother  knights  to  fast  and  pray, 
That  so  perchance  the  vision  may  be  seen 
By  thee  and  those,  and  all  the  world  be  heal'd. 


Moral  Instruction  in  Schools. — The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  issued  a  new  pamphlet  of  regulations  relating  to 
the  recognition  of  "  certified  efficient  schools  "  in  which 
we  notice  that  special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  inclusion 
in  the  curriculum  of  a  systematic  course  of  moral  instruc- 
tion. Though  it  is  also  suggested  that  the  lessons  may 
be  incidental,  it  is  obvious  that  the  other  alternative  is 
preferred.  The  main  object  is  to  inculcate  good  habits 
of  behaviour,  though  the  syllabus  apparently  hopes  to 
arouse  an  appreciation  of  beauty  in  nature  and  in  art. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  teaching  should  be  as  concrete 
as  possible,  brought  home  to  the  children  by  reference  to 
their  actual  surroundings,  and  illustrated  by  stories  and 
examples  drawn  from  history  and  biography.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  "  unless  the  natural  moral  responsiveness  of  the 
child  is  stirred,  no  moral  instruction  is  likely  to  be  fruitful." 
This,  of  course,  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter  ;  and  the 
trouble  will  be  to  avoid  the  "  moral  tales  for  the  young  " 
that  proved  such  nightmares  to  our  grandparents. 
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Humane  Mathematics 

VI.   Humour 

By  C.  H.  Hardingham,  M.A. 

Sir  John  Falstaff  said  that  men  of  all  sorts  took  a 
pride  to  gird  at  him,  and  added  that  he  was  not  only 
witty  in  himself  but  the  cause  that  wit  was  in  other 
men. 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  (he  was,  we  know,  bad  at 
reckoning)  to  remark  further  that  in  this  respect  he 
was  just  like  mathematics,  though  had  he  done  so  it 
would  have  seemed  to  most  folk  as  good  a  joke  as  many 
that  escaped  him  and  a  good  deal  more  proper. 

That  men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  mathe- 
matics may  be  assumed  as  a  fundamental  axiom  or  a 
priori  truth  by  students  of  psychology  and  metaphysics  : 
the  reason  being  perhaps  that  it  is  an  ineradicable 
trait  inherited  from  our  ape-like  ancestors,  but,  be  that 
as  it  may,  it  follows,  if  "  wit  "  be  taken  in  an  easy, 
comprehensive  sense,  that  mathematics  are  the  cause 
of  wit  in  other  men — wit,  that  is  to  say,  as  they  think. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  statement  that  mathematics 
are  witty  in  themselves  would  be  characterised  by  most 
men,  who  are  sufficiently  clear-sighted  "  to  see  a  church 
by  daylight,"  as  downright  nonsense,  but  would  not 
have  seemed  out  of  place  on  the  lips  of  a  man  so  careless 
of  veracity  as  Sir  John  Falstaff.  Nor,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  need  he  have  blushed  for  it,  since  humour,  like 
chickweed,  accompanies  man  everywhere  he  goes, 
and  doubtless  before  now  even  in  prison  a  convict  has 
found  his  costume  funny  or  seen  something  ridiculous 
in  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  his  escape,  while, 
to  go  a  degree  further  along  the  scale  of  punishment, 
Dante's  Inferno  is  one  of  the  most  humorous  books 
extant.  For  there  in  the  midst  of  horrors  and  abomi- 
nations we  are  not  so  utterly  overcome  by  awe  as  to 
be  unable  to  see  the  humour  which  even  in  such  terrible 
surroundings  lives  and  asserts  itself.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  scene  where  Dante  converses  with  Pope  Nicholas  III., 
of  whom  he  can  see  nothing  but  the  feet,  as  they  pro- 
trude from  a  fiery  pit  in  which  he  is  standing  on  his 
head,  or  another  case  in  which  a  wretch  pushed  about 
in  boiUng  pitch  suggests  to  Dante  the  comparison 

As  to  the  centre  of  the  pot  do  cooks 

Their  scullions  teach  to  thrust  the  floating  stew. 

Yes,  even  in  the  Inferno  there  is  much  that  is  amusing 
unless  the  reader  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  mind  that 
prevents  him  from  enjoying  it,  and  so  it  is  in  the  case 
of  mathematics. 

Not,  indeed,  that  these  contain  horrors,  but  they  are 
in  general  serious  and  restrained  with  occasional  gleams 
of  a  quaint  humour,  which,  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert, 
or  the  parson's  joke  in  his  sermon,  is  all  the  more 
refreshing  because  of  its  dry  surroundings,  though  we 
cannot  admit  that  like  the  latter  it  may  be  considered 
at  aU  out  of  place. 

Falstaff's  soliloquy  is  applicable  in  every  respect : 


mathematics  and  mathematicians  are  girded  at  by  all 
men  ;  but  so,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  the  clergy,  the 
doctors  and  the  lawyers,  as  Punch  is  witness,  and  so 
are  all  classes  of  men,  "  soldiers,  sailors,  tinkers,  tailors," 
with  the  curious  exception  of  schoolmasters  (who,  by 
the  way,  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  by  no  means 
witty  in  themselves,  but  to  be  dull  fellows),  and  they, 
in  compensation,  are  girded  at  by  all  boys. 

To  return  to  mathematicians,  every  one  knows  how 
Newton  boiled  his  watch  for  breakfast,  holding  mean- 
while the  egg  in  his  hand,  that  he  made  two  holes  in 
his  door,  a  big  one  to  let  in  the  cat  and  a  small  one  for 
the  kitten,  that  he  might  have  made  an  important 
discovery  but  for  a  numerical  mistake  of  a  thousand  or 
so  in  his  calculations  ;  and  all  who  do  not  know  it 
already  will  be  pleased  to  learn  how  Ampere,  taking  a 
piece  of  chalk  out  of  his  pocket  in  the  street  one  day, 
ajDsent-mindedly  began  to  work  on  the  back  of  a  cab 
and  was  so  absorbed  in  his  problem  that  he  failed  to 
notice  the  change  when,  after  a  time,  the  vehicle  began 
to  move,  first  walking  and  then  running  after  his  elusive 
blackboard  till  his  difficulty  in  breathing  awakened 
him  to  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

Going  further  back  we  get  in  mediaeval  times  some 
quaint  remarks  about  mathematics.  For  instance, 
Montucla,  the  French  historian  of  the  subject,  tells  us 
that  one  writer  recommends  a  study  of  the  science  of 
number  to  would-be  poets  who  might  learn  from  it 
that  the  line  "  Rex  lex  sol  dux  lux  fons  mons  lum  spes 
pax  petra  Christus  "  could  be  varied  in  3,628,800  ways. 
'Ihis  certainly  seems  a  less  promising  education  for  a 
poet  than  was  Browning's  learning  of  a  dictionary, 
especially  as  there  seems  to  be  no  likelihood  that  any 
one  of  the  3,628,800  variations  of  the  line  in  question 
would  make  it  sound  at  all  musical  to  the  ear,  but  at 
the  same  time  this  suggestion  is  just  about  as  reasonable 
as  most  of  the  arguments  current  to-day  which  aim  at 
proving  school  science  and  school  mathematics  to  be 
of  practical  utility  in  after  life.  Another  old  writer 
more  plausibly  argued  that  mathematics  might  furnish 
authors  with  elegant  similes  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  against  it,  though  so  far  the  attempts  of  the 
poets  in  this  direction  have  met  with  universal 
failure. 

As  a  final  oddity  we  may  note  that  Peter  Ramus 
asserted  the  word  algebra  (which  appears  to  mean 
"  taking  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  equation  "  or 
something  of  the  kind)  was  Syriac  for  the  art  and 
doctrine  of  a  clever  man.  Here,  no  doubt  Ramus 
made  a  blunder,  but  philologists  do  not  seem  to  have 
settled  yet  exactly  what  algebra  does  mean,  and  if  none 
of  their  often-fantastic  derivations  had  been  further 
from  the  mark  than  this  very  plausible  one,  they  might 
join  in  the  laugh  against  mathematicians  without  any 
fear  of  having  it  turned  against  themselves. 

The  truth  is,  that  mathematicians  as  a  class  seem  to 
have  been  no  queerer  than  any  other  portion  of  that 
eccentric  race  of  beings,  mankind,  but  rather  to  have 
been  eclipsed  in  oddity  by  many  poets,  artists,  musicians 
and  authors,  who  could  not  even  make  a  respectable 
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show  at  arithmetic  if  they  were  to  combine  together 
for  the  attempt. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  present-day 
mathematicians  are  deficient  in  humour — Lewis  Carroll 
may  be  cited  as  a  conspicuous  instance  to  prove  the 
contrary.  It  is,  of  course,  usually  considered  the 
wittiest  of  retorts  to  tell  any  man  who  has  in  his  youth 
passed  some  examination  or  other  in  mathematics  or 
physics  that  his  unappreciated  jocular  remark  is  a 
"  mathematical  joke  "  needing  special,  and  not  par- 
ticularly desirable,  powers  of  comprehension. 

This,  however,  is  merely  a  part  of  the  popular  mis- 
conception to  which  persons  with  a  turn  to  mathe- 
matics soon  get  accustomed,  as  they  meet  with  it  every- 
where. In  another  phase  this  vulgar  error  supposes 
a  mathematician  to  be  exceptionally  good  at  adding 
up  a  long  row  of  figures  or  doing  a  long  numerical 
calculation  in  his  head,  work  which  is  best  performed 
by  a  machine.  Such  accomplishments  are  for  bank- 
clerks  or  lightning  calculators,  who  figure  on  the  music- 
hall  stage,  and  not  for  the  thougthful,  master-craftsman, 
but  still  the  common  delusion  seems  likely  to  last  for 
ever,  and  if  a  man  who  has  read  mathematics  happens 
to  miscount  his  change  when  buying  tobacco  his  mis- 
fortune will  furnish  his  friends  with  a  delicious  eight- 
day  joke.  He  may,  however,  find  some  compensation 
in  the  fact  that  similar  mistakes  which  are  equally 
popular  as  that  an  M.A.  must  be  a  very  clever  man 
and  that  a  D.D.  is  an  absolute  prodigy  of  linguistic 
learning,  flourish  along  with  it  and  will  probably  enjoy 
a  similarly  protracted  existence. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  well-known  mathematica 
lecturer  has  before  now  edified  his  class  in  the  middle 
of  a  problem  in  Rigid  Dynamics  by  using  the  long 
method  to  perform  a  simple  division  by  the  number 
two  on  the  blackboard,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  no  training  so  unfits  a  man  for  the  mechanical 
operations  of  computation  as  does  a  serious  study  of 
the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  since  the  former 
is  best  performed  by  the  eye  and  ear  alone  and  is  spoilt 
by  the  introduction  of  any  of  the  questionings  and 
deliberations  which  are  essential  to  the  latter  ;  while 
further,  the  annoyance  of  having  a  long  and  laboriously 
thought-out  argument  spoilt  by  a  numerical  error 
makes  the  worker  multiply  and  divide  slowly  and  with 
the  utmost  caution.  Mathematicians,  in  short,  are 
like  Hamlet,  of  a  reflective  character,  and  most  of 
them  must  join  in  his  lament  saying,  "  I  am  ill  at  these 
numbers." 

Of  Euclid,  the  most  famous  of  geometers,  that  is  to 
say  the  one  who  would  receive  the  biggest  ovation  if 
he  could  come  to  take  an  honorary  degree,  tradition 
only  tells  us  that  he  was  reputed  a  kindly  old  man,  but 
from  his  works  we  can  gather  that  he  must  also  have  been 
of  a  jovial  and  jocular  temperament.  Had  not  custom 
staled  it  what  an  astounding  jest  would  be  his  first 
definition :  "  A  point  is  that  which  has  no  parts  and 
no  magnitude  !  "  To  greet  the  beginner  in  the  subject 
with  these  words  is  indeed  a  colossal  piece  of  wit  which 
may  well  stagger  the  authors  of  to-day  and  leave  them 


speechless,  for  it  would  need  a  mammoth  to  see  it  the 
first  time,  and  there  is  little  wonder  that  very  often  it 
is  entirely  unrecognised.  Still  if  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
a  master  who  had  never  heard  of  this  definition  receiving 
it  from  one  of  his  pupils  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  that 
he  would  put  it  down  in  his  book  of  happy  blunders  as 
the  best  answer  he  had  ever  ehcited. 

The  subject  thus  well  begun  grows  in  humour  as  it 
proceeds,  parallels  are  comically  bent  till  they  meet, 
circles  are  quaintly  supposed  to  intersect  in  three 
points,  a  joke  which  is  crowned  by  the  omission  of 
any  reference  to  the  inevitable  fourth  point  of  inter- 
section, and  finally  these  and  similar  grotesque  ideas 
are  branded  as  absurd,  just  as  the  American  humorist 
labelled  his  efforts  "  goaks." 

Incidentally  too,  angles  and  lines  persist  in  naming 
themselves  after  animals  or  in  worse  ways,  and  this, 
too,  even  if  a  book  is  used  from  which  merry  old 
Euclid's  phraseology  is  excluded.  DOG,  DAM,  CAT, 
OX,  &c.,  continually  occur,  in  spite  of  a  strict 
censorship  of  the  letters  suggested  by  the  class, 
and  too  frequently  an  adroit  reversal  of  their  order 
in  naming  the  angle  only  leads  from  a  less  to  a 
greater  evil.  If  vowels  are  eschewed  it  might  seem 
that  the  difficulty  would  be  met,  but  V.  P.  or  P.  C.  are 
just  as  bad,  and  it  is  worse  when  some  one  from  the 
back  of  the  room  endeavours  to  make  clear  that  the 
angle  V  B  C  is  equal  to  the  angle  P  D  T,  as  all  the  letters 
sound  alike,  while  the  introduction  of  alphas,  dots  and 
dashes  often  makes  confusion  worse  confounded,  since 
the  hardest  face  breaks  into  smiles  when  "  little  a 
double  dashed  "  is  first  introduced. 

But  if  elementary  geometry  abounds  in  humour, 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  more  advanced  branches  of 
the  subject  ?  Here  we  find  that  odd  couple,  the  circular 
points  at  infinity  through  which  wander  all  the  smug 
and  apparently  self-contained  circles  which  lie  in  the 
same  plane,  and  that  odder  line  inclined  at  any  angle 
to  itself,  whose  imaginary  contortions  are  hugely 
diverting  to  a  mind  brought  up  amongst  orthodox 
geometrical  lines  and  figures. 

So  much  for  geometry :  it  contains  a  comic  element, 
and  this  is  even  more  pronounced  in  the  case  of  the 
companion  science,  for,  as  D'Alembert  says,  "  Algebra 
is  generous,  giving  more  than  we  ask,"  and  it  is  certainly 
amusing  to  find  as  the  result  of  our  calculations  that 
the  grandfather  is  either  eighty-seven  or  four  and  a 
half  years  old,  or  that  the  traveller  must  alight  eighteen 
or  a  hundred  and  twelve  and  three-quarter  times,  or 
that  either  twenty  or  minus  twelve  yards  of  material 
win  suit  our  purpose  equally  well. 

Moreover,  there  are  those  comical  fellows  the  cube 
roots  of  unity,  a>  and  w^,  either  of  which  is  the  square 
of  the  other,  and  which  are  up  to  many  odd  tricks — 
the  Box  and  Cox  of  algebra  ;  and  who  has  not  come 
across  some  of  those  merry  sets  of  equations  in  which, 
after  undergoing  the  strangest  transformations  and 
metamorphoses — just  when  you  think  you  have  solved 
them — out  pops  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  set 
like  a  clown  at  a  circus  with  his,  "Here  we  are  again  !  " 
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Infinite  series,  too,  are  incorrigible,  if  lengthy,  jokers, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  when  they  are  speaking 
the  truth,  and  Laplace  said  that  he  could  prove  anything 
by  their  aid  :  it  is,  indeed,  an  elementary  exercise  to 
show  that  two  is  equal  to  four,  and  the  most  stringent 
tests  which  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  apply  have  been 
devised  to  find  out  whether  or  not  they  are  divergent. 

Numberless  instances  of  this  kind  might  be  accumu- 
lated— there  are  trigonometrical  equations  whose 
solutions  assume  the  most  diverse  forms  and  trick  one 
into  thinking  one's  work  to  be  all  wrong.  How  useful 
to  a  heckled  and  jaded  parliamentarian  might  be  such 
a  periphrasis  as  "a;  to  the  nought"  for  one,  and  how 
flippant  is  a  scale  of  notation  which  has  no  respect  for 
the  decalogue  of  arithmetic,  the  multiplication  table  ! 
What  a  perfect  epigram  is  the  "  remainder  theorem  !  " 

All  these  good  things,  however,  lose  their  charm  if 
the  reader  is  in  an  unresponsive  frame  of  mind.  The 
dentist  and  the  photographer  may  make  the  most 
capital  jokes  and  get  no  appreciation,  since  it  is  the 
attitude  of  the  hearer  that  is  all  important  and  that 
of  the  student  of  mathematics  is,  as  a  rule,  quite 
antagonistic  to  mirth.  His  feelings  are  grim,  his  looks 
worried,  and  the  most  he  can  do  is  to  smile  a  sickly 
smile  when  he  should  laugh  outright,  and  seem  wearily 
bewildered  when  he  should  be  amused.  The  fault  is 
his  and  certainly  not  inherent  in  the  subject,  or  rather 
the  fault  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  to  deal  with  the 
subject,  for  in  the  realm  of  jest  it  is  truer  than  elsewhere 
that  familiarity  breeds  contempt,  and  the  good  old  jokes 
only  keep  alive  by  assuming  fresh  disguises  from  time 
to  time,  so  that  the  sally  would  be  side-splitting  indeed 
that  could  remain  funny  when  learnt  by  heart  and 
repeated  time  after  time  in  exactly  the  same  words. 

Men  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  :  those  who, 
as  the  comic  papers  testify,  can  understand  no  jokes 
except  on  the  subjects  of  love,  matrimony,  rotten 
eggs  and  domestic  life,  those  who  consider  impropriety 
the  essence  of  wit,  those  who  find  no  fun  in  anything 
whatever,  and  those  select  few  who  possess  a  sense  of 
humour.  These  men  rejoice  amongst  dry  treatises  as 
camels  in  the  desert,  being  able  to  carry  enough  moisture 
or  humour  along  with  them  from  one  oasis  to  the  next ; 
and  these  men  will  find  in  mathematics  as  elsewhere 
an  odd  suggestion  in  this  place,  a  saving  incongruity 
in  that,  providing  them  with  more  than  ample  food  for 
pleasant,  though  not  boisterous,  amusement. 

Although  the  language  does  not  seem  to  recognise 
the  fact,  it  takes  two  to  be  funny,  there  must  be  a  joker 
and  some  one  to  take  the  joke,  say  a  jokee  ;  a  humorist 
and  some  one  to  appreciate  the  humour,  one  who  is, 
we  may  say,  be-humoured  (since  humoured  has  a 
different  meaning),  and  the  two  parties  to  the  jest 
must,  like  the  spiritualist  and  his  medium,  be  in 
sympathy  with  one  another. 

Mathematics  have  some  humour,  but  meet  with 
next  to  no  sympathy. 


Wallis,  in  his  algebra,  discusses  it  fully.  Vossius  gave 
39,916,800  arrangements  for  the  eleven  words  (factorial 
eleven)  and  3,628,800  (factorial  ten)  as  a  hexameter. 
This  Wallis  corrects  to  3,265,920  (nine  times  factorial 
nine)  since  nine  and  not  ten  positions  are  possible  for 
Christus.  Students  of  Latin  verse  as  well  as  mathe- 
maticians may  be  interested  in  his  discussion  of  the 
line,  "  Tot  tibi  sunt  dotes  virgo  quot  sidera  coelo." 

Here  the  words  can,  he  says,  be  arranged  in  2628 
ways  as  a  hexameter,  keeping  the  quantities  in  virgo 
and  tibi  the  same  and  in  468  ways  writing  virgft  tlbl. 

These  arrangements  include  such  beautiful  lines  as 
"  Sidera  tot  dotes  coelo  virgo  tibi  sunt  quot "  and 
"  Dotes  coelo  virgo  sidera  sunt  tibi  quot  tot."  Any  one 
who  attempts  to  check  these  numbers  will  find  it  by 
no  means  an  easy  matter  to  do  so,  and  will  sympathise 
with  Wallis,  who  ends,  "  I  will  not  be  positive  that 
there  may  not  be  some  other  changes  or  that  none  of 
these  changes  be  twice  repeated.  But  I  do  not  at 
present  discern  either  the  one  or  the  other."  As  a 
matter  of  fact  with  virgo  tlbl  the  number  is,  I  believe, 
2880,  or  neglecting  those  which  end  in  monosyllables, 
2160,  and  further  omitting  those  which  have  no  caesura 
to  speak  of,  1008,  while  using  virg6  tibi  we  have  432 
more,  of  which  only  120  do  not  end  in  a  monosyllable, 
and  of  these  72  have  a  caesura.  I  put  forward  these 
numbers,  however,  with  diffidence. 


The  line  Rex  lex,  &c.,  purports  to  be  a  hexameter 
and  is,  I  think,  incorrectly  quoted  by  Montucla.     Dr. 


The  Schoolmasters  Yearbook  and  Directory,  1908.  (Son- 
nenschein.  ys.  6d.  nett.) — We  have  got  so  much  into  the 
habit  of  looking  for  the  appearance  of  this  valuable  book 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  that  when  it  had  not  arrived 
at  the  beginning  of  February  we  began  to  be  anxious.  But 
the  delay  is  not  without  design.  The  editors  wish  to  present 
the  results  of  the  year's  educational  meetings,  which 
obviously  cannot  be  done  if  the  book  is  published  during 
the  Christmas  holidays.  They  invite  opinions  on  this 
new  departure,  and  our  criticism  is  that  the  information 
about  the  staffs  of  the  various  schools  tends  to  grow  stale 
the  longer  the  publication  is  delayed  ;  and  inasmuch  as 
most  changes  take  place  in  the  summer,  the  lists  are  not 
trustworthy,  under  these  conditions,  for  more  than  half 
the  year.  Our  impression  is  that  the  value  of  the  book 
depends  more  upon  its  statistical  pages  than  upon  the 
review  of  the  year  which,  valuable  though  it  is,  forms  only 
a  fragmentary  portion  of  the  whole.  In  short,  its  title  of 
the  "  Schoolmaster's  Crockford  "  shows  pretty  conclusively 
in  what  its  chief  usefulness  is  supposed  to  consist.  We 
have  so  often  expressed  our  approval  of  the  book  that  we 
can  only  repeat  ourselves  if  we  go  into  particulars,  so  we 
will  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  we  cannot  imagine 
how  we  ever  did  without  it. 

The  Public  Schools  Year  Book,  1908.  (Sonnenschein. 
35.  6d.  nett.) — As  a  book  of  reference  this  can  hardly  be 
surpassed,  though  we  are  not  clear  as  to  the  principle  which 
guides  the  selection  of  the  favoured  schools.  Beside  par- 
ticulars of  our  public  schools,  given  in  a  form  convenient 
for  reference,  we  find  a  large  amount  of  information  on 
subjects  of  interest  to  schoolmasters,  such  as  the  entry 
into  the  professions  and  the  careers  open  to  public  school- 
boys. A  long  list  of  preparatory  schools  is  included.  We 
should  be  inclined  to  advocate  the  banishment  of  adver- 
tisements from  the  text  ;  the  hunt  for  the  various  sources 
of  information  is  not  an  easy  matter  at  present. 
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Our  Schools 
XXVI.  Sherborne 


OUm  fuit  monachorum 
Schola  nostra  sedes ; 
Puer  regius  illorum 
Fecit  nos  heredes. 

School  "Carmen." 

Sherborne  lies  in  a  pleasant  valley  through  which 
wanders  the  "  Scire  burne,"  the  clear  brook  that 
gives  the  school  her  name,  and  she  looks  out  over 
a  landscape  whose  features  have  altered  little  since 
the  day  that  her  founder,  Ealdhelm  the  bishop, 
set  here  his  episcopal  seat  in  the  year  705. 

A  land  of  dreams,  of  tradition  and  of  history  is 
this  fair  land  of  Wessex,  recking  nothing  of  modem 
machinery  or  the  manufacture  of  wealth  other  than 
"  sound  learning  and  true  reUgion,"  but  ever  ready 
to  impart  her  secrets  of  past  renown  to  those  who 
have  ears  to  hear.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that 
Sherborne  boys  live  and  move  for  the  most  impres- 
sionable years  of  their  life  in  an  atmosphere  of 
romance,  which  is  not  witliout  its  value  in  this 
prosaic  age. 

It  may  chance,  for  instance,  that  they  wander 
forth  on  a  summer  day  over  the  slopes  of  Cadbury. 
But  this,  men  say,  is  Camelot,  where  the  Knights 
■of  the  Round  Table  planned  their  deeds  of  chivalry. 


and  "  the  ghost  of  Arthur,  by  no  earthly  light,  girt 
in  soundless  armour,  rides  0'  Xmas  night."  Hard 
by  is  Sigwell's  Farm,  where  no  legendary  hero  but 
a  most  material,  mail-clad  bishop  of  Sherborne  led 
his  Saxon  warriors  into  fierce  fight  with  the  Danes, 
and  fighting  fell.  In  Sherborne  Abbey  rests  the 
dust  of  another  militant  bishop,  Ealhstan,  who  won 
a  great  victory  in  845,  and  of  those  kings  Aethelbald 
and  Aethelbert,  who  were  so  hard  bestead  to  stem 
the  tide  of  invasion  that  threatened  to  overwhelm 
their  land.  In  their  day  Sherborne  was  the  royal 
city  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  on  this  fact  the 
school,  with  some  confidence,  rests  her  claim  to 
number  Alfred,  their  youngest  brother,  among  her 
most  famous  sons. 

But  the  school  itself  is  a  perpetual  reminder  of 
past  days,  and  the  old  monastic  buildings,  now 
cunningly  transformed  to  serve  more  modern  ends, 
have  much  of  English  history  written  on  their 
time-worn  face.  The  cloisters,  where  boys  now 
congregate  to  scan  the  notices  of  scholarships  and 
games,  are  the  same  cloisters  through  which  the 
dark-cowled  Benedictine  monks  sauntered  in  Norman 
times,  and  the  headmaster's  lawn,  across  which 
the  great,  grey  Abbey  casts  its  shadow,  marks  their 
last  resting-place.  The  library,  with  its  glorious 
fifteenth-century  timber  roof,  is  the  same  building 
in  which  the  abbots  entertained  their  guests  ;  the 
school-house  studies  are  built  into  the  shell  of  what 
was  the  abbot's  lodging  ;  and  the  present  chapel 
is  spanned  by  the  beams  and  rafters  which  once 
covered  the  abbot's  hall.  In  the  school-house 
dining-hall  King  Edward  VI.  of  pious  memory  still 
watches  in  effigy  the  present  generation  feed  the 
inner  man,  where  once  he  saw  Elizabethan  school- 
boys digest  Greek  roots,  and  the  room  where  im- 
pounded books  of  careless  scholars  were  wont  to  be 
reclaimed  (lately  converted  into  a  masters'  common 
room)  is  no  less  sacred  a  spot  than  the  Lady  Chapel 
of  the  Abbey,  which  the  zeal  of  sixteenth-century 
reformers  confiscated  to  more  secular  ends. 

Among  the  library  treasures  is  the  charter  of  the 
school  set  with  the  seal  of  Edward  and  blazoned  with 
royal  gold,  and  in  the  same  glass  case  may  be  seen 
the  governors'  minute-book  open  at  the  page  on 
which  the  kingly  name  has  been  deleted  by  a 
ruthless  parliamentary  pen. 

And  so  within  the  school  and  without  and  all 
about  are  traces  of  her  continuous  and  chequered 
history,  which  all  who  will  may  read.  As  one 
surveys  the  picturesque  medley  of  buildings  set 
round  the  great  court,  one  has  cause  to  bless  the 
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reverent  and  enlightened  care  with  which  the  new 
big  school  and  form-rooms  have  been  woven  into 
the  tissue  of  the  old  grey  fabric,  for  while  pre- 
Reformation  architecture  jostles  mid-Victorian,  each 
blends  harmoniously  with  the  other,  and  though 
the  earliest  and  latest  are  sundered  by  full  five 
hundred  years,  the  whole  effect  appears  to  be  the 
work  of  one  great  master  mind. 

The  history  of  the  school,  then,  is  divided  into 
three  distinct  epochs.  First,  for  eight  centuries  and 
a  half  an  episcopal  and  monastic  school ;  next,  for 
three  hundred  years,  the  Libera  Schola  Grammati- 
calis  et  Regalis  of  the  charter  of  Edward  VI.,  which 
for  the  first  time  "  set  up  a  purely  lay  corporation, 
with  no  other  duties,  religious  or  municipal,  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  maintaining  a  school  "  ;  finally, 
from  1850  a  modem  public  school,  when  the  statutes 
were  revised,  the  old  Abbey  buildings  passed  com- 
pletely into  the  hands  of  the  governors,  new  ones 
were  planned  and  built,  and  the  school's  equipment, 
material  and  mental,  was  set  in  large  measure  on 
its  present  footing.  Of  that  first  period  little  that 
is  of  peculiar  school  interest  can  be  related.  One 
Sherborne  boy  was  destined  to  make  his  mark  in 
ecclesiastical  history.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century,  Stephen  Harding,  "  the  virtual 
founder  of  the  Cistercian  rule  and  discipline,"  was 
a  boy  here,  and  if  the  tragic  episode  deeply  carved 
on  one  of  the  monks'  stalls  in  the  chancel  of  the 
Abbey  be  any  guide  at  all,  he  must  have  learned 
the  value  of  discipline  most  practically  in  his  early 
years  !  Doubtless  the  boys  of  the  school  took 
their  part  in  the  "  town  and  gown  "  riots  between 
the  monks  and  the  parishioners  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  during  the  minority  of  King  Henry  VI.  ; 
doubtless,  too,  they  shared  in  the  general  excite- 
ment a  hundred  years  later,  when  the  news  arrived 
that  the  monastery  was  to  be  abolished,  and  viewed 
with  mingled  feelings  the  consequent  departure  of 
Abbot  John  Barnstaple  and  his  sixteen  monks  on 
March  18,  1539.  But  if  they  thought  that  this 
event  would  mean  a  glorious  holiday,  they  were 
much  mistaken.  The  school  went  on,  shorn  indeed 
of  its  ancient  endowments  and  sadly  crippled  by 
its  losses,  until  on  May  13,  1550,  King  Edward,  by 
letters  patent,  granted  it  lands  and  chantries  in  the 
counties  of  Dorset  and  Somerset.  Henceforth  the 
school  doffed  its  monastic  dress,  and  appeared  as  a 
seat  of  learning  in  which  "  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England "  were  duly  taught.  What 
remained  of  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  Abbey  became 
the  headmaster's  house,  and  the  governors,  nomi- 


nated by  the  king,  and  their  successors  built  and 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  the  school  property  as  occasion 
required. 

So  the  school  pursued  a  leisured  and  useful,  but 
unostentatious,  career,  apparently  little  moved  by 
the  stirring  events  that  went  on  around  it.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  came  and  smoked  his  pipe  in  the 
grounds  of  the  new  castle,  where  he  rested  awhile 
from  the  strenuous  life  ;  parliamentary  cannon 
thundered  at  the  castle  gates,  and  Roundheads  and 
Cavaliers  skirmished  through  the  streets  of  the 
town.  For  a  time,  at  least,  parliamentary  troops 
were  quartered  in  the  school  buildings,  at  the  close 
of  which  period  3s.  (yd.  was  disbursed  "  for  3  dayes 
worke  and  for  straw  and  beasomes  to  make  clean 
the  schoole  after  the  removinge  of  the  Souldiers." 

Later  on  "  day-boys "  might  have  passed  the 
grinning  heads  of  "  King  "  Monmouth,  set  up  by 
order  of  Judge  Jeffreys  as  a  warning  to  all  rebels, 
or  watched  the  gay  retinue  of  William  of  Orange 
on  his  way  to  hold  council  in  Sherborne  Castle  ; 
but  of  these  and  kindred  matters  the  minute-books 
say  little  save  that  on  August  16,  1650,  "  the  Com- 
panie  doe  agree  that  the  Warden  doe  gett  workmen 
to  take  down  the  Kinge's  Armes  over  the  Schole 
door — it  being  commanded  and  required  by  Cap- 
ta3Tie  Helyar,  a  captayne  for  the  Parliament,  to 
be  done." 

Brocade  and  wigs  came  in  and  went  out  of  fashion, 
and  still  Sherborne  jogged  along  its  humdrum  wa}', 
until,  in  1850,  Hugo  Daniel  Harper  was  appointed 
headmaster,  and  straightway  galvanised  the  old 
school  into  vigorous  life.  A  tablet  over  the  entrance- 
gate  of  the  swimming-bath  bears  the  legend  :  "In 
istam  piscinam  primus  saltu  se  dedit  id  :  iul  :  A.S. 
MDCCCLXII  H.  D.  Harper  auctor  idem  atque 
conditor."  The  phrase  is  apt,  and  weU  describes 
his  methods  of  reorganisation  and  enlargement. 
Saltu  se  dedit  into  the  work  of  building  on  the  old 
foundations  a  great  public  school.  During  his 
term  of  office  ;^i5,ooo  was  spent  on  improvements, 
and  the  assistant  commissioner  who  visited  the 
south-west  of  England  under  the  Endowed  Schools 
Bill  of  1865  was  able  to  write  :  "  Few  schools  can 
boast  of  a  finer  architectural  effect  than  the  school 
premises  at  Sherborne.  At  no  school  have  I  seen 
the  classical  work  from  a  whole  form  so  uniformly 
good."  In  1877  Harper's  long  and  prosperous  reign 
came  to  an  end,  and  great  was  the  work  he  had  done 
in  those  twenty-seven  years. 

Sed  haec  hactenus — what  of  the  life  of  a  twentieth- 
century   Sherborne   schoolboy  ?     To  describe  satis- 
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factorily  the  life  of  a  public  school  is  no  easy  task. 
How  is  a  course  to  be  steered  between  the  Scylla 
of  hostile  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  educa- 
tional "  expert "  (who,  not  inconceivably  little 
conversant  with  the  aims  and  inner  working  of  these 
great  institutions,  recklessly  asserts  that  all  their 
energy  and  thought  are  devoted  merely  to  the  cult 
of  athleticism)  and  the  Chary bdis  of  extreme  dul- 
ness,  resulting  from  a  parade  of  time-tables  and  an 
inappropriate  discussion  on  the  relative  advantages 
of  a  classical  and  scientific  curriculum  ?  We  must 
prefer  to  risk  the  animadversion  of  the  educa- 
tionist, and,  reminding  him  that  out  of  the 
fifteen  hours  of  an  ordinary  school  day  not  less  than 
eight  are  devoted  to  serious  work,  we  may  attempt 
to  show  how  profitably  the  remainder  may  be  spent 
by  a  modern  Shirburnian. 

A  summer  day  begins  with  chapel  at  seven.  The 
last  stroke  of  the  big  Abbey  bell  booms  through  the 
courts,  and  the  door  closes  sharply  on  any  breathless 
and  belated  wretch  who  happens  to  be  a  foot  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  threshold.  Who  so  inexorable 
as  a  school  prefect  in  his  role  of  janitor  ?  The 
service — an  abbreviated  form  of  the  Church  of 
England  morning  prayer — is  preceded  by  the  singing 
of  "  Jam  lucis  orto  sidere  "  in  harmony  and  unaccom- 
panied (no  light  task  this  at  so  matutinal  an  hour). 
The  second  lesson  for  the  day,  read  by  the  senior 
prefect  for  the  week,  an  unaccompanied  psalm  and 
the  grand  old  seventeenth-century  school  prayer  all 
bear  their  part  in  the  daily  worship.  The  boys  file 
quickly  out  for  "  roll  "  in  big  school,  thence  to 
their  various  form-rooms  till  the  eight  o'clock  chimes 
summon  to  breakfast  in  the  various  houses.  The 
school-house  buildings,  where  about  seventy  boys 
reside,  lie  on  the  east  side  of  the  Great  Court  and 
extend  to  another,  called  the  Bell  Court.  The  other 
houses  are  situated  in  the  town  at  short  distances 
from  the  school.  A  little  further  away,  high  on  the 
hill,  stands  the  "  preparatory,"  bound  to  the  big 
school  by  ties  of  the  closest  and  friendliest  nature, 
and  enjoying  sundry  privileges  from  its  association 
therewith,  but  entirely  separate  in  its  working  and 
beneath  its  own  rule.  The  limited  interval  between 
breakfast  and  first  school  is  spent  in  various  ways— 
house-section  drills,  lessons  in  music,  visits  to  the 
covered  Morris  tube  range  or  carpentering  shop,  &c. 
Then  school  till  one,  with  a  short  "  break  "  at 
eleven,  when  a  move  is  made  to  the  houses  or  the 
new  tuck-shop  for  morning  papers  and  inward 
refreshment.  The  tuck-shop,  which  is  under  school 
management,  has  three  rooms — one  the  shop  proper. 


the  second  and  largest  for  the  common  herd,  and 
an  inner  sanctuary  reserved  for  the  "  swells,"  or 
members  of  the  VI.,  XI.  and  XV.  At  one  comes 
the  wild  rush  to  the  "  bath,"  fed  continually  by 
the  ]ons  limpidus.  Here  bathing  gear  of  all  hues 
meets  the  eye — from  the  particoloured  "  muds  " 
of  the  few  that  cannot  swim  to  the  dark  blue 
"  doubles  "  of  those  who  have  achieved  at  least  nine 
lengths  (a  quarter  of  a  mile).  Then  follows  dinner, 
half  an  hour  later.  Work  again  on  whole  school- 
days from  2.45  to  4.30,  when  cricket  or  tennis  (the 
latter  for  big  boys  only  who  have  finally  proved 
themselves  utterly  inefficient  at  the  nobler  game), 
with  tea,  lead  on  to  "  prep."  at  7.30.  House 
prayers  and  supper  at  8.45,  and  a  final  applica- 
tion of  study  for  the  elder  boys  until  bed  at  ten 
brings  a  full  day  to  a  close.  In  the  winter 
terms  hours  are  slightly  dififerent.  Nine  o'clock 
chapel  begins  the  solidus  dies,  and  afternoon  hours 
last  from  four  till  six.  The  recreation  time  in 
the  Easter  term  is  devoted  entirely  to  inter- 
necine warfare  between  the  houses  for  supremacy 
in  competitions  of  all  sorts — football,  fives,  steeple- 
chases, athletic  sports,  gymnastics,  boxing,  shooting, 
singing.  Hockey  also  becomes  the  school  game 
for  all  who  are  not  otherwise  employed.  But  the 
chief  interest  of  this  term  centres  in  the  classic 
"  Three  Cock  "  match,  where  the  XV.  chosen  from 
the  three  best  out-houses  meets  the  school  house- 
team  to  decide  the  possession  of  the  Senior  Football 
Cup — for,  of  all  games,  football  is  facile  princeps 
at  Sherborne.  It  will  have  been  gathered  that  the 
school  plays  the  magnificent  Rugby  game — best 
and  sternest  of  all  nurseries  to  teach  manliness  and 
chivalry  ;  and  Sherborne  boys  play  it  as  they  love 
it — with  all  their  heart.  Foreign  matches  are 
played  exclusively  in  the  Christmas  term  ;  into  this 
time  there  intrude  no  burning  house-interests  to 
compete  with  the  whole-hearted  enthusiasm  for 
the  larger  cause.  In  the  two  last  seasons,  in  twenty- 
two  matches,  a  score  of  times  have  the  blue  and 
gold  triumphed. 

No  account  of  Sherborne  could  be  at  all  complete 
without  a  passing  reference  to  her  campus  martins 
— fourteen  acres  of  greensward  lying  at  the  feet  of 
gently  rising,  wooded  hills — known  popularly  as 
"  The  Slopes."  "  Your  wickets  are  too  easy  "  is 
the  one  charge — a  rare  one,  it  must  be  admitted — 
brought  against  the  excellence  of  the  ground  by 
experienced  cricketers. 

In  every  school  are  found  those  who  have  a  love 
of  Nature  born  in  them,  and  here  indeed  to  such 
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their  lot  has  fallen  in  a  fair  ground,  for  the  sunny 
fields  and  uplands  of  the  Blackmore  Vale  are  rightly 
famous  for  their  flowers,  their  birds  and  their 
butterflies.  From  the  smooth,  sheep-cropped  Corton 
Downs  in  the  north  to  the  richly  timbered  woods 
of  Glanville's  Wooton  in  the  south,  well  known  to 
entomologists  for  their  varieties  of  fritillaries,  hair- 
streaks  and  other  butterflies,  the  Sherborne  boy 
may  roam  and  explore  the  country-side.  Moreover, 
in  the  summer  term  expeditions  are  organised  by 
the  Field  Society  to  places  of  interest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Of  martial  ardour  there  is  no  lack,  though  more 
success  has  been  attained  on  the  parade  ground 
than  at  Bisley.  Attached  to  the  Dorset  Regiment 
— from  which  it  has  borrowed  the  proud  motto 
Primus  in  Indis,  gained  at  Plassey — the  cadet  corps 
is  composed  of  two  companies,  each  eighty  strong, 
and  commanded  by  six  officers.  One  of  the  four 
schools  which  formed  the  first  public  school  battalion 
at  Churn  Camp  in  1889,  Sherborne  sends  a  strong 
detachment  annually  to  camp  at  Aldershot.  To 
Aldershot  also  the  school  sends  representatives  each 
year  to  take  part  in  the  school's  gymnastic  and 
boxing  competition.  The  highest  place  gained  in 
the  former  has  been  second,  while  nine  medals  have 
been  won  by  Sherborne  pugilists. 

Two  literary  societies  exist  at  present  of  some 
years'  standing  :  of  these  the  older  one,  which 
consists  of  chosen  members  of  the  Sixth  Form  and 
a  few  masters,  reads  papers  on  literary  or  social 
subjects,  and  sometimes  a  poem  or  a  play.  It  is 
called  "  The  Duffers."  The  younger  society,  "  The 
Sophists,"  read  usually  some  dramatic  work,  and 
occasionally  conduct  a  wordy  debate.  Each  meets 
about  six  times  a  term. 

It  would  be  strange  if  in  so  romantic  a  spot  as 
this  tuneful  echoes  languished  and  music  held  no 
place.  And  in  point  of  fact  the  school  precincts 
are  often  "  full  of  noises,  sounds  and  sweet  airs 
that  give  delight  and  hurt  not."  Initiated  success- 
fully by  Stemdale  Bennett  in  1871,  and  later  ten- 
derly fostered  by  Louis  N.  Parker,  the  Musical 
Society  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  institutions  at 
Sherborne.  To  be  a  member  of  the  oratorio  choir 
is  an  honour  ever  eagerly  coveted.  Four  concerts 
are  given  in  each  year — an  oratorio  at  Easter,  a 
secular  cantata  at  Christmas,  and  a  miscellaneous 
programme  on  Commemoration  Day  and  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  term.  Of  school  songs  there  is 
a  great  wealth,  many  of  them  owed  to  the  pen  of 
James  Rhoades  and  the  present  headmaster. 


And  so  "  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blow  " — 
and  some  have  blown  in  the  not  very  remote  past 
that  wrought  her  mighty  harm — stands  Sherborne, 
strongly  conservative,  as  befits  her  venerable  state, 
yet  with  an  open  mind  to  hear  and  adopt  for  her 
welfare  any  wise  and  well-considered  changes,  as 
is  shown  by  recent  structural  improvements  in 
science  laboratories  and  by  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Modern  and  Army  sides  (for,  alike  in  her  life 
as  in  her  buildings,  she  combines  the  old  and  the 
new),  while  the  manly  and  strenuous  sons  she  sends 
forth  from  sheltering  walls  into  every  walk  of  life, 
at  home  and  abroad,  is  the  best  proof  that  Sherborne 
continues  to  be  true  to  the  noble  heritage  of  her 
ancient  past,  and  to  pass  on  the  torch  to  those  who, 
in  greater  degree  or  lesser,  must  help  to  make. 
Imperial  England  of  to-morrow. 


Problems  of  the  Secondary 
Day  School 

II.  The  Parent 

By  J.  L.  Paton,  M.A. 

The  parent  is  the  teacher's  standing  butt,  he  ought  to 
be  our  staunch  ally.  The  antagonism  between  the  two 
is  due  to  misunderstanding,  and  misunderstanding  in 
this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  is  due  to  ignorance.  Perhaps 
the  weakest  point  in  the  educational  system  we  are  now 
building  up  is  the  lack  of  provision  for  overcoming  this 
ignorance  by  bringing  parents  into  personal  touch  with 
the  teachers  and  the  management  of  the  school,  and  thus 
enlisting  their  interest  and  co-operation.  We  call  upon 
him  to  contribute  the  money,  and  we  call  upon  him  to 
contribute  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  But  beyond  that 
we  give  him  no  share.  And  then  we  complain  that 
English  parents  take  no  interest  in  education  except 
to  grumble  at  the  rise  in  the  rates.  For  what  else  can 
we  look  ?  We  cannot  expect  an  interest  to  be  at  the 
same  time  keen  and  wholly  passive.  This  is  not  the 
English  way  of  doing  things.  If  we  wish  to  arouse  civic 
interest,  we  give  a  man  the  right  and  opportunity  to 
participate  actively  in  the  management  of  civic  affairs  : 
he  feels  the  responsibility  is  his,  and  that  feeling  of 
responsibility  draws  out  his  better  thought  and  activities. 
In  the  same  way,  if  we  wish  to  arouse  enthusiasm  for 
education,  we  must  give  the  right  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate actively  in  the  management  of  educational  affairs  : 
when  a  man  begins  to  feel  his  personal  responsibility, 
he  will  put  off  the  grumbler  and  begin  to  regard  the 
school  as  something  that  is  worth  paying  for. 

There  are  many  tendencies  which  at  the  present  time 
are  widening  the  gulf  between  parent  and  teacher.    With 
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the  growth  of  the  towns  and  the  unification  of  administra 
tion  the  small  school  is  disappearing ;  where  things  are 
done  on  a  large  scale,  there  the  machine  is  more  and 
more  and  the  individual  is  less  and  less.  The  duties 
of  managers  under  many  authorities  have  become  so 
attenuated  that  many  self-respecting  persons  hardly 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  act  as  managers.  The 
Act  of  1902  granted  wide  powers  of  delegation  to  local 
or  district  committees,  and  gave  an  opportunity  of 
enlisting  local  interest  and  co-operation,  but  not  much 
use  has  been  made  of  these  powers  ;  the  tendency  of 
officialism  is  to  centralise  and  keep  control  in  its  own 
hands.  Furthermore,  the  teaching  profession  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  a  profession  for  the  unmarried,  and 
that  makes  it  harder  for  the  teacher  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  parent's  point  of  view. 

The  problem  is  a  large  one.  There  is  a  national  aspect 
of  it  which  must  be  left  to  the  statesman  to  deal  with. 
But  to  wait  for  the  politician  is  a  long  business,  and 
what  we  are  concerned  with  is  what  can  be  done  in  the 
immediate  present  by  the  teachers  themselves. 

In  the  "  Notes  on  the  Organisation  of  Japanese  Educa- 
tion," recently  published  by  the  Board  in  connection 
with  the  Japanese  Educational  Exhibition,*  we  are  told 
that  "  most  elementary  and  secondary  schools  hold  a 
•conference  with  parents  once  a  term  to  explain  to  them 
■what  the  school  desires  the  children  to  do,  and  to  hear 
■what  the  parents  wish  the  school  to  do,"  and  Baron 
Kikuchi  tells  us  that  these  parents'  conferences  are 
becoming  more  and  more  popular,  that  they  are  largely 
attended  by  mothers  and  that  even  in  the  poorest 
quarters  of  Tokyo,  where  the  mothers  were,  some  of 
them,  of  a  very  low  and  even  criminal  class.  Light 
comes  from  the  East,  and  though  the  idea  is  not  wholly 
new,  neither  is  it  by  any  means  universal  as  yet.  Possibly 
therefore  it  may  be  of  some  service  to  indicate  how  such 
a  parents'  evening  can  be  carried  through  in  connection 
with  a  day  school. 

The  best  way  is  to  organise  some  small  exhibition  of 
school  work  or  of  boys'  hobbies,  or  to  have  a  short 
concert  by  the  School  Musical  Society.  This  helps  to 
create  a  sociable  atmosphere  ;  it  enables  teachers  and 
parents  to  meet  and  have  informal  talk,  and  it  gives 
parents  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  school  buildings, 
of  visualising  the  school-life  of  their  children,  and  of 
comparing  their  children's  work  with  that  of  others. 
This  is  perhaps  a  death-blow  to  many  vaulting  ambitions 
that  o'erleap  themselves;  many  a  swan  dwindles  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  goose,  but  it  is  a  great  gain  to  a 
common-sense  estimate  of  what  Herbert  Spencer  called 
"  the  relativity  of  relations."  The  more  formal  con- 
ference may  come  at  the  close  of  the  evening  when  all 
who  mean  to  come  have  assembled.  The  cards  of 
invitation  may  be  issued  as  to  a  teachers'  "At  Home," 
and  on  these  cards  I  have  made  it  a  practice  to  suggest 
that  any  parent  wishing  any  special  subject  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  conference  should  give  notice  beforehand 
to  myself.  Some  of  the  subj  ects  suggested  are,  naturally, 
■of  individual  rather  than  general  interest ;  and  to  these 
*  Wyman  and  Sons,  1907,  price  i^d.,  p.  15. 


a  personal  reply  will  suffice.  Others  are  just  those 
subjects  which  concern  all  and  are  constantly  giving 
rise  to  friction  between  home  and  school — home-work 
and  its  incidence,  school  games,  the  price  of  school 
books,  the  school  dinner,  the  date  of  the  holidays,  the 
school  curriculum  and  so  forth. 

Before  dealing  with  these  particular  questions,  it  is 
well,  especially  when  the  idea  of  a  parents'  conference 
is  novel,  to  open  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  value  of 
co-operation  between  teacher  and  parent,  and  mutual 
frankness  as  the  only  foundation  on  which  such  co- 
operation can  be  based.  But  better  than  any  general 
remarks  are  a  few  object-lessons,  and  I  have  found  it 
useful  to  keep  by  me  a  few  typical  letters  that  have 
been  written  me  in  the  course  of  the  year  showing  how 
parents  fail  to  understand  the  conditions  of  school -life,  to 
read  these  letters  to  the  meeting,  suppressing,  of  course,  all 
names,  and  to  point  out  how  impossible  it  is  for  a  master 
while  doing  his  duty  to  the  school  to  assent  to  what 
these  letters  propose  ;  e.g.,  here  is  a  note  received  in 
explanation  of  absence  :  "  The  reason  we  allowed  the 
boys  to  stay  from  school  on  Monday  was  they  were 
invited  to  a  picnic,  and  as  it  was  Tommy's  birthday 
we  let  them  go."  Now  it  is  not  always  easy  to  make 
an  individual  parent  see  that  this  sort  of  excuse  can 
no  more  be  tolerated  in  a  well-regulated  school  than 
in  a  well-regulated  business  house.  But  it  is  a  very 
easy  matter  to  make  it  clear  to  parents  collectively ; 
they  will  always  enjoy  the  retort  courteous  with  which 
you  point  out  the  injustice  of  this  request  to  other  boys, 
the  liability  to  abuse,  the  slackening  of  the  sense  of  duty 
which  compliance  would  involve.  If  his  Majesty  the 
King  is  content  to  have  his  birthday  observed  on  a 
Saturday,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  regular  business 
of  the  workaday  world,  how  much  more  reasonable  is 
it  that  school  birthdays  should  all  be  celebrated  on 
Saturday  or  Friday  evening.  This  letter  is  typical  of 
many ;  the  most  telling  are  those  where  absence  is  desired 
beforehand  "for  a  very  special  purpose,"  and  a  more 
particular  inquiry  elicits  the  fact  that  Tommy  (the  name 
is  generic)  has  been  invited  to  a  fancy-dress  ball,  and 
the  "  very  special  purpose  "  for  which  Tommy  desires 
to  be  excused  is  to  get  his  costume  tried  on.  It  is  sur- 
prising what  a  lot  of  letter-writing  one  is  saved  by  a 
little  anonymous  expose  of  this  kind ;  I  calculate  that 
on  this  item  alone  I  have  more  than  recouped  myself 
for  all  the  trouble  my  colleagues  and  I  have  taken  over 
getting  up  parents'   evenings. 

Here  is  another  letter  :  "  Please  excuse  Tommy's 
absence  on  Tuesday  next  week.  He  is  helping  his 
mother  at  a  bazaar."  Now,  at  first  sight,  to  say  no  to 
this  request  seems  to  be  repressing  that  instinct  for 
participating  in  religious  or  philanthropic  work  which 
every  true  teacher  would  desire  to  foster.  Still  there 
is  no  choice  in  the  matter,  the  request  must  be  refused 
just  as  rigidly  as  the  request  for  an  afternoon  to  see 
Peter  Pan  because  "  I  am  sure  it  will  do  Tommy  more 
good  than  an  afternoon  at  school."  But  it  is  not  hard 
to  make  folk  see  that  religion  was  meant  to  be  a  power 
for  the  fulfilment  of  one's  duty,  and  to  make  it  an  excuse 
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for  evading  duty  is  to  poison  at  the  source  the  whole  of 
the  child's  religious  life. 

Other  letters  concern  the  school  curriculum  and  give 
one  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  organisation  of  the 
school,  the  different  options  or  bifurcations  which  it 
allows  at  different  stages  in  a  pupil's  progress,  and  what 
considerations  of  aptitude  in  after-life  should  govern 
a  parent's  choice  of  the  curriculum  adopted.  In  this 
connection  one  may  fairly  discuss  such  a  note  as  the 
following  :  "  I  do  not  wish  my  lad  to  proceed  with  his 
Greek  studies  any  further,  but  rather  he  should  devote 
more  time  to  Latin,  mathematics,  mechanics  and  his 
French,  &c."  The  answer  to  this  is  simple  :  "  We  have 
not  a  master  we  can  turn  on  at  any  time  to  any  individual 
boy  in  any  subject  and  any  grade  of  that  subject.  This 
is  a  school,  and  the  curriculum  is  arranged  as  a  whole. 
It  allows  certain  options  at  certain  stages,  but,  having 
made  one's  option,  one  must  abide  by  it ;  we  cannot 
substitute  Spanish  for  chemistry  or  take  extra  writing 
in  place  of  English  literature.  A  parent  cannot  go  into 
a  school  as  he  goes  into  a  restaurant  and  order  any  dishes 
he  likes  in  any  order  he  chooses."  It  is  pertinent  also 
to  point  out  that,  if  any  change  is  desired,  that  change 
can  only  take  place  at  a  stated  time.  If  it  is  wished  to 
transfer  a  boy  to  the  science  division,  the  transference 
must  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  and 
the  application  for  such  transference  must  therefore  be 
made  before  the  beginning  of  the  summer  holidays,  and 
not  at  the  end  of  them,  or  half-way  through  any  odd  term. 

These  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  way  in  which 
parents'  letters  serve  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  a  few 
straight  words  on  practical  matters.  But  perhaps  the 
chief  value  of  the  parents'  evening  is  the  chance  it  affords 
of  putting  before  mothers  the  value  of  school  games 
and  the  value  to  her  son's  education  of  the  corporate 
life  of  the  school.  This  is  what  mothers  find  it  hard  to 
realise,  and  the  chronic  obstacle  to  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  school  games  in  a  town  school  is  the  boy's  reply  : 
"  Mother  won't  let  me."  This  is  the  topic  on  which 
I  find  it  most  necessary  to  insist.  The  objections  are 
well  known:  "My  boy  takes  cold";  "There  is  the 
expense  "  ;  "  Football  is  so  rough."  A  great  deal  can 
be  done  to  dispel  these  bugbears.  It  is  very  reassuring 
to  the  mother's  heart  to  be  told  that  there  is  always  a 
master  in  charge  to  see  that  the  football  doesn't  degene- 
rate into  a  free  fight.  And  as  for  risk,  the  physical  risk 
which  a  boy  runs  in  the  football  game  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  moral  risk  which  he  runs  from  loafing. 
Nothing  worth  doing  can  be  done  without  incurring  a 
certain  measure  of  risk,  and  the  mother  may  be  asked 
to  recall  what  risk  she  undertook  when  he  asked  :  "  Will 
you  take  me  ?"  and  .she  said  "  Yes." 

In  this  and  every  matter  concerned  with  character- 
training  it  is  essential  that  home  and  school  should  act 
heartily  in  concert.  It  is  fatal  if  parents  speak  slightingly 
or  disrespectfully  of  teachers  at  home  ;  it  is  equally 
fatal  if  teachers  speak  slightingly  or  disrespectfully  of 
parents  at  school.  Even  though  speech  be  restrained, 
if  the  feeling  is  there  the  child  will  unerringly  detect  it. 
We  are  told  that  in  certain  slum  areas  of  our  great  cities 


the  children  are  bilingual ;  they  speak  one  kind  of  English 
at  home,  another  kind  of  English  at  school.  The  danger 
is  that  we  should  have  in  our  secondary  schools  children 
that  are  bi-moral,  if  I  may  coin  the  word,  conforming 
to  one  standard  at  home  and  expected  to  conform  to 
another  standard  at  school.  To  counteract  this  dualism 
in  the  child's  inward  being  is  one  of  the  teacher's  most 
serious  problems,  to  overcome  it  and  to  substitute  for 
it  a  cordial  co-operation  for  the  highest  ends  is  the 
teacher's  best  success. 

The  parents'  evening  has  led  with  us  to  a  further 
development.  In  order  to  put  the  father  or  mother 
directly  into  touch  with  the  teacher,  and  especially  the 
form-master,  a  small  room  adjoining  the  masters' 
common  room  has  been  set  aside  for  interviewing  parents, 
and  the  senior  member  of  the  staff  prepares  at  the 
beginning  of  each  term  a  time-table  showing  at  what 
hour  or  hours  the  various  masters  are  free  and  can  be 
seen.  A  copy  of  this  is  sent  home  by  each  boy,  and  the 
way  in  which  parents  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  given  has  helped  considerably  both  teacher 
and  taught.  All  we  ask  is  that  any  parent  wishing  to 
pay  a  call  on  his  boy's  teacher  should  send  a  note  stating 
the  object  of  his  visit,  and  giving  one  day's  clear  notice, 
so  that  the  master  may  consult,  if  necessary,  the  other 
teachers  who  are  taking  the  boy  concerned  in  other 
subjects. 


The  Chaos  in  Secondary 
Education — A  Reply 

By  T.  LI.  Humberstone,  B.Sc,  A.R.C.S. 

In  the  January  number  of  School  there  appeared  a 
remarkable  article  entitled  "  The  Chaos  in  Secondary 
Education,"  by  Miss  Geraldine  Hodgson,  for  whose 
admirable  work  on  Primitive  Christian  Education 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  obligations.  The 
article  was  in  effect  a  homily  on  the  report  of  the  speech- 
day  of  Reading  School  published  in  the  Morning  Post 
of  November  19,  the  last  sentence  of  which  appears  to 
have  aroused  Miss  Hodgson  to  a  state  of  immoderate 
excitement.  In  the  light  of  recent  educational  history, 
the  sentence  in  question  will  appear  to  many  readers 
bland  and  inoffensive  enough,  and  I  feel  no  nervousness 
in  transcribing  it.  "  The  Mayor  of  Reading,"  it  says, 
"  made  an  announcement  concerning  the  taking  over  of 
the  school  by  the  Town  Council,  and  remarked  that  the 
education  would,  if  possible,  be  improved,  and  that  it 
was  intended  that  there  should  be  a  reduction  of  the 
fees." 

"  The  reflection  that  occurs  to  the  professional  reader 
of  the  mayoral  remarks,"  says  Miss  Hodgson,  "  is  '  the 
pity  of  it.'  "  The  wares  are  to  be  cheaper,  she  con- 
tinues, and  the  prices  smaller  ;  and  though  she  has  no 
personal  animus  against  the  Mayor  of  Reading — like 
the  present  writer,  she  does  not  even  know  his  name — 
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she  finds  it  necessary  to  make  an  attack  "  on  the  common 
practice  of  provincial  towns  of  applying  commercial  prin- 
ciples to  educational  undertakings,  and  on  the  further 
practice  of  doing  charity  at  the  expense  of  the  teaching 
profession,  without  any  acknowledgment  of  the  fact." 

Reading  School  was  founded  in  1485  by  Henry  VII. 
and  Abbot  John  Thorne,  and  it  was  reconstituted  in 
1867  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  converted  the 
ancient  "  Royal  Grammar  School "  into  a  first-grade 
public  school  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  boys  for 
"  the  Universities,  the  Army,  and  the  learned  profes- 
sions." It  is  common  knowledge  that  in  recent  years 
the  school  has  been  in  difficulties  and  that  its  financial 
position  has  given  rise  to  anxiety.  According  to  the 
Schoolmasters  Yearbook  there  were  198  boys  in  the  school 
in  1904,  and  by  the  same  token  there  were  only  145 
boys  three  years  later. 

Now  in  the  year  of  grace  1902,  thanks  to  that  high 
priest  of  conservatism,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  and  his 
acolyte,  Sir  William  Anson,  the  honorable  member  for 
"  that  seat  of  Toryism,  that  cradle  of  Puseyism,  that 
home  of  the  inexact  and  the  effete — Oxford  " — there  is 
a  certain  fitness  in  quoting  from  The  Wrong  Box  even 
though  one  may  not  accept  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the 
quotation,  for  Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  William  Anson  are 
the  red-handed  revolutionaries  to  whom  Miss  Hodgson 
should  have  directed  her  attack — it  was  enacted  that 
the  Mayor  of  Reading  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Town 
Council  should  "  consider  the  educational  needs  of  their 
area  and  take  such  steps  as  seem  to  them  desirable,  after 
consultation  with  the  Board  of  Education,  to  supply  or  aid 
the  supply  of  education  other  than  elementary,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  general  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  education." 

The  Mayor  of  Reading  is  the  chairman  of  the  Governing 
Body  of  Reading  School  and  has  been  so  for  many  years  ; 
he  is  not,  therefore,  a  stranger  to  the  school  or  ignorant 
of  its  needs,  and  he  would  not  be  likely  to  undertake  the 
duties  imposed  upon  him  by  Parliament  in  a  light  or 
perverse  spirit.  We  may  imagine  the  worthy  man 
retiring  to  his  parlour  to  apply  himself  to  the  close, 
searching,  and  prolonged  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
of  Reading  School,  and  into  its  relations  with  Reading 
Town,  the  results  of  which  have  now  come  to  light. 

Arguing  backwards  from  the  Mayor's  announcement 
of  November  19,  and  knowing  that  the  conditions 
obtaining  at  Reading  are  similar  to  those  of  other 
English  towns,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  consideration 
which  impressed  itself  most  strongly  upon  his  mind 
was  the  fact  that  Reading  School  is  out  of  touch 
with  Reading  Town,  and  that,  having  regard  to  the 
large  population  of  Reading  (78,000),  the  number  of 
Reading  boys  who  are  being  educated  at  the  school 
(under  a  hundred)  is  ridiculously  inadequate.  The  Mayor 
realised  that  if  he  had  to  appeal  to  the  ratepayers  of 
Reading  to  contribute  handsomely  towards  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  school — a  proceeding  which  would 
certainly  be  necessary  if  the  school  was  to  be  placed 
on  a  sound  financial  basis — he  would  have  to  be  able  to 
prove  that  the  school  was  in  fact  a  civic  institution,  that 
it  was  efficiently  educating  the  elite  of  Reading  boys  for 


"  the  Universities,  the  Army,  and  the  learned  pro- 
fessions." The  fact  that  Reading  School  has  in  the  past 
been  regarded  by  Reading  Town  as  an  alien  institution, 
removed  from  the  great  stream  of  civic  activities,  he 
ascribes  in  a  large  measure  to  the  high  fee  of  £20  to  £30 
per  annum,  which  makes  the  school  a  place  of  education 
for  the  sons  of  the  rich  and  gives  it  a  character  actually 
repellent  to  clever  boys  of  a  lower  social  status.  What 
in  the  world  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  Mayor 
should  announce  "  concerning  the  taking  over  of  the 
school  by  the  Town  Council "  that  "  it  was  intended  that 
there  should  be  a  reduction  of  fees  "  ?  And  what  can  be 
further  from  the  truth  than  to  suppose  that  the 
Mayor's  announcement  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
"  common  practice  of  provincial  towns  of  applying 
commercial  principles  to  educational  undertakings  "  ? 

I  fear  that  Miss  Hodgson's  bellicose  attitude  towards 
the  Mayor  of  Reading  represents  fairly  well  the  attitude 
of  a  large  number  of  secondary  schoolmasters  towards 
central  and  local  education  authorities.  They  are 
willing  enough  that  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Town  Councils  should  shower  grants  of  public  money 
upon  their  schools,  but  they  object  strongly  to  any 
suggestion  of  control  from  those  responsible  for  making 
the  grants,  and  they  assume  a  blank  expression  when 
any  inquiry  is  made  whether  their  schools  are  indeed 
efficiently  performing  their  national  work,  whether  they 
are  indeed  producing  a  great  crowd  of  eager  students 
pressing  towards  the  Universities  and  technical  schools, 
a  small  army  of  highly  trained  boys  for  the  Army  and 
other  professions  and  for  commercial  life. 

The  Mayor  also  announced  that  it  was  intended, 
if  possible,  to  improve  the  education  provided  at  Reading 
School.  We  may  therefore  inquire,  very  briefly,  whether 
such  improvement  is  possible.  The  fact  appears  to  be 
that  a  large  number  of  old  endowed  schools,  such  as 
Reading  School,  take  as  their  ideal  and  prototype  such 
a  school  as  Eton,  which  a  Minister  for  Education  recently 
declared  he  had  never  regarded  as  an  educational  institu- 
tion. It  is,  I  fear,  a  much  easier  task  to  prove  that  the 
great  public  schools  are  not  at  present  efficiently  dis- 
charging their  national  work  than  to  establish  any  of 
the  counts  of  Miss  Hodgson's  indictment.  It  seems 
fair  to  judge  these  schools  by  the  work  which  they 
have  made  peculiarly  their  own,  the  education  of 
boys  destined  to  become  officers  in  the  Army,  and  I 
therefore  take  up  the  Report  on  the  Army  Qualifying 
Examination  of  September  1907,  published  a  few  weeks 
ago.  From  this  Report  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  boys  who  actually  took  the  whole  examination 
— an  easy  examination,  much  below  the  standard 
of  London  Matriculation — was  353,  most  of  whom 
were  undoubtedly  public  school  boys.  But  only  168 
candidates  passed  the  entire  examination — less  than 
half.  The  examiner  of  the  English  Essays  reports 
that  "  there  was  a  large  number  of  absolute  failures," 
and  the  examiner  of  the  General  English  Paper  says 
that  "  in  many  instances  great  ignorance  of  the  most 
ordinary  historical,  literary  and  scientific  facts  was 
displayed."     As  to  arithmetic,  "  inabiUty  to  carry  out 


V^m  in  sue 
V^m  chara( 
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in  succession  two  or  three  operations,  however  simple, 
characterises  the  work  of  the  large  majority  of  the  candi- 
dates." We  must  not  forget  that  the  material  on  which 
the  teachers  of  these  boys  attempt  to  do  their  work  is, 
in  many  respects,  as  good  as  could  be  desired.  "  English 
boys,"  says  Meredith  in  Harry  Richmond,  "are  unrivalled, 
I  declare.  Honesty,  bravery,  modesty  and  nice  looks  ! 
They  are  so  nice  in  their  style  and  their  way  of  talking. 
I  tell  you  our  men  may  be  shy  and  sneering — awkward, 
I  dare  say— but  our  boys  beat  the  world."  These  are 
the  boys  who  show  "  great  ignorance  of  the  most  ordinary 
historical,  hterary  and  scientific  facts."  I  am  sure  that, 
to  paraphrase  Miss  Hodgson,  the  reflection  which  will 
occur  to  the  professional  reader— and  the  lay  reader— 
of  the  examiners'  reports  will  be  "  the  pity  of  it." 

But  the  reader  may  say,  you  have  answered  more  or 
less  effectively  the  first  count  of  Miss  Hodgson's  indict- 
ment—what have  you  to  say  to  the  second,  her  sugges- 
tion that  the  educational  reform  contemplated  by  the 
Mayor  of  Reading  will  be  carried  out  at  the  expense  of 
the  teaching  profession  ?  To  this  I  would  reply  that  there 
is  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  suggestion,  either 
specific  or  general.  As  to  the  town  of  Reading,  I  have 
reason  for  believing  that  the  masters  will  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  their  salaries  when  the  school  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Town  Council  than  under  the  old  regime, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  salaries  will 
not  be  as  good.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that,  if 
the  school  is  doing  good  work,  the  Mayor  of  Reading 
will  see  that  the  masters  are  properly  paid,  just 
as  he  sees  that  the  town  clerk  of  Reading  is 
properly  paid.  The  general  aspect  of  the  question  is 
more  difficult,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
establishment  of  free  elementary  education  in  1891 
was  certainly  not  a  "  charity  at  the  expense  of  the 
teaching  profession,"  for  the  salaries  of  elementary 
teachers  have  increased  during  the  last  seventeen  years 
in  an  astonishing  manner.  As  to  the  question  of  fees 
in  secondary  schools,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  absurd 
anomalies  which  now  exist  in  regard  to  the  fee  payable 
for  secondary  education  in  various  towns  are  not  likely 
to  continue  long.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  years, 
as  the  aim  and  purpose  of  secondary  education  become 
more  clearly  defined,  the  principles  on  which  the  finance 
of  secondary  schools  should  be  based  will  emerge  from 
the  "  chaos  "  in  which,  as  the  title  of  Miss  Hodgson's 
article  rightly  suggests,  secondary  education  in  England 
at  present  finds  itself. 

We  have  surely  waited  long  and  patiently  enough  for 
the  trumpet-call  from  Whitehall  which  shall  reduce  that 
chaos  to  order.  McKenna  succeeds  Birrell,  but  our  schools 
still  continue  to  be  out  of  touch  with  national  needs. 
Even  if  it  is  granted  that  the  Mayor  of  Reading  is  not  so 
well  qualified  for  the  work  of  educational  reform  as  the 
young  and  inexperienced  men  who  conduct  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Education,  he  is  at  any  rate  doing 
a  great  service  in  creating  a  healthy  public  opinion  on 
the  question  of  secondary  education  and  the  "  pro- 
fessional reader"  should,  I  submit,  do  nothing  to  dis- 
courage him  in  this  beneficent  work. 


The  Foundation  of  the 
Inns  of  Court 

By  C.  E.  A.  Bedwell 

At  the  present  day  the  four  Inns  of  Court  stand  quite 
apart  as  educational  institutions.     Any  efforts  to  con- 
soHdate   them   with   other   bodies   have   been   met   by 
failure.     Their  position  may  be  the  subject  of  some 
misunderstanding,   since   but  little  is   known  of  their 
early   history.     But    a   study   of   their   records   in   the 
light  provided  by  Dr.  Rashdall's  luminous   treatise  on 
The  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages*    will 
enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  that  they  are  the  ancient 
Universities  of  London.     Sir  John  Fortescue,  writing 
in  the  middle    of    the  fifteenth  century,f  shows    that 
law  was  only  one  among  many  subjects  taught  at  the 
Inns.     No  doubt  it  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
curriculum,  but  that  was  also  the  case  in  by  far  the 
larger   number   of   mediaeval   universities.     An  Inn  of 
Court  possessed  the  characteristics  of  a  guild  just  as 
they  were    to    be   found  in  the    university.     Perhaps 
the  Inns   were    not    formed    so    early  as    Oxford    or 
some  of  the  continental  universities.     Dugdale  fixes  the 
date  at  1292,  before  which  no  legal  hospices  were  in 
existence.     But   they   were   clearly   a  product   of   the 
instinct  of  jissociation  among  men  engaged  in  the  same 
calling.     The  constitution  of  the  earliest  hospices  may 
have  been  of  a  democratic  nature,  but  they  soon  became 
guilds  of  masters.     Fortescue's  account  of  the  Inns  of 
Chancery,  from  which,  however,  Dugdale  |  differs,  as 
places   in   which   the  students   learnt    "  the   very  first 
principles  of  law,"  and  having  made  some  progress  then 
proceeded  to  an  Inn  of  Court,  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  relationship  between  the  two  corresponded  to  that 
which  existed  between  the  colleges  and  the  universities. 
Historians  of  the  Inns  of  Court  have  sought  to  find 
some  charter  or  formal  deed  of  incorporation  as  a  foun- 
dation, but  any  such  document  would  be  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  analogy  with  the  universities.     The 
guilds  were  entirely  voluntary  bodies  drawn  together 
by  a  common  interest,  and  cementing  their  association 
by  convivial  gatherings.     The  customs  and  ritual  were 
reproduced  from  the  universities.     The  Inns  of  Court  had, 
and  in  many  cases  have  still  retained,  precisely  similar 
ceremonies.     The    student    must    "  eat    his    dinners " 
before  he  can  receive  his  degree — the  call  to  the  Bar. 
The  reader  chosen    each    term    by  the  benchers — the 
masters — as  the  nominal  instructor  of  the  students,  was 
expected  to  provide  a  feast.     The  large  sums  spent 
upon  them,   aggravated  by  the  extravagances   of  the 
Restoration  period,   led   to   their  cessation.     So,   too, 

*  The  Rev.  R.  J.  Fletcher  has  made  use  of  these  volumes  in 
his  introduction  to  the  Pension  Book  of  Gray's  Inn,  1 569-1669, 
but  they  certainly  have  not  received  the  attention  due  to  them 
n  connection  with  the  history  of  other  Inns. 

■f  De  Laudibus  Legum  Angliae. 

}  Origines  Juridiciales,  C.  Ivi. 
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the  Inns  of  Court  was  unsurpassed  by  any  university. 
Upon  being  admitted  to  his  degree,  the  barrister  still 
receives  his  robes  and  the  bands  of  the  clerk.  Without 
the  degree  no  one  could  plead  before  the  courts,  and 
in  this  monopoly  may  be  recognised  one  other  point 
of  similarity  with  the  ancient  guild,  whether  of  teachers 
or  tradesmen. 

The  slow  growth  and  constitution  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  may  be  traced  in  the  history  of  the  Temple.  Facts 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  long-standing  contro- 
versy between  the  two  Inns — the  Inner  Temple  and 
Middle  Temple — assume  their  true  proportion  when 
correlated  with  the  corresponding  incidents  in  the 
history  of  other  mediaeval  universities. 

By  the  closing  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  little  com- 
panies of  apprentices  of  the  law  were  gathered  together 
in  hospices  in  or  about  the  City  of  London,  and  early 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  some  of  them  moved  into 
the  Temple  as  tenants  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers. 
Chaucer  makes  use  of  their  presence  there  in  a  familiar 
passage  in  the  prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  : 

A  gentil  Maunciple  was  ther  of  a  temple 

'  Of  maistres  had  he  mo  than  thryeuten, 

That  were  of  lawe  expert  and  curious  ; 
Of  which  there  were  a  dozeyn  in  that  hous, 
Worthy  to  been  stiwardes  of  rente  and  lond 
O  f  any  lord  that  is  in  Engelond  .  .  . 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  discussion 
which  has  been  based  upon  these  lines,  especially  as  to 
whether  the  article  before  "Temple"  is  definite  or  in- 
definite, but  they  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the 
presence  of  lawyers  in  the  Temple  was  a  familiar  fact, 
and  without  laying  undue  stress  upon  details  it  may 
be  considered  that  they  support  the  contention  as  to 
the  governing  body  being  a  guild  of  masters. 

The  authoritative  date  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  is 
fixed  to  be  about  the  year  1386.  Thomas  of  Walsingham 
records  that  in  1381  Wat  Tyler  and  his  band  of  rebels 
made  an  attack  upon  the  home  of  the  lawyers.  Dugdale 
adds  : 

But  notwithstanding  this  spoil  by  the  Rebells,  those  Students 
so  increased  here,  that,  at  length  they  divided  themselves  into 
two  bodies ;  the  one  commonly  known  by  the  Society  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  the  other  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

Such  a  proceeding  is  just  what  would  be  expected  by 
analogy  with  the  extension  of  the  universities.  Testi- 
mony of  an  entirely  independent  character  may  be 
produced  in  support  of  Dugdale's  statement.  In  the 
Peiston  letters  there  are  several  references  to  the  Temple. 
The  first,  under  date  1426,  is  a  letter  addressed  as 
follows  : 

Venerables  et  discretes  persones  les  courtesans  demorans 
en  I'ostel  du  Templebar  en  la  cit6  de  Londres. 

The  reference  there  to  the  Temple  is  as  one  inn,  but 
in  another  letter,  dated  1440,  is  the  first  mention  of 
the  Inner  Temple.     Thus   it    would  seem   that  about 


the  sumptuous  nature  of  the  entertainments  given  by 
this  period  occurred  the  expansion  as  stated  by  Dugdale. 
The  University  in  the  Temple,  in  fact,  was  passing 
through  the  same  process  as  other  universities.  They 
were  anxious  to  meet  the  demand  which  was  wide- 
spread for  highly  educated  lawyers  and  adminis- 
trators, so  that  "  about  the  year  1440  the  universities 
all  over  Europe  were  endeavouring  to  provide  them- 
selves with  buildings  of  their  own."*  Having  secured 
separate  premises,  the  two  guilds  grew  and  prospered 
side  by  side.  In  course  of  time  their  constitutions 
became  more  fixed  and  definite  rules  became  necessary 
for  the  government  of  the  societies.  Conflicts  there  were, 
no  doubt,  between  the  two,  just  as  there  were  meetings 
of  good  fellowship.  The  fracas  between  Lincoln's 
Inn  and  Gray's  Inn,  recorded  in  the  Black  Books  of 
the  former  in  1503,  is  just  as  much  a  feature  of  mediaeval 
university  life  as  the  drinking-bout  between  Lincoln's 
Inn  and  the  Middle  Temple  in  1442. 

The  existing  records  of  the  Middle  Temple  begin  in 
1501,  and  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1505.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  previous  volumes  were  destroyed  by 
fire.  But  even  if  the  disappearance  of  the  books  might 
be  accounted  for  in  that  way,  it  would  not  be  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  record  nor 
tradition  even  that  there  were  treasurers  or  readers 
at  either  Inn  before  those  dates.  It  is  submitted 
that  the  two  universities,  each  firmly  established  upon 
its  own  property,  had  then  grown  to  sufficient  im- 
portance to  record  with  some  thoroughness  f  the  laws 
and  regulations  by  which  the  governors  provided  for 
the  well-being  of  the  corporation.  After  a  further  lapse 
of  time  the  Inner  Temple  first  and  then  the  Middle 
Temple  recognised  the  necessity  for  a  corporate  seal. 
The  former  adopted  the  Pegasus  and  the  latter  the 
Agnus  Dei.  Thence  the  two  bodies  grew  up  side  by  side 
in  complete  equality,  and  in  due  course  their  value  and 
importance  was  recognised  by  the  grant  of  a  patent 
from  James  I.,  which  affords  another  illustration  of 
the  result  of  Dr.  Rashdall's  investigations  that  "  charters 
and  formal  privileges  were  for  the  most  part  granted 
to  confirm  or  extend  a  corporate  existence  already 
de  facto  established."  J  Thus  were  founded  the  two 
Inns  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Middle  Temple  from 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  patent : 

Many  men  in  our  own  times  as  well  as  in  the  times  of  our 
progenitors  have  by  reason  of  their  very  great  merits  been 
advanced  to  discharge  the  public  and  arduous  functions  as 
well  of  the  State  as  of  justice,  in  which  they  have  exhibited 
great  examples  of  prudence  and  integrity,  to  the  no  small 
honour  of  the  said  Profession  and  adornment  of  this  realm  and 
good  of  the  whole  commonwealth. 

*  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  463. 

t  There  were  early  volumes  both  at  the  Inner  Temple  and 
the  Middle  Temple,  but  they  would  correspond  to  the  first 
two  volumes  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Records,  which  show  the 
gradual  organisation  of  the  society  before  the  book  beginning  in 
1506. 

J   Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  302. 
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Resurgemus  :    Increased 
Numbers  of  Half-timers 

The  Education  Act  of  1902,  placing  our  educational 
system  under  City,  County  and  other  authorities,  does 
not  always  bear  good  fruit ;  a  proof  of  this  may  be  seen 
in  the  increased  numbers  of  half-timers.  Down  to  the 
autumn  of  1904  they  had  steadily  decreased,  were, 
in  fact,  dying  out.  In  1874  there  were  66,900  ;  1895, 
31,510  ;    1903,  20,388  ;   1906,  23,728. 

With  the  autumn  of  1904  began  the  great  boom  in  the 
cotton  trade.  Educationists  disapprove  the  increasing 
demand  for  children  in  the  mills,  but  under  present 
conditions  they  cannot  always  have  their  way.  Mr. 
D.  J.  Shackleton,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Gill,  M.P.,  could 
not  support  a  movement  to  raise  the  age  of  half-timers 
at  a  recent  conference  of  the  Labour  party  at  Belfast, 
because  they  were  certain  they  would  lose  their  seats  if 
they  did  so.  The  Oldham  Trades  Council  found  itself 
in  a  similar  predicament  when  it  desired  to  raise  the 
age  of  the  child  labourer :  one  or  two  textile  societies 
threatened  to  leave  unless  this  item  were  dropped,  and 
it  was  dropped.  In  former  days,  the  bad  old  times, 
it  was  the  master  spinners  and  manufacturers  who 
opposed  raising  the  age  of  half-timers.  To-day  it  is 
the  parents  themselves  who  use  their  influence  on 
councils  against  the  welfare  of  their  own  children. 
But  the  resurrection  of  the  half-timers  has  come  nearer 
to  our  doors  than  Lancashire.  In  1904  the  Kent 
Education  Committee  framed  a  series  of  by-laws 
dealing  with  school  attendance  of  which  it  has  little 
reason  to  be  proud.  These  by-laws  contain  rules  for 
the  partial  exemption  of  children  from  school  for  pur- 
poses of  employment.  If  a  child  has  reached  the 
sixth  standard  between  the  age  of  twelve  and  fourteen 
he  or  she  may  be  exempt.  But  if  the  fifth  standard  only 
be  reached,  or  if  300  attendances  have  been  made  in 
each  of  five  preceding  years  (not  necessarily  consecutive) 
the  exemption  can  be  obtained.  The  case  is  worse  for 
children  employed  in  agriculture.  If  notice  be  given 
that  the  child  is  to  be  employed  in  agriculture  and  it  has 
passed  the  fifth  standard,  it  may  leave  the  school  at 
thirteen.  But  a  child  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and 
thirteen  whose  parent  has  given  notice  to  the  local 
authority  that  such  child  is  to  be  employed  in  agriculture 
may  be  taken  away  from  school  from  May  i  to  October 
I,  provided  that  he  has  made  250  school  attendances 
in  the  preceding  months  from  October  i  to  April  30. 
Now  if  a  child  could  get  much  physical  good  from 
a  summer  spent  in  arcadian  pursuits,  teachers  might 
put  up  with  backwardness  and  disorganisation  of  classes 
on  the  return  from  I'ecole  buissonni^re.  But  the  Kent  hop- 
pickers  and  fruit-pickers  are  often  degraded  and  vicious, 
the  mere  off-scourings  of  London  slums.  The  children 
who  consort  with  them  in  "  agricultural  pursuits  "  learn 
little  that  is  good  and  much  that  is  bad ;  they  return  to 
school  bringing  a  bad  moral  influence.  Altogether  these 
by-laws  of  the  Kent  Education  Committee  are  a  blot  on 


our  education  system— they  spell  retrogression.  On 
paper  they  appear  relatively  innocent ;  in  practice 
they  are  injurious. 

The  ignorance  of  parents  is  not  always  to  be  deplored.* 
Many  Kent  parents  are  learning  what  these  by-laws 
mean,  and  the  knowledge  proves  highly  detrimental 
to  their  children  and  to  the  children  of  others  through 
theirs.  A  means  of  communication  is  thus  opened  up 
between  many  a  Kent  school  with  a  respectable  tone  in 
it  and  the  low,  corrupt  life  of  a  London  slum.  We  hope 
that  Kent  will  serve  as  warning  rather  than  example  to 
City,  Borough  and  County  Councils  in  matters  educa- 
tional. Probably  we  shall  taste  other  fruits,  equally 
nauseous,  of  the;  rule  of  Demos  as  time  progresses. 


The  Pestalozzi  Anniversary 
at  Zurich 

At  the  annual  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  Pestalozzi 
at  Ziirich,  the  principal  address  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Kerschensteiner  of  Munich,  who  took  for  his  subject 
"  The  School  of  the  Future,  a  Workshop  School."  By 
way  of  preface  he  said  that,  while  Pestalozzi  discovered 
the  principle  of  Anschauung,  his  followers  were  content 
to  use  the  material  of  the  past  in  building  the  school  of 
the  future,  with  the  result  that  the  Lernschule  of  the 
past  had  been  converted  into  the  Lernschule  of  the 
present.  Meanwhile  it  had  been  found  that  methods  of 
passive  Anschauung  do  not  do  justice  to  the  child's 
mental  development,  and  that  the  child  possesses 
creative  powers  sometimes  of  astonishing  degree.  But 
these  discoveries  have  changed  only  the  name  and 
not  the  character  of  the  school,  and  the  apostles  of 
Gesinnungsunterricht  are  in  no  wise  distinguished  from 
those  who  follow  passive  Anschauung.  The  school  of  the 
future  must  indeed  be  a  Lernschule,  but  one  in  which 
provision  is  made  not  only  for  the  child's  receptivity  but 
also  for  his  productivity,  one  suited  alike  to  his  active 
and  his  passive  nature,  a  school  in  which  justice  is 
done  to  the  social  instincts,  in  which  the  pupil  learns  not 
only  by  word  of  mouth  but  also,  and  more  so,  from  his 
occupations. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  school 
of  the  present  day  must  undergo  a  change  of  importance 
in  the  near  future.  The  necessity  for  a  reorganisation 
of  the  Lernschule  has  been  recognised  not  only  in  Europe, 
where  the  traditions  of  centuries  affect  its  further  develop- 
ment, but  also  in  the  New  World.  Professor  Dewey  may 
have  been  too  abrupt  in  his  suggestions  for  reform,  but  he 
has  not  erred  in  saying  that  the  schools  of  the  Old 
World,  as  well  as  those  of  the  New,  have  been  too  much 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  listening. 

Before  arriving  at  the  primary  school  the  child  is  all 
activity.     Its  knowledge  has  been  gained  by  its  own 

♦  Up  till  now  it  has  been  comparatively  rare  to  find  half- 
timers  outside  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
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enterprise,  it  has  not  been  acquired  by  a  process  of 
passive  reception.  Then  the  school  opens  its  doors. 
A  new  and  strange  world  of  riddles  and  incomprehensible 
demands  and  purposes  is  disclosed,  The  child  must 
look  on  and  be  silent,  he  may  not  discover,  but  he  must 
imitate.  Instead  of  a  common  undertaking  under  a 
freely  chosen  leader,  there  is  solitary  employment.  A 
weak  friend  or  neighbour  may  not  be  helped — children 
must  sit  apart  so  that  they  do  not  copy. 

To  this  new  island  of  perplexities  children  are  ferried 
over  twice  a  day  from  a  mainland  of  experience. 
Gradually  a  sense  of  punctujdity,  of  perseverance,  of 
orderliness  and  self-control  is  evolved,  but  the  child 
steps  out  into  life  having  lost  certain  traits  of  character 
which  he  possessed  on  entering  the  course  :  the  courage 
of  independence,  the  courage  of  self-assertion  and 
enterprise,  the  courage  to  attack  the  unknown  and 
strange,  and  the  desire  to  work  for  oneself  and  to  place 
one's  powers  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  desire  them. 

We  therefore  ask  whether  it  is  possible  to  transform 
the  school  so  that  its  good  characteristics  are  not  lost 
and  yet  justice  be  done  to  the  mental  activity  of  the 
child's  constitution.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  Lernschule 
must  be  changed  into  an  Arbeitschule,  which  must  be 
connected  with  the  play-school  of  early  childhood. 

The  new  Arbeitschule  will  be  to  a  large  extent  a 
manual  training  school :  we  do  not  desire  this  in  order 
to  put  literary  pursuits  at  a  discount,  neither  do  we 
wish  to  give  manual  training  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
supply  of  future  artisans.  We  wish  to  produce  citizens 
who  wiU  grasp  the  objects  and  appreciate  the  blessings 
of  national  unity,  and,  out  of  gratitude  for  these  advan- 
tages, devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  nation. 
The  book  in  itself  is  not  a  sufficient  means  of  culture  for 
this  purpose,  but  work,  devoted  self-sacrifice  in  the 
service  of  fellow  men,  is. 

In  the  laboratory,  the  workshop,  the  school  kitchen, 
the  drawing  school,  the  music  school  each  child  finds 
work  that  it  can  overcome.  The  weakling  works  side 
by  side  with  the  able  and  can  seek  help  from  him.  All 
in  their  several  degrees  can  feel  the  joy  of  work  and  the 
rapture  of  success.  The  class  is  not  obliged  to  march 
in  line,  for  here,  where  the  memory  is  not  all  powerful, 
less  value  attaches  to  the  product  of  the  work  and 
more  to  the  method. 

Considerations  of  this  nature  have  influenced  the  re- 
organisation of  the  Munich  schools.  In  Professor  Sadler's 
Coniinuation  Schools  the  new  character  of  the  con- 
tinuation schools  of  Munich  is  explained  at  length  and 
there  we  learn  that  "  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  has  achieved 
a  success  which  is  now  recognised  throughout  Germany 
as  one  of  national  importance."  We  may  have  occa- 
sion to  describe  the  organisation  of  the  schools  of 
Munich  to  our  readers  in  the  near  future,  meanwhile 
we  would  advise  them  to  pay  special  attention  to  any 
chance  that  presents  itself  of  nearer  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Kerschensteiner's  work. 


The  Teachers'  Guild  Modern  Language  Holiday  Courses  for 
1908  have  now  been  arranged.  For  information  apply  74  Gower 
Street,  W.C. 


Minor  Notices 

Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.  By  George  R.  Carpenter, 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  in 
Columbia  University.     (Macmillan  and  Co.     45.  6d.) 

Professor  Carpenter  has  written  a  very  useful  and  in 
parts  a  very  entertaining  book,  which  will  be  appreciated  by 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  He  treats  the  difficult  subject 
of  English  composition  in  a  thorough  fashion,  and  illustrates 
his  teaching  by  reference  to  some  of  the  best  authors.  A 
student  who  studies  this  book  carefully  ought  certainly  to 
be  able  to  write  English  simply  and  correctly  ;  and  though 
it  is  no  more  possible  to  teach  a  person  to  write  as  Ruskin 
wrote  than  to  teach  him  to  paint  as  Millais  painted,  yet  it  is 
quite  possible  to  cultivate  a  careful  and  pleasing  style. 
In  America  in  school  and  college  far  more  attention  is  given 
to  the  mother  tongue  than  here  ;  perhaps  it  is  more  needed, 
judging  by  the  many  prohibitions  that  are  addressed  in 
this  volume  to  the  young  writer.  It  would  be  hardly  neces- 
sary in  this  country  to  inform  our  students  quite  solemnly 
that  "  I  ain't  going,"  "  gent,"  for  gentleman,  "  hadn't 
ought  to,"  "  hain't  got,"  are  expressions  that  are  fre- 
quently misused  ! 

The  Laws  of  Health.  A  Handbook  on  School  Hygiene.  By 
Carstairs  C.  Douglas,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.E.  (Blackie 
and  Son.     3s.) 

Dr.  Carstairs  gives  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  in 
this  volume  on  hygiene  in  its  relation  to  school  life,  though 
it  must  be  confessed  that  much  of  it  seems  almost  super- 
fluous to  any  one  who  is  qualified  to  be  a  teacher.  The 
author  assumes  too  great  ignorance  on  the  part  of  those  for 
whom  the  book  is  obviously  intended,  for  to-day  there 
are  very  few  teachers  who  have  not  interested  themselves 
on  the  subject  of  school  hygiene.  However,  apart  from 
these  strictures,  the  book  can  be  recommended  to. those  who 
desire  some  simple  information,  given  in  a  handy  form. 
The  last  section,  dealing  with  corporal  punishment,  might 
well  have  been  omitted,  for  surely  there  are  signs  on  all 
sides  that  this  method  of  punishment  is  rapidly  passing 
away. 

Ballads  and  Poems  Illustrating  English  History.  By  Frank 
Sidgwick.     (Cambridge  University  Press,     is.  6d.) 

A  capital  selection,  containing  most  of  our  best  nationa 
ballads.  The  law  of  copyright  has  prevented  the  inclusion  of 
some  of  the  latest  additions  to  our  anthology,  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  collection  suffers  somewhat  in  con- 
sequence. The  pupil  is  intended  to  learn  all  the  poems  by 
heart  ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  nobody  who  does  so  will 
fail  to  imbibe  some  of  the  national  spirit  as  well  as  a  taste 
for  good  poetry.  We  confidently  recommend  the  book  for 
school  use. 

Through  the  Magic  Door.  By  Conan  Doyle.  (Smith,  Elder 
and  Co.     55.) 

We  confess  we  like  Sir  Arthur  Doyle  better  in  his  role  of 
a  retailer  of  gossip  about  books  than  as  a  weaver  of  blood- 
thirsty romances.  Every  page  of  this  volume  breathes  a 
whole-hearted  appreciation  of  his  literary  friends,  which 
cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  young  readers.     Here  we  have  no 
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soul-destroying  analysis  of  authors,  but  a  bright,  cheery 
and  thoughtful  chat  about  their  personalities  and  their  works. 
The  book  will  bore  no  one  ;  it  will  rather  send  the  reader 
hot-foot  to  explore  the  treasure-house  of  literature  for 
himself.  We  can  give  it  no  higher  praise  than  that.  We 
may^not  always  agree  with  the  author  in  his  rating  of 
the  writers  ;  tastes  differ,  and  it  is  as  well  that  it  should 
be  so.  There  is  room  for  comradeship  of  many  kinds 
"  through  the  magic  door,"  and  we  need  not  quarrel 
with  our  neighbour  if  his  sympathies  are  not  the  same 
as  ours. 

Anglice   Reddenda.     Vol.    I.     Latin   Extracts   selected   by 
C.  S.  Jerram.     (Oxford  :    Clarendon  Press.     2S.  6d.) 

Another  edition  of  this  by  now  popular  school-book.  There 
are  no  additions  or  alterations  in  the  two  hundred  passages 
that  figured  hi  the  last  edition.  Print  is  all  that  can  be 
desired  and  binding  has  improved. 

A  Sequel  to  Elementary  Geometry.     By  J.  W.  Russell,  M.A. 
(Clarendon  Press.) 

Casey,  in  his  well-known  Sequel  to  Euclid,  was  hampered 
by  the  fact  that  he  must  not  expect  his  readers  to  know 
anything  beyond  the  bare  texts  of  their  Euclid,  and  full 
of  excellent  matter  as  his  little  work  is,  the  arrangement  is 
chaotic,  owing  possibly  to  the  Euclidian  bias  forced  upon 
him.  Freed  from  this,  Mr.  Russell  has  produced  a  well- 
arranged  treatise  carrying  on  the  student  from  his  school 
course  to  works  such  as  the  author's  excellent  Elementary 
Treatise  on  Pure  Geometry.  The  freedom  now  allowed  in 
teaching  mathematics  has  enabled  him  to  add  alternative 
methods  useful  to  students  with  a  rather  wider  range  of 
reading  than  could  formerly  be  taken  for  granted,  such  as 
the  use  of  the  parabola  in  connection  with  Simson's  (or 
Wallace's)  Line,  and  of  the  elements  of  analysis.  The 
treatment  of  Radial  Projection  is  rather  scanty.  The 
special  case  of  Pictorial  Perspective  given  in  illustration 
will  probably  not  be  as  helpful  to  students  as  it  should  be, 
since  their  practice  in  the  drawing  school  is  too  likely  to 
have  been  based  on  thumb  rule.  We  suggest  as  a  helpful 
introduction  the  insertion  of  a  few  simple  diagrams,  with 
sufficient  theory  to  show  how  the  "  pictures  "  on  a  vertical 
plane  of  various  lines  and  points  in  the  ground  plane  can 
be  readily  obtained,  and  how  the  methods  used  can  be 
easily  extended.  We  should  also  like  to  see  introduced 
a  short  proof  that  the  projection  of  a  circle  is  a  conic,  for 
we  believe  it  to  be  a  great  stimulus  to  the  beginner  to  be 
able  to  see  that  his  theorems  on  Poles  and  Polars  are  true 
for  the  general  curve,  though  he  may  use  more  powerful 
methods  of  generalisation  later  on. 

Voice  Culture  for  Children.  By  James  Bates.  In  Three 
Parts.  Part  I.,  15.  6d.  Part  II.,  is.  6d.  Part  III., 
id.     (Novello). 

Ruskin's  remark,  quoted  in  the  preface,  that  "  not  to 
be  able  to  sing  should  be  more  disgraceful  than  not  to  be 
able  to  read  or  write  "  is  worthy  of  far  more  serious 
attention  than  it  receives.  Dr.  Bates  uses  the  saying  as  a 
text  for  a  most  practical  sermon,  and  we  commend  his 
work  to  the  earnest  heed  of  the  educational  world.  Indeed, 
the  question  with  which  he  deals  belongs  to  education  in 
far  more  than  a  technical    sense.     Voice  culture  means 


something  beyond  preparing  the  voice  for  the  agreeable 
performance  of  modern  ballads.     It  is  a  branch,  and  a  very 
important  branch,  of  physical  culture.     Breath  is  essential 
to  life,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  correct  breathing 
is  essential  to   a  robust  and  healthy  life.     Somehow   or 
other  wrong  traditions  of  this  necessary  function  are  rife 
among  us,  and  the  inevitable  result  is  maimed  and  imperfect 
singing    and  speaking.      If  any  one  doubts  this,    let  him 
listen   to  the   oratorical   efforts  of  our  legislators  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  to  the  public  ministrations  of  the 
clergy,    to   schoolmasters   and    mistresses   in   their   class- 
rooms.    Imitation  of  their  methods  can  only  be  advised 
in  the  most  exceptional  cases.     The  book  before  us  aims 
at   correcting   these   defects  by   providing   for  the   proper 
care  of  the  voice  in  its  earliest  stages.     The  author  styles 
it  a  Practical  Primer,  and  practical  it  is  above  all  things. 
Dr.  Bates  asserts  that  the  lessons  and  exercises  set  forth 
in  this  work  will  do  more  than  repay  the  time  spent  over 
them  ;    they  will  save  time,  and  we  think  he  is  right.     In 
Part  I.,  which  may  be  called  the  book-work,  he  lays  stress 
on  correct  vocalisation.     He  devotes  a  chapter  to  breathing 
and  gives  precise  directions  on  this  fundamental  necessity. 
There  are  remedies  provided  for  faulty  intonation,   and 
also  for  that  nasal  production  so  frequently  heard.    Rightly 
enough  he  regards  the  child's  voice  as  a  sacred  trust ;    he 
reminds  us  what  a  delicate  organ  it  is,  and  how  important 
it  is  no  undue  strain  should  be  imposed  on  it.     The  diagrams 
are  excellent :    that  on  p.    16,  illustrating  the  Hard  and 
Soft  Palates,  should  be  particularly  useful.     "  Vowels  long, 
consonants    short "  :    "  the    last    consonant    much    more 
important  than  the   first  in  conveying  words  to  listeners." 
These  are  two  practical  mottoes  the  author  would  have 
impressed   upon  children.     Parts   II.   and   III.   consist  of 
musical  exercises  with  piano  accompaniment.     All  these 
show  signs  of  thoughtful  care  and  are  well  adapted  to  their 
purpose.     A  few  more  marks  of  expression  would  be  useful 
in  some  of  them.     Dr.   Hugh  Blair  is  responsible  for  a 
portion  of  Part  III.     Dare   we   venture  to   hint  that  the 
supply  of  teachers  competent  to  use  this  work  is  far  too 
limited  ? 


The  School  and  the  Child.     By  John  Dewey.     Edited  by 
Professor  J.  J.  Findlay.     (Blackie.     is.  net.) 

This  book  belongs  to  the  "  Little  Library  of  Pedagogics  " 
and  is  a  welcome  addition  to  that  series.  Indeed,  we 
judge  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  original  piece 
of  pedagogical  writing  that  has  been  so  far  included. 
Dewey  is  supposed  to  share  with  Stanley  Hall  the  palm 
for  educational  eminence  in  America,  and  after  reading 
this  collection  of  his  essays,  we  are  not  surprised  at  this 
verdict  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  first  contribution  to  this  volume  is  an  essay  entitled 
"  The  Child  and  the  Curriculum."  It  is  an  attempt  to 
show  the  lines  along  which  educational  effort  should  move 
in  order  to  reconcile  the  results  of  child  study  with. the 
claims  of  established  knowledge.  How  are  we  to  do  justice 
to  "  the  child  "  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  "  curriculum  " 
— to  the  body  of  experience  already  in  the  possession  of 
the  race  and  awaiting  the  child's  attention  ?  Too  often 
we  have  regarded  the  two  in  isolation,  or  subordinated  the 
child  to  the  curriculum  (the  error  of  the  past)  or  the  cur- 
riculum to  the  child  (a  possible  error  of  the  present).  The 
remaining     essays    are    selected     from     the     Elementary 
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School  Record  and  contain   some  of  the  best  of  Dewey's 
work. 

We  know  of  no  book  of  the  size,  or  of  three  times  the 
size,  more  full  of  helpful  thought. 

Labour  and  Childhood.  By  Margaret  McMillan.  (Son- 
nenschein.  ^s.  6d.) 
Miss  Macmillan  is  one  of  our  best  women  writers  on 
education.  In  the  present  volume  she  deals  mainly  with 
the  physical  side  of  the  subject ;  the  need  for  the  "  school 
doctor "  is  discussed,  and  the  work  of  Sfeguin  among 
defectives  is  referred  to  at  some  length.  The  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  book  is  her  earnest  defence  of  the 
manual  element  in  education.  The  school,  according  to 
her,  has  yet  to  learn  the  deep  significance  of  tools.  Occa- 
sionally, we  think.  Miss  McMillan  has  overstated  her 
case,  and  she  forces  us  to  wonder  how  it  comes  about  that 
so  many  people  make  a  decent  show  in  the  world  who  have 
never  been  "  manually  "  trained.  But  the  book  is  fresh, 
earnest  and  able. 

The  Year's  Work  in  Classical  Studies,  1907.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  D.  Rouse.  (Lx)ndon  :  J.Murray.  2s.  6d.  nett.) 
The  second  issue  of  this  valuable  compendium  of  classical 
work  contains  the  same  chapters  as  the  first,  except  that 
Comparative  Philosophy  and  Private  Antiquities  are 
supplanted  by  Hellenistic  Greek  and  New  Testament.  It 
seems  Ukely,  from  the  statements  of  several  of  the  specialists 
who  work  in  this  volume,  that  publication  once  in  two  years 
would  be  enough.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  movement 
towards  consolidating  the  grammars  of  the  various  languages 
so  as  to  make  one  lead  up  to  another  and  towards  the  use 
of  the  same  terms  for  the  same  things  is  making  headway. 
In  the  excavations  in  Greece  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
feature  is  the  discoveries  in  Northern  Greece,  belonging 
to  a  neolithic  culture  with  European  rather  than  ^Egean 
connections.  There  has  been  little  of  importance  in  the 
way  of  discoveries  in  Italy  :  the  excavations  of  the  Forum 
at  Rome  have  been  for  a  year  practically  at  a  standstill. 
Mr.  Myres  gives  us,  from  P.  Paris,  an  interesting  summary 
of  recent  work  connected  with  prehistoric  archaeology  in 
Eastern  Spain.  In  sculpture  the  year  has  not  added  much 
to  our  knowledge,  but  the  most  important  find  in  Greece, 
says  Mr.  A.  Wace,  is  that  of  the  archaic  "  ApoUos  "  at 
Sunium,  and  of  work  concerning  sculpture  the  most  valuable 
is  Dickins'  determination  of  the  date  of  Damophon.  Mrs. 
Strong's  History  of  Roman  Sculpture  is  characterised  as 
"  an  extremely  valuable  book,"  but  "  if  anything  is  missed 
in  the  book,  it  is  a  central  idea  to  trace  the  history  and 
development  of  Roman  sculpture."  The  death  of  Prof. 
Furtwangler  is  a  serious  loss  to  this  branch  of  learning. 
In  numismatics  we  have  in  Gaebler's  Makedonia  und 
Paionia  an  admirable  fresh  instalment  of  the  Berlin  Corpus 
Nummorun  (Reimer).  Mr.  Farnell,  who  treats  Greek 
mythology  and  reUgion,  has  praise  for  the  excavations  of 
the  British  School  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Artemis 
Orthia  at  Sparta,  and  finds  in  Mr.  R.  M.  Dawkins'  recent 
travel  in  Thrace  clear  proof  for  the  first  time  of  goat-men 
dancing  a  serious  tragedy.  The  word  Tpaya&la  on  this 
evidence  would  certainly  appear  to  mean  the  song  of  the 
goat-men.  Ancient  Legends  of  Roman  History,  by  Ettore 
Pais  is,  according  to  Mr.  Warde  Fowler,  a  book  which 
undermines  the  reader's  confidence  in  his  author.  Greek 
inscriptions  are  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Marcus  Tod,  and  Latin 


inscriptions  briefly,  but  adequately  for  those  who  are  not 
specialists,  by  Mr.  Haverfield.  A  special  feature  in  Greek 
history  is  the  abundance  of  monographs  on  individual 
nations  or  cities,  such  as  Sparta,  Pergamum,  and  Sinope  ; 
and  military  history  has  been  copiously  discussed.  On 
Roman  history  no  book  of  first-class  importance  has  been 
pubUshed  during  the  year.  In  the  sphere  of  grammar. 
Prof.  Lindsay's  Syntax  of  Plautus  has  brought  him  into 
sharp  opposition  to  Prof.  W.  G.  Hale  as  to  the  "  propriety 
or  possibility  of  tracing  back  usages  of  the  subjunctive 
mood  to  categories  of  vohtion,  anticipation,  potentiality, 
&c."  Attention  is  called  to  the  new  publication,  Glotta, 
edited  by  Kretschmer  and  Skutsch.  Prof.  Lindsay,  in 
his  chapter  on  textual  criticism,  gives  most  of  his  attention 
to  a  general  criticism  of  VoUmer's  Horace,  a  book  which, 
in  spite  of  disagreement  with  his  new  theory,  he  recommends 
to  all  students  of  Horace.  The  papyri  have  given  us  a 
steady  stream  of  non-Uterary  documents  :  but  the  ex- 
cavations at  Oxyrhynchus  will  not  be  resumed.  Dr. 
Sandys  gives  a  rapid  survey  of  new  books  on  literature, 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  the  volume  is 
naturally  that  by  Mr.  Haverfield  on  discoveries  connected 
with  Roman  Britain.  Good  work  has  been  done  at 
Pevensey  (Anderida),  at  Castleshaw,  Manchester,  at  Sil- 
chester,  and  elsewhere.  Dr.  Moulton  rejoices  that  the 
isolation  of  the  Hellenistic  phase  of  Greek  is  being  broken 
down  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  Greek  language  and 
theology.  Mr.  Peake's  chapter  on  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament  closes  the  volume. 

This  little  survey  of  some  of  the  contents  of  the  book 
should  induce  scholars  and  teachers  who  have  not  yet 
done  so  to  buy  this  and  the  preceding  issue.  The  Year's 
Work  is  a  most  eloquent  testimony  to  the  breadth  of  the 
interests  comprised  in  the  phrase  "  classical  education." 

Five  Thousand  Arithmetical  Examples  and  Exercises. 
Compiled  by  R.  W.  K.  Edwards,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in 
Mathematics  and  Dean  of  the  Evening  Classes  at 
King's  College,  University  of  London.  (Edward 
Arnold,     ^s.  6d.) 

The  above  title  does  not  fully  describe  Mr.  Edwards' 
book,  for  it  contains  also  a  complete  guide,  by  means  of 
worked  examples,  to  all  kinds  of  arithmetic.  First 
the  ordinary  ways  are  illustrated  with  unusual  fulness,  and 
then  come  methods  for  contracting  work  and  obtaining 
approximate  results  to  everyday  types  of  problems.  These 
latter  are  fairly  numerous,  and  should  be  used  with  caution, 
lest  they  end  in  the  laborious  learning  of  "  rules  "  instead 
of  the  use  of  reasoning  faculties.  One  good  hint  is  given 
to  workers  ;  to  begin  an  example  by  forming  a  rough 
estimate  of  what  the  answer  should  be  :  this  prevents  the 
finishing  with  an  answer  absurdly  great  or  small. 

The  variety  of  examples  is  great,  and  they  include  any- 
thing that  may  be  expected  in  modern  examinations,  well 
arranged  and  graded.  There  is  an  absence  of  only  one 
type,  that  of  the  ancient,  impossible  problems  made  up 
for  the  spacious  days  of  our  grandfathers  and  the  puzzle 
pages  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  sample  a  collection 
of  this  kind.  It  has  answered  a  fair  test  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  There  is  a  mistake  in  the  worked  example  on 
p.  50,  and  the  wording  of  examples  27  and  28  on  p.  241  is 
of  doubtful  meaning. 
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The  Story  of  Scotland.  For  Junior  Classes.  By  H.  W. 
Meikle,  M.A.  With  preface  by  P.  Hume  Brown, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  University 
of  Edinburgh.     (Oliver  and  Boyd,     is.) 

We  are  afraid  that  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  is  a 
book  little  read  now.     More's  the  pity,  for  Sir  Walter,  in 
writing  for  his  grandson,  made  the  most  romantic  of  all 
histories    more    romantic    still.     His    book    was    certainly 
long — some   readers   find   all   Scott  tedious — and   perhaps 
Professor  Hume  Bro\vn  had  this  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
his  preface  to  Mr.  Meikle's  Uttle  work.      The  readers,  he 
tells  us,  will  be  young,  and  for  them  "  a  continuous  narrative 
of  events  would  be  wholly  unsuitable,  as  involving  a  strain 
on  their  attention  which  is  neither  desirable  nor  profitable." 
If  they  are  to  have  any  benefit  from  historical  reading, 
they  must  have  "  a  succession  of  scenes  and  pictures  " 
suitable  for  the  youthful  mind.     The  main  themes  must 
be  chosen  from  "the  legendary  and  romantic"  part  of 
Scottish  story.     True,  our  young    readers    ought  to  have 
the   Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  but  in  a  shorter  form.     But 
why  are  they  later  to  know  these  stories  "to  be  largely 
the  product  of  popular  imagination  and  to  have  no  ex- 
istence in  reahty  "  >     They  will  not  all  be  Professors  of 
Ancient  Histroy,  whose  duty  it  is  sternly  to  establish  each 
minor  episode  before  accepting  History  as  substantially 
true.     The  remark  is  out  of  place  in  introducing  a  history 
for  young  schoolboys,  and  the  uneasy  impression  is  not 
removed  by  a  later  defence  of  Mr.  Meikle's  method.     The 
meat  is  better  than  the  grace  which  precedes  it,  for  the 
book  is  written  simply  and  pleasantly,  the  prose  inter- 
spersed   here    and    tlaere    with    quotations    from    familiar 
ballad  and  song.     The  young  Scot  who  reads  it  will  get  a 
good  picture  of  his  land  and  forefathers,  and  if  he  is  induced 
to  go  on  to  the  greater  work  read  so  long  ago  by  "  Hugh 
Littlejohn,"   both  he   and   Mr.   Meikle   will  be   rewarded. 
The  illustrations  are  good,  neither  childish  nor  too  numerous, 
including  reproductions   of  famous   pictures   and   old   en- 
gravings.    Especially  welcome  is  a  portrait  of  Claverhouse, 
the  real  hero  of  Scott's  Old  Mortality,  and  an  excellent  copy 
of  an  engraving  showing  Johnnie  Armstrong's  Tower  at 
Gilnockie. 

New  English  Reading  Books.  Edited  by  C.  L.  Thomson. 
(Horace  Marshall  and  Sons.)  Part  I.  :  Fairy  Tales 
and  Poetry,  is.  Part  II.  :  Nature  Myths  and  Tales. 
IS.  Part  III.  :  Stories  and  Poems  of  Sea  Adventure. 
IS.  3d.  Part  IV.  :  Heroic  Myths,  Poems  and  Sagas. 
IS.  6d. 

Miss  Thomson  is  experienced  in  providing  literary  matter 
for  young  readers.  These  little  volumes  will  keep  up  her 
reputation.  The  stories,  mostly  shortened  versions,  are 
told  with  directness  and  simplicity.  The  illustrations 
are,  as  a  rule,  good,  simply  drawn,  and  add  to  the  old- 
world  feeling  of  the  text.  The  stories  are  chosen  from 
the  lore  of  all  lands  and  ages.  The  Argonauts  and  Robinson 
Crusoe  meet  in  one  volume  ;  in  another  Perseus,  Beowulf, 
Horatius  and  Sir  Partick  Spens  ;  and  the  younger  readers 
are  told  about  the  Ugly  Duckling,  Hiawatha,  and  the 
King  of  the  Golden  River.  Welcome  as  these  stories  will 
be  in  schools,  they  must  be  introductions  only,  and  will 
meet  stem  critics.  One  authority  of  the  mature  age  of 
seven  read  about  the  Argonauts  and  at  once  gave  her 
friends  many  more  details,  objecting  to  any  "  cutting  " 
of  the  history  as  she  knew  it. 


One  little  grumble  may  be  allowed.  The  notes  are 
commendably  few  and  short.  We  think  them  suitable 
neither  for  child  nor  for  teacher.  It  cannot  be  right  to 
say  that  "  Psyche  "  is  to  be  pronounced  "  Sikey,"  and 
it  does  not  matter  at  all  that  Keats  died  of  consumption 
or  that  Matthew  Arnold  was  an  inspector  of  schools.  It  is 
enough  that  they  wrote  La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci  and  The 
Story  of  Neckan. 

Elementary  Practical  Chemistry.  By  Frank  Clowes,  D.Sc, 
and  J.  Bernard  Coleman,  A.R.C.Sc.  (J.  and  A. 
Churchill.  2  vols.  2S.  6d.  each.) 
"  Clowes  and  Coleman  "  is  a  book  so  well  known  to 
students  of  advanced  chemistry  that  a  general  description 
of  the  book  is  unnecessary.  It  has  now  reached  a  fifth 
edition,  and  in  answer  to  a  general  demand  it  is  issued  in 
two  parts.  The  first  volume  is  suited  to  the  needs  of  those 
"  who  are  not  training  specially  for  the  profession  of 
consulting  and  analytical  chemistry  "  ;  it  contains  all  that 
is  needed  for  general  science  study,  and  includes  sections 
on  the  estimation  of  Equivalent  Weights,  and  quantitative 
work  on  Acidimetry  and  Alkalimetry.  Part  II.  has  a  full 
course  of  Analytical  Chemistry  followed  by  a  detailed 
course  of  Volumetric  and  Gravimetric  Analysis.  To  this 
is  added  in  the  new  edition  an  important  section  on  the 
preparation  of  Inorganic  Compounds.  Both  volumes 
contain  the  usual  useful  tables  of  atomic  weights,  weights 
and  measures,  and  other  useful  memoranda.  The  book 
in  its  new  form  is  very  neat  and  handy. 

The  Complete  School  Chemistry.  By  F.  M.  Oldham, 
B.A.,  Senior  Chemistry  Master  at  Dulwich  College. 
(Methuen  and  Co.  4s.  6d.) 
Mr.  Oldham's  book  is,  to  use  his  own  description,  complete 
in  the  sense  that  it  contains  all  that  is  usually  taught  as 
school  chemistry.  It  contains  such  organic  chemistry  as 
is  required  for  Matriculation  at  London  University,  and 
such  chemistry  of  the  metals  as  makes  it  useful  for  Army 
Examinations.  Seven  metals  find  a  place  here,  all  typical. 
It  seems  odd  to  turn  over  a  good  chapter  on  Sodium  and 
miss  one  on  Potassium :  it  gives  at  once  a  sense  of  in- 
completeness at  variance  with  the  title.  Still  in  many 
ways  the  book  is  very  complete.  The  oxides  are  well 
classed.  The  acids  receive  very  adequate  treatment. 
The  methods  of  finding  the  molecular  composition  of 
compound  gases  are  unusually  complete  and  clear.  All 
kinds  of  calculations  are  well  described  and  illustrated  by 
numerical  examples.  Mr.  Oldham  is  not  afraid  of  repeating 
himself:  subject-matter  in  many  cases  receives  preliminary 
elementary  treatment,  especially  when  it  illustrates  general 
laws,  and  is  afterwards  amplified  in  the  proper  place. 
Some  of  the  apparatus  described  is  new,  effective,  simple 
and  ingenious.  Special  examples  are  a  substitute  for  the 
Siemens  apparatus  for  making  ozone,  and  the  exceedingly 
good  device  described  on  p.  231  for  illustrating  the  pheno- 
menon of  dissociation.  Some  omissions  are  noticeable, 
as,  for  instance,  the  simple  way  of  getting  Nitrogen  from 
Ammonium  Nitrite,  a  perfectly  safe  method.  We  should 
like  to  see  more  elementary  notions  as  to  oxidation  and 
reduction,  and  definitions  of  analysis  and  synthesis.  A 
careful  reading  of  the  book  and  a  concurrent  use  of  it  with 
other  text-books  has  shown  that  it  will  take  its  place 
among  the  best  school-books  on  chemistry.  Its  good 
points  are  many  and  strong.  The  defects  can  be  easily 
remedied. 
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Books   Received 

History  of  England.  By  W.  J.  Perry,  LL.D.  Vol.  II., 
1509-1688.     XX  +  404  pages.     Relfe.     $s. 

Exercises  in  Spelling,  Dictation  and  Composition.  48 
pages.     Relfe.     6d. 

The  Ideal  Senior  Poetry  Book.     g6  pages.     Relfe.     gd. 

The  Junior  Physical  Geography.  By  W.  J.  Perry,  LL.D. 
vi  +  114  pages.     Diagrams.     Relfe.     is. 

Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  Esther.  By  G.  Carter,  M.A.  iv  + 
116  pages.     Relfe.     is.  6d. 

The  Heroes.  By  Charles  Kingsley.  Edited  by  F.  Gorse, 
M.A.     200  pages.     Illustrations.     Relfe.     is.  6d.  f  i  \\ 

Stories  Selected  from  the  History  of  England  for  Children. 
By  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.  Croker.  17th  edition,  xii  + 
184  pages.     24  Illustrations.     John  Murray.     2s. 

Sand's  La  Mare  au  Diable.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Hartog,  B.A. 
xiv  +  102  pages.     (Murray's  French  Texts.)     is.  6d.  sj:f£:i 

French  Song  and  Verse  for  Children.  Edited  by  H.  Terry, 
xvi  +  128  pages.     Illustrations.     Longmans,     is.  6d. 

Nursery  Rhymes.  Music  by  Paul  Arnold.  Additional 
Verses  by  M.  Sleete.  Illustrations.  Books  I.  and  II. 
id.  each.     Cassell. 

Children's  Action  Songs.  By  P.  Arnold,  V.  Hemery  and 
Nora  Reade.  Actions  by  M.  Sleete.  38  pages.  Cassell. 
IS.  nett. 

Johnson's  Life  of  Milton.  Edited  by  S.  C.  Coggin,  B.A. 
XX  +   100  pages.     University  Tutorial  Press,     is.  6d. 

Elementary  Science  for  the  Certificate  Examinations.  In- 
troductory Section.  By  W.  Briggs,  LL.D.  viii-l-286 
pages.     University  Tutorial  Press.     2s.  6d. 

Scott's  A  Legend  of  Montrose.  Edited  by  G.  S.  Gordon, 
xii  +  232  pages.     Clarendon  Press.     2s. 

Graphics  applied  to  Arithmetic,  Mensuration  and  Statics. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

March  31,  1908. 

The  Act  of  1902  has  done  excellent  work  in 
improving  the  organisation  of  the  educational 
administration  of  this  country.  But  it  had  an 
unfortunate  effect  in  decreasing  the  amount  and 
extent  of  voluntary  co-operation  in  the  work. 
Probably  there  is  nothing  of  which  education  stands 
in  greater  need  at  the  present  time  than  a  larger 
amount  of  genuine  interest  from  all  sections  of  the 
community  :  that  is  the  true  outlet  for  the  energy 
which  is  now  expended  in  political  controversy. 
The  Board  of  Education  have  realised  the  desirability 
of  securing  greater  local  interest,  and  have  asked 
the  Consultative  Committee  to  advise  what  methods 
are  desirable  and  possible,  through  some  form  of 
devolution  or  delegation  of  the  powers  of  the  local 
authority.  The  result  is  an  admirable  and  exhaus- 
tive report  as  to  the  various  methods  adopted  to  carry 
out  the  Act  of  1902,  and  to  apportion  the  duties  be- 
tween the  county  authority  and  the  local  managers. 
Two-thirds  of  the  counties  have  considered  that 
the  objections  to  devolution  of  duties  to  district 
sub-committees,  except  in  the  matter  of  school 
attendance,    outweigh    the    advantages,    but    the 


Consultative  Committee  lean  to  the  view  that  the 
difficulties  can  be  surmounted  with  benefit  to  the 
general  working.  In  regard  to  allowing  individual 
bodies  of  managers  to  exercise  considerable  powers, 
the  Committee  "  feel  sure  that  if  more  important 
and  interesting  duties  were  entrusted  to  school 
managers,  many  of  whom,  especially  in  rural  districts, 
are  stated  to  take  but  little  interest  in  education 
at  present,  an  increased  number  of  suitable  persons 
would  be  found  willing  to  undertake  the  office,  the 
managers'  interest  in  education  would  often  be 
developed,  and  their  practical  advice  would  be  often 
valuable."  Between  the  district  sub-committees 
and  the  managers  of  individual  schools  stand  the 
managers  of  grouped  schools,  whose  efficiency  is 
not  likely  to  reach  its  highest  point  until  some 
means  has  been  devised  whereby  the  Council  and 
non-provided  schools  within  an  area  can  be  united 
at  this  point,  while  retaining  their  individual 
distinctions.  The  general  conclusion  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  that  the  continuance  of  a  considerable 
variation  in  the  methods  of  delegation  is  most 
desirable  in  order  to  meet  the  different  circumstances 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  created  by  influences 
which  cannot  readily  be  subjected  to  external 
pressure.  It  may  be  doubted,  therefore,  whether 
the  Bill  which  has  received  a  second  reading  in 
the  House  of   Commons  can  be  expected  to  assure 
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the  increase  of  local  interest  which  is  admitted  on 
all  sides  to  be  desirable.  Happily,  it  is  a  non- 
party measure,  and  affords  an  opportunity  to 
Parliament  for  the  display  of  constructive  ability 
in  the  furtherance  of  a  matter  of  real  importance 
to  education. 

Some  statements  have  only  to  be  made  often 
enough  to  pass  current  as  fact.  This  probably  ac- 
counts for  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  that  the  supply 
of  mistresses  in  the  elementary  schools  is  quite  in- 
commensurate with  the  demand.  The  vice-principal 
of  Salisbury  Training  College  has  asked  us  to  explode 
this  fiction,  and  produces  conclusive  evidence  that 
many  teachers  have  even  now  to  wait  a  considerable 
time  for  employment,  with  every  prospect  of  keener 
competition  to  follow  as  soon  as  the  new  training 
colleges  get  into  their  stride.  She  states  that  so 
great  was  the  overplus  of  women  teachers  in  London 
recently  that  a  large  number  of  them  were  told 
that  if  they  wanted  employment  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  posts  in  infants'  or  boys'  schools. 
She  concludes  with  a  somewhat  deterrent  estimate 
of  a  woman's  chances  of  making  a  living  out  of 
teaching,  a  good  deal  of  which  rings  familiar  to  us 
who  have  so  often  descanted  on  its  drawbacks  as 
a  career  for  men.  We  have  been  afraid  for  some 
time  that  we  might  have  to  follow  the  example  of 
our  American  cousins  and  hand  over  the  majority 
of  our  teaching  posts  to  women.  This  would  be  a 
deplorable  state  of  things,  no  doubt  ;  but  if  the 
ladies  also  are  scared  away  and  turn  to  other  careers 
where  will  our  teachers  come  from  ' 

We  have  received  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Gloucestershire  Education  Committee  a  memoran- 
dum on  the  financial  changes  proposed  in  the  new 
Education  Bill,  embodying  an  attempt  to  reckon 
up  the  cost  of  the  new  measure  in  its  relation  to 
their  county  area.  At  present  the  Council  schools 
contain  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  of 
45,000  children  attending  school,  and  if  the  whole 
of  them  are  brought  under  the  one  authority  it  is 
reckoned  that  an  additional  annual  expenditure  of 
;fio,ooo  will  be  incurred,  equivalent  to  a  rate  of 
about  a  penny  three  farthings  in  the  pound.  This  is 
an  important  criticism,  because  it  deals  not  with 
opinions,  but  with  statistics  that  can  be  disproved  or 
verified.  To  us  it  seems  that  this  is  rather  a  high  price 
to  pay  for  the  transference,  especially  as  the  items 
which  weigh  heaviest  are  those  which  have  no  direct 
connection  with  education,  but  deal  with  the  charges 


for  loans,  rent  of  land  and  buildings,  additions  and 
repairs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extra  rate  which  will 
presumably  be  levied  on  the  buildings  of  the  trans- 
ferred schools.  Medical  inspection  must  come  in  any 
case,  so  that  need  not  be  counted  against  the  present 
estimate  ;  but  we  quite  agree  that  correspondents 
should  not  be  expected  to  do  their  work  for  nothing, 
so  the  expense  that  will  arise  from  this  source 
when  the  present  volunteer  assistance  is  dispensed 
with  is  likely  to  be  considerable.  If  the  Bill  is 
ever  discussed  calmly,  which  is  by  no  means 
the  certainty  that  it  ought  to  be,  we  should 
like  to  see  attention  focussed  upon  its  financial 
clauses.  We  are  among  those  who  believe  that  it 
is  a  genuine  attempt  to  effect  a  compromise  between 
public  control  on  the  one  hand  and  conscientious 
objection  on  the  other  ;  and  if  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plished there  must  be  no  niggardliness  in  the  bargain. 
If  this  kind  of  concession  were  carried  to  its  logical 
end,  we  should  be  justified  in  claiming  that  any 
school,  public  or  private,  which  is  judged  efficient 
by  the  Board  should  receive  a  grant  ;  and  for  our 
part  there  is  nothing  to  terrify  us  in  such  a  prospect. 

The  report  of  the  late  Registration  Council  has 
been  published,  and  matters  are  progressing  towards 
the  composition  of  a  new  body.  \\'e  have  no  inti- 
mation as  yet  of  the  powers  which  it  is  proposed 
to  delegate  to  it,  but  we  understand  that  the 
opinions  of  teachers  have  been  freely  taken  on  this 
point,  so  we  may  assume  that  the  new  organisation 
is  more  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  those  most  in- 
timately connected  with  its  working  than  has  been 
the  case  formerly.  The  expiring  council  has  ap- 
parently never  been  allowed  to  walk  alone  ;  every 
step  it  has  taken  has  been  carefully  watched  by 
the  Board,  and  the  half-veiled  protest  against  this 
coddling  which  appears  at  the  end  of  the  report 
ought  to  lead  to  greater  freedom  in  the  future. 
Amongst  the  really  practical  comments  in  this 
document  we  may  note  the  statement  that  a 
register  cannot  be  self-supporting  under  pre- 
sent conditions,  and  the  opinion  that  unless  the 
Board  is  prepared  to  supply  the  necessary  driving- 
power  for  enforcing  registration,  any  reconstructed 
register  will  be  useless  for  improving  the  status  of 
teachers  and  promoting  the  unification  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  profession.  If,  as  we  have  heard 
hinted,  the  new  Council  is  to  act  as  a  Court  of 
Appeal  in  cases  of  dismissal  (of  either  assistants  or 
headmasters)  a  step  will  be  taken  which  will  go  far 
to  win  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  teaching  fraternity. 
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Readers  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review 
have  an  attractive  bill  of  fare  put  before  them  in 
the  latest  number.  Beginning  with  an  interesting 
article  on  American  colleges  in  which  the  system  in 
vogue  across  the  Atlantic  is  compared  and  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  old  English  foundations,  not 
altogether  to  our  disadvantage — it  discusses  subjects 
ranging  from  Greek  accents  to  University  oratory,  and 
winds  up  with  a  delightful  study  on  Human  Nature 
and  the  Historians.  The  paper,  however,  to  which 
we  would  draw  particular  attention  is  on  the  Uni- 
versities and  the  Public  Schools.  It  should  be  read 
as  a  whole,  because  there  is  always  a  risk  of  dis- 
tortion when  detached  portions  of  a  connected 
argument  are  quoted  ;  but  we  may  allude  to  some 
"of  its  main  points.  The  author  admits  that  O.xford 
and  Cambridge  are  on  their  trial,  and  demands  that 
the  public  schools  should  not  frame  their  education 
as  if  everybody  were  destined  for  either  one  or  the 
other  on  leaving  school.  To  the  majority  of  boys 
this  epoch  marks  the  end  of  systematic  instruction. 
Clearly,  then,  the  leaving  examination  standard 
(which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  same  as  Matri- 
culation standard)  should  be  revised  with  the 
view  of  providing  the  pupil  not  only  with  that 
discipline  which  is  an  essential  part  of  every 
training,  but  also  with  an  interest  which  will  prepare 
him  for  his  after  career.  How  the  problem  is  worked 
out  it  would  be  gratuitous  to  detail  here  ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Greek  is  regretfully  relegated 
to  the  position  of  an  "  extra,"  English  Literature 
and  History  being  substituted  for  it  in  our  ideal  cur- 
culum.  The  claims  of  Science  and  Modem  Lan- 
guages are  weighed  and  found  wanting,  so  in  all 
probability  the  upholders  of  these  options  will  take 
the  opportunity  of  rebutting  the  arguments  adduced 
against  them.  They  will  reflect,  no  doubt,  that  a 
defender  of  Greek  would  naturally  choose,  if  he 
must  have  a  substitute,  to  select  a  literary  one.  We 
commend  the  article  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  persistent  rumours 
that  the  Government  are  open  to  compromise  on 
the  Education  Bill  it  is  the  best  news  we  have  heard 
for  some  time.  The  fact  that  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph's  proposal  has  been  seriously  discussed  is  a 
favourable  sign ;  and  though  we  cannot  expect 
it  to  supplant  the  original  measure,  we  devoutly 
hope  that  some  means  may  be  found  to  unite  the 
two  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  very  unedifying 
strife  of  sects. 


The  Teaching  of  Physics 
to  Beginners 

By  W.  E.  Cross,  B.A. 
Whitgift  School,  Croydoa 

A  Suggested  Curriculum  for  the  First  Year 

In  this  paper  I  wish  to  put  forward  a  plea  for  the 
adoption  of  a  more  "  extensive  "  and  less  "  intensive  " 
syllabus  for  the  first  year's  work  in  physics  than  is 
usually  chosen  ;  the  syllabus  also  to  deal  rather  with 
the  applications  of  scientific  principles  from  the  quali- 
tative aspect  than  with  investigations  of  laws  and 
principles  themselves  considered  apart  from  their 
applications. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  common  custom,  to  devote  the  first 
year's  work  to  weighing  and  measuring  ;  the  deter- 
mination of  Specific  Gravities  by  a  variety  of  methods ; 
the  principle  of  Archimedes,  Flotation  and  the  like. 
These  are  treated  in  some  detail  and  often  entirely 
apart  from  their  practical  applications.  Great  accuracy 
of  result  is  insisted  upon  and  these  results  are  duly 
tabulated  in  a  note-book.  Then  follow,  perhaps, 
experiments  devised  in  the  hope  that  the  pupil  may 
"  discover  "  the  Law  of  the  Parallelogram  of  Forces,  or 
the  Laws  of  Friction,  and  this  before  he  has  been  required 
to  examine  any  machine  or  appliance  whatsoever,  and 
being  ignorant  of  their  working  principles  does  not 
even  realise  that  Friction — as  a  factor  influencing  their 
utility— exists  at  all,  and  so  could  hardly  feel  an  interest 
in  investigating  its  "  laws." 

What  adult  in  commencing  the  study  of  a  new  subject 
would  not  aim  at  first  acquiring  a  generally  compre- 
hensive view  of  its  range,  an  understanding  of  its  main 
underlying  principles  and  of  its  utility,  before  studying 
in  detail  a  specialised"  sub-section  " — if  I  may  use  such 
a  term  ?  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  we  are  attempting 
to  do  with  beginners  in  physics.  We  set  them  to 
watch  a  marble  or  lump  of  lead  suspended  in  a  tumbler 
of  water,  and  are  satisfied  if,  after  much  expenditure 
of  time  and  many  hints  from  the  master,  they  finally 
elucidate  the  fact — seldom  through  mental  effort  of 
their  own — that  the  loss  of  weight  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  water  displaced,  and  since  they  have  not  been  con- 
fronted with  any  problem  of  interest  to  them  depending 
on  this  fact,  the  knowledge  when  acquired  does  not 
evoke  much  enthusiasm. 

Why  should  not  a  boy  on  beginning  physics 
learn,  not  abstract  laws,  not  how  to  take  measurements 
correct  to  three  places  of  decimals,  not  how  many  times 
a  lump  of  lead  is  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water, 
not  the  value  of  the  resultant  of  two  forces  acting  at 
an  angle  of  60°  (could  such  things  isolated  from  their 
practical  applications  interest  any  one,  much  less  a  child 
of  thirteen  ?)— but  the  meaning  of  the  more  apparent 
physical  phenomena  he  sees  round  him  in  everyday 
life  and  the  working  principles  of  the  commoner  machines 
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and  instruments.  Why  that  piece  of  cut  glass  produces 
rainbow  colours ;  how  that  electric  tramcar  moves ; 
and  why  that  crane  can  raise  so  great  a  weight  ? 

In  general  I  would  ask  for  qualitative  work,  and 
work  upon  a  subject  of  obvious  and  immediate  interest. 
"  How  does  it  work  ?  "  is  a  constantly  recurring  question 
from  an  intelligent  child,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  a 
first  year's  course  directed  mainly  to  showing  how 
things  work  and  illustrated  by  models  upon  the  demon- 
stration table,  or  better  by  models  fitted  together  by 
the  boys  themselves  in  the  laboratory,  each  set  of 
lessons  leading  up  to  the  understanding  of  some  phe- 
nomenon or  some  appliance  in  which  a  boy's  interest 
has  already  been  or  can  easily  be  aroused,  will  develop 
the  true  scientific  spirit  of  inquiry  and  a  desire  for 
further  knowledge. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  contended  that  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  appliance  chosen  for  the  lesson 
must  necessarily  involve  a  previous  study  of  the  law 
of  which  it  forms  an  example.  Yet  it  also  cannot  be 
denied  that  a  useful  knowledge  of  its  principle "  can  be 
acquired  without  any  such  previous  study,  and  that 
with  the  principle  thus  grasped,  a  boy  will  more  readily 
turn  his  mind  at  a  later  period  to  an  investigation  of 
the  law  it  exemplifies. 

We  probably  all  agree  that  the  chief  obstacle  to 
surmount  before  our  teaching  is  successful  is  to  get 
our  pupils  to  take  a  share — so  to  speak — in  the  lesson, 
to  suggest,  question  and  criticise,  and  can  we  reason- 
ably expect  a  boy  to  display  a  great  interest  in  the 
discovery  or  verification  of  a  law  when  its  application 
to  the  facts  of  everyday  life  are,  to  him  at  least,  most 
remote  ? 

At  the  age  at  which  boys  generally  begin  physics 
the  faculties  are  too  undeveloped  to  grasp  the  abstract, 
and  even  the  apparently  simple  experiment  of  deter- 
mining the  Specific  Gravity  of  wood  involves  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  abstract  reasoning  if  the  process 
is  to  have  any  educational  value  at  all,  and  if,  as  I 
believe  is  usually  the  case,  the  boys  fail  to  realise,  or 
at  least  rapidly  forget,  the  chain  or  reasoning  by  which 
they  arrived  at  the  value  for  the  specific  gravity,  and 
consider  only  how  to  manipulate  the  materials  so  as 
to  obtain  a  correct  result,  the  benefit  derived  from 
such  work  must  be  very  small. 

I  think  it  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  so  much  mental  indolence 
disguised  by  manual  activity  as  is  to  be  found  among 
a  class  of  young  boys  working  at  practical  physics. 
They  will  follow  with  commendable  diUgence  the  in- 
structions given,  and  will  frequently  produce  a  correct 
result,  but  are  totally  unconscious  the  while  as  to  the 
object  or  general  bearing  of  the  experiment  they  are 
at  work  upon ;  and  small  blame  to  them,  so  long  as 
we  persist  in  asking  them  to  pursue  problems  intrin- 
sically lacking  in  interest  and  reality,  and  before  the 
need  for  such  knowledge  has  arisen  by  their  being 
confronted  with  some  practical  difiiculty  requiring 
this  knowledge  for  its  solution.  A  boy  has  no  d  priori 
desire  to  know  the  Law  of  Moments,  nor  the  Laws  of 


Friction,  nor  of  the  Parallelogram  of  Forces,  nor  are  they 
of  themselves  matters  of  interest';  but  let  him  attempt 
to  fit  together  a  machine,  so  as  to  gain  out  of  the  materials 
at  his  disposal  the  greatest  possible  Mechanical  Advan- 
tage, and  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  these  laws  becomes 
apparent. 

I  must  confess  that  from  an  educational  point  of 
view  I  think  a  course  of  instruction  in  carpentry  might 
be  more  beneficial  than  much  of  our  elementary  physics. 
In  carpentry  the  boy  has  at  least  a  definite  object 
before  him,  and  runs  no  risk  of  losing  sight  of  that 
object  through  its  obscure  and  detached  nature.  The 
need  for  accuracy  in  measuring  and  cutting  his  wood 
is  apparent  from  the  first,  but  the  need  for  the  exact 
determination  of  value  of  the  ratio  of  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  is  certainly  not  apparent  to 
the  first  year  student  of  physics,  nor  is  he  likely  to 
expend  much  thought  upon  the  matter.  In  all  prob- 
ability the  practical  physics  lessons  are^  popular  with 
the  young  boy  because  they  satisfy  his  innate  love  of 
doing  things,  and  secure  for  him  complete  immunity 
from  mental  exertion. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  type  of  work  we  often 
provide,  apart  from  failing  to  arouse  interest,  must 
have  a  somewhat  narrowing  effect  on  a  boy's  mind, 
and  lead  him  to  regard  physics  as  a  subject  dealing 
with  trivialities  and  having  little  connection  with  the 
realities  of  life.  Recently  at  an  important  northern 
grammar  school,  I  heard  of  a  boy  who,  after  working 
through  the  orthodox  course  for  two  years,  applied  for 
permission  to  drop  the  further  study  of  science,  on  the 
grounds  that  he  now  "  knew  aU  about  the  thermometer." 
His  scientific  education  was  evidently  complete. 

It  seems,  moreover,  that  the  time  required  for  boys 
to  work  through  the  ordinary  course  of  weighing  and 
measuring  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  benefit  derived. 
At  the  end  of  such  a  course,  what  has  a  boy  gained  ? 
Certainly  not  much  knowledge  useful  or  interesting 
in  itself,  nor  do  I  think  much  desire  for  further  study, 
while  it  is  open  to  question  whether  his  mental  faculties 
have  received  reasonable  exercise.  He  probably  has 
gained  some  skill  and  accuracy  in  experimental  method, 
yet  this  need  for  accuracy  and  care  in  manipulation 
becomes  self-evident  to  a  boy  of  more  mature  mind, 
and  the  work  that  requires  a  year  to  complete  for  the 
child  of  thirteen  can  be  done  in  a  few  days  by  a  boy 
of  sixteen. 

I  think  we  may  take  it  that  our  main  objects  may 
be  comprised  under  the  following  four  headings  : 

(i)  To  arouse  interest. 

(2)  To  provide  information,  useful  and  interesting 
in  itself. 

(3)  To  provide  such  exercises  as  must  of  necessity 
keep  the  boy's  mind  alert  and  directed  towards  a  well- 
defined  object. 

(4)  That  these  exercises  should  themselves  suggest  a 
direction  in  which  further  investigation  is  needed. 

In  the  hope  of  in  some  measure  accomplishing  these 
objects,  I  have  made  trial  during  the  past  year  with 
two  large  classes  of  young  boys,  by  means  of  a  course 
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dealing  in  outline  only,  and  from  the  applied  and 
practical  standpoint,  with  some  of  the  commoner 
physical  phenomena,  taking  examples  from  the  entire 
range  of  physics,  mechanics,  electricity,  light,  heat 
and  sound.  In  the  mechanical  section  the  subjects 
dealt  with  comprised  such  machines  as  cranes,  winches, 
capstans,  the  simple  steam-engine  and  the  like,  and 
introduced  incidentally  methods  of  couphng,  gearing 
by  toothed  wheels,  transmission  of  power  by  belts, 
&c.  Throughout  an  effort  has  been  made  to  show 
that  complicated  machines  are  usually  merely  com- 
binations of  a  few  simple  types,  and  that  a  mastery  of 
the  simple  forms  means  to  some  extent  a  knowledge 
of  the  more  complex. 

In  this  section  a  difficulty  arose,  not  in  finding  suitable 
and  interesting  subjects  of  study,  but  in  providing  at 
a  reasonable  cost  sufficient  material  for  the  class  to 
build  up  rough  models  for  themselves,  a  large  assort- 
ment of  grooved  wheels,  cogged  wheels,  rods  for  axles, 
supports,  &€.,  being  needed.  Many  of  these,  however, 
could  be  turned  out  in  the  school  workshops,  while  even 
such  makeshifts  as  cotton-reels  with  penholders  for 
axles,  toothed  wheels  from  a  discarded  clock,  together 
with  the  ordinary  resources  of  a  physical  laboratory 
will  in  many  instances  be  sufficient  to  fit  up  a 
rough  and  temporary,  but  yet  working,  model  of  the 
machine  to  be  investigated.  Of  course  a  better  plan 
would  be  to  draw  carefully  to  scale  diagrams  of  the 
essential  parts  of  the  machines  it  is  proposed  to  deal 
with,  planning  all  to  the  same  gauge  so  that  they  could 
be  interchanged,  and  to  have  them  made  by  a  scientific 
instrument  dealer.  By  whatever  means,  however, 
the  material  is  provided,  the  method  of  work  is  some- 
what as  follows.  Suppose,  as  a  simple  instance,  the 
type  of  machine  chosen  is  the  Wheel  and  Axle.  A  good 
model  is  first  exhibited  and  made  to  do  some  light 
work.  It  is  then  carefully  sketched  in  the  boys'  note- 
books, and  the  class  are  afterwards  in  the  laboratory 
required  to  perform  a  set  of  experiments  leading  up  to 
an  understanding  of  the  principle  underlying  the  use 
of  this  machine.  They  would  first  be  told  to  fit  up  a 
lever  with  unequal  arms.  A  few  minutes'  use  of  this 
lever  with  varying  weights  will  make  clear  the  law  of 
moments.  Next  foUows  a  circular  disc  to  which  weights 
are  attached  at  different  points,  and  the  wheel  is  recog- 
nised as  a  form  of  lever.  Then  the  problem  of  how 
to  gain  an  advantage  from  the  use  of  two  such  wheels 
is  put  before  the  class  and  some  suggestion  leading  to 
the  wheel  and  axle  is  usually  forthcoming. 

Before  fitting  the  parts  together,  they  are  required 
to  make  a  simple  calculation  of  the  probable  Mechanical 
Advantage  to  be  gained  out  of  the  parts  they  propose 
to  use.  When  this  is  done  and  the  result  tested  by  ex- 
periment, they  find,  of  course,  that  the  actual  Mechanical 
Advantage  differs  considerably  from  that  which  they 
had  expected.  On  drawing  their  attention,  however, 
to  the  rates  of  movement  of  the  weight  lifted  and 
of  the  point  at  which  the  power  is  applied,  they 
find  that  their  calculation  has,  in  reality,  given  them 
the  Speed  Ratio,  and  they  can  now  appreciate  something 


of  the  importance  of  Friction.  The  Principle  of  Work 
seems  to  introduce  itself  naturally  here  and  without 
appearing  to  be  of  an  abstract  nature,  since  a  boy  can 
immediately  apply  it  to  the  machine  he  is  studying. 
The  term  Efficiency  will  also  have  a  real  meaning,  and 
possibly  preliminary  ideas  on  such  subjects  as  the 
Conservation  of  Energy,  and  the  Conversion  of  Energy 
into  Heat  might  be  introduced. 

To  sum  up  the  possible  net  result  of  a  lesson  upon 
some  such  system  as  this.  I  think  that  interest  is 
aroused  and  sustained ;  that  a  useful,  though  of 
necessity  incomplete,  understanding  of  machines  based 
upon  this  type  has  been  obtained  ;  that  certain 
general  principles,  for  example.  Speed  Ratio,  Mechanical 
Advantage,  Moments,  &c.,  have  become  concrete 
realities  ;  and,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  the. 
boy  recognises  some  of  the  respects  in  which  his  know- 
ledge is  insufficient  and  where  further  work  is  needed, 
and  would,  when  called  upon  to  do  so  in  a  later  course, 
investigate,  let  us  say,  the  Laws  of  Friction,  without 
feeling  that  they  stand  apart  from  the  range  of|_his 
experience.  %• 

The  section  dealing  with  electricity  presents  little 
or  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  material.  Preliminary 
notions  upon  the  scope  and  general  utility  of  its  appli- 
cation are  given  by  the  exhibition  of  motors,  dynamos, 
a  model  telegraph  outfit,  electric  bells,  glow  and  arc 
lamps,  electro-plating  apparatus,  &c.  Then  follows 
some  work  upon  the  usual  methods  of  detecting  and 
manipulating  current,  the  use  of  switches,  resistance 
coils,  simple  galvanometers,  shunts  and  the  like,  and 
the  boys  are  now  ready  to  attempt  to  fit  together  for 
themselves  rough  representations  of  whichever  of|"the 
above  appliances  is  chosen  for  the  immediate  occasion. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  whether  this  work  can  be 
undertaken  de  novo  during  the  lesson  itself,  or  whether 
the  services  of  the  laboratory  assistant  will  be  pre- 
viously required,  must  depend  upon  circumstances ; 
not  infrequently  the  parts  of  discarded  apparatus  can 
be  utiUsed  for  this  purpose. 

In  his  efforts  to  set  his  model  in  working  order,  and 
to  adjust  the  current  to  a  suitable  strength,  a  boy  can 
hardly  fail  to  gain  some  insight  into  many  subjects 
which  are  usually  treated  from  a  quantitative  standpoint, 
before  any  idea  of  their  utility  is  acquired.  As  examples 
of  these  I  might  mention  : 

The  influence  of  the  length,  thickness,  material,  of  a 
wire  upon  its  resistance. 

The  multiplying  effect  of  many  turns  of  wire. 

The  effect  of  wires  in  series  and  parallel. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  electricity  will  thus  be  introduced  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  will  readily  impress  themselves  upon  a  boy's 
memory.  The  knowledge  gained  is,  of  course,  so  far 
only  qualitative,  yet  I  hope  to  find  that  when  these 
subjects  in  the  following  year  are  treated  quantitatively 
interest  will  be  more  readily  sustained,  through  the 
feeling  that  they  are  matters  of  practical  utihty. 

The  sections  relating  to  light  and  sound  lend  them- 
selves perhaps  the  most  easily  of  all  to  this  treatment. 
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Models  representing  the  telescope,  microscope,  magic- 
lantern,  the  photographic  camera  and  the  action  of 
spectacles  as  aids  to  vision  can  readily  be  set  up,  and 
by  means  of  paper  screens  placed  in,  and  parallel  to, 
the  rays  from  an  illuminant,  the  course  of  these  through 
the  various  lenses  is  at  once  apparent  and  can  be  sketched 
with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  Though  formulae  and 
numerical  quantities  are  avoided,  the  various  effects 
of  curvature,  nature  of  the  glass,  &c.,  are  understood 
in  general  outline  and  once  more  the  need  of  further 
and  more  exact  study  is  made  obvious. 
1  The  slit  and  prism  again,  with  sheets  of  coloured 
glass,  provides  material  for  many  delightful  and  suggestive 
experiments  upon  colour,  while  an  examination  and 
reproduction  of  models  representing  organ-pipes,  sirens 
and  a  few  string  instruments  seems  a  more  rational  way 
of  introducing  the  study  of  sound  than  by  starting  with 
the  frequency  of  a  vibrating  string  and  working  up  to 
its  applications. 

I  As  a  recapitulation  of  the  points  I  wish  to  bring 
forward  I  would  suggest : 

(i)  That  much  of  the  work  given  to  beginners,  some- 
times arduous  and  in  its  nature  often  uninteresting  to 
them,  could  be  mastered  rapidly  by  a  boy  of  more  mature 
mind  and  is  not  worth  the  time  it  occupies. 

(2)  That  it  is  our  prevailing  custom  to  require  boys 
to  investigate  laws  and  principles  in  a  way  that  entirely 
isolates  them  from  their  practical  applications,  and 
that  these  would  be  better  deferred  until  such  time  as 
their  work  upon  matters  of  obvious  interest  brings 
them  forward  of  necessity. 

I  (3)  That  conversely  much  of  the  work  usually  taken 
Tip  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  could  with  advantage 
be  introduced,  from  a  qualitative  point  of  view,  in 
the  first  year. 

'  (4)  That  such  work  would  lead  by  a  natural  sequence 
to  a  readier  appreciation  of  quantitative  properties. 
I  I  think  it  is  likely  that  a  boy  who  had  worked  through 
such  a  course  as  I  have  attempted  to  describe  would 
have  his  interest  aroused — he  would  understand  some- 
thing of  the  principles  governing  the  application  of 
natural  laws.  His  knowledge  would  be  wide,  though 
•of  necessity  superficial,  yet  scientific  because  based 
•on  his  own  experiments  and  his  own  experience.  The 
difficulties  he  would  have  to  overcome  in  making  and 
using  many  pieces  of  simple  apparatus  and  machines 
and  in  contriving  to  make  them  "  work  "  would  provide 
enough  mental  exercise  and  he  would  in  many  instances 
see  the  limitations  of  his  knowledge  and  recognise  in 
what  direction  he  must  pursue  his  study  in  a  later 
course.  This  last  effect  is,  I  consider,  of  great  im- 
portance and  may  lead  to  some  approximation  of  that 
Utopian  condition  of  mind  we  all  try  to  produce — the 
spirit  of  original  research. 

With  regard  to  the  second  year's  work,  I  propose  as 
far  as  possible  to  avoid  breaking  new  ground,  but  to 
select  from  those  subjects  in  which  his  first  year's 
work  has  shown  a  boy  that  further  knowledge  was 
needed,  such  as  seem  most  suitable,  and  to  treat  these 
in  a  somewhat  more  "  intensive "  manner    as  before 


drawing  the  material  from  all  the  chief  branches  of 
physics. 

I  am,  I  think,  only  suggesting  what  is  now  universally 
done  in  the  teaching  of  language.  We  learn  the  use 
of  the  language  first  and  defer  the  study  of  its  laws 
and  grammar,  while  in  mathematics  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  learn  only  those  branches  which  have  a 
direct  and  practical  application  to  other  subjects,  and 
to  leave  the  purely  academic  side  to  the  specialist. 


The  Vanity  of  Artificial 

Languages  gy  C.  S.  Bremner 


In  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  December  last,  M. 
J.  Novicow  has  an  article,  thirty-five  pages  in  length, 
in  which  he  examines  the  chances  of  French  as  the  inter- 
national language,  or,  as  he  styles  it,  the  auxiliary 
language.  I  propose  to  summarise  his  arguments 
against  Esperanto  ever  assuming  this  position,  and  to 
give  some  reasons  of  my  own  why  English,  rather  than 
French,  should  be  the  international  language  of  the 
future.  The  title  adopted  above  is  that  of  M.  Novicow's 
second  chapter. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  men 
who  have  recognised  the  imperious  need  of  an  inter- 
national language,  and  that  national  amours-propres 
will  oppose  the  adoption  of  a  natural  idiom,  have  tried 
to  solve  the  difficulty  by  creating  an  artificial  one. 
These  attempts  have  multiplied  in  our  day ;  even  at 
the  present  moment  there  are  several  in  the  field.  When 
it  is  a  question  of  enjoyment,  of  pleasure,  amour-propre 
often  retires  into  the  background  ;  the  sum  of  agreeable 
emotions  is  victorious  over  it.  Amour-propre  has  never 
prevented  a  language  assuming  the  ascendency  in  the 
past,  as,  for  instance,  Greek  in  the  Eastern  Empire, 
Tuscan  in  Italy,  Saxon  in  Germany,  French  in  Europe. 
In  what  way  could  any  artificial  language  hold  amour- 
propre  in  check  ?  Thus,  if  a  German  object  on  this 
ground  to  use  depuis,  contre  and  jusque,  why  should 
he  use  depui,  kontra  and  usque,  the  forms  which  these 
words  take  in  Universal  ? 

To  my  mind,  Esperanto  is  absurd.  Its  inventor, 
M.  Zamenhof,  is  not  satisfied  with  the  twenty-six  letters 
of  the  European  alphabet,  but  adds  three  more  of  his 
own,  c,  g  and  s,  each  with  the  circumflex  accent.  Thus 
from  the  offset  he  complicates  instead  of  simplifying. 
"  I  am  up  in  arms  against  the  suggestion  that  I  should 
submit  to  the  lucubrations  of  this  Warsaw  doctor." 
There  are  other  artificial  languages  that  appeal  more 
to  me — for  instance.  Universal,  the  creation  of  M.  Mole- 
naar.  It  appears  that,  besides  the  defunct  Volapiik, 
there  are  European,  Tal  and  a  few  more  ;  we  are 
informed  that  the  Esperantists  attack  those  other 
audacious  inventors  of  languages  with  animosity  and 
contempt.     (Indeed,    one    rather    catches    a   glimpse 
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of  the  Kilkenny  cats  on  the  field  of  combat.)  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  individual  amours-propres  are  far  more 
acute  and  actively  hostile  than  collective  ones. 

The  claim  is  made  that  these  artificial  languages  are 
easy.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  They  are  most  difficult. 
Even  if  their  grammar  and  syntax  be  easy,  the  student 
requires  to  learn  an  entirely  new  vocabulary  and  an 
unknown  series  of  inflexions.  A  mixed  system,  based 
on  several  languages,  becomes  easy  only  when  one 
knows  all  its  component  languages.  For  Esperanto  to 
be  easy,  you  must  know  French,  English,  German, 
Russian,  Latin,  Greek.  All  very  fine !  The  law  of 
movement  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance,  but  in  the 
question  of  an  international  language  we  are  asked  first 
to  know  six  languages  to  make  this  seventh  easy  !  The 
human  mind  is  invited  to  work  in  direct  opposition  to 
a  natural  law. 

In  Esperanto  vost  stands  for  "  tail."  As  the  Russian 
word  is  khvost,  this  presents  no  difficulty  for  me  ;  *  but 
ho.v  is  it  easy  for  a  Frenchman  ?  The  same  is  true  of 
trink  (drink).  Kaj  stands  for  and  ;  if  you  know  Greek, 
kai  reminds  you  of  its  origin,  but  our  Frenchman  is  still 
out  of  it.  Similarly  bent  (woman)  and  efta  (key)  are 
derived  from  Arabic.  The  word  for  water  is  sibi ;  why 
not  acqua,  wasser,  or  something  recognisable  ?  The 
German  word  keller  (cellar)  appears  in  Esperanto  as 
kel ;  one  recognises  its  difformity  and  deformity  after 
explanation.  At  this  point  the  difficulty  of  homonymy 
appears  on  the  horizon.  Esperanto  has  the  word  glaso. 
Has  it  been  adopted  from  the  German  glas  (glass)  or 
the  Slave  voice  ?  The  English  word  bog  is  God  in 
Russian ;  most  is  a  bridge.  Homonjmis  are  very 
numerous  in  European  languages  ;  I,  who  know  six 
languages,  am  often  puzzled  as  to  which  well  Esperanto 
has  dipped  in.  A  mixed  system  lends  itself  to  con- 
fusion and  bewilderment.  Gradually  the  student  works 
his  way  into  a  homogeneous  language ;  imagine  a 
Swede  or  Italian  knowing  no  tongue  but  his  own,  doing 
battle  with  this  congeries,  this  conglomerate  of  remotely 
related  particles.  Call  it  what  you  will,  but  do  not 
call  it  easy. 

M.  Novicow  then  copies  out  for  us  a  sentence  in 
Universal.  To  serious  students  of  language  all  these 
jargons  and  hngoes  are  of  equal  value,  beauty,  utility. 

(i)  Lingi  pure  artifizial  es  totale  inkomprensibil  a 
prim  vist. 

(2)  La  langue  purement  artificielle  est  completement 
incomprehensible  ^  premiere  vue. 

(3)  Eine  gang  kiinstliche  Sprache  ist  voUkommen 
unverstaendlich  zum  ersten  Blicke. 

(4)  Vpolnie  iskoustvennyi  yasyk  soverchenno  ne 
poniaten  na  pervyi  vzgliad. 

There  is  no  resemblance  whatever  between  i,  3,  4. 
Why,  therefore,  should  the  German  and  the  Russian 
acquire  this  Universal  phrase  instead  of  2,  correct 
French  ?  In  what  way  is  either  advantaged  ?  If  they 
know  French,  why  trouble  to  leave  it  ?  To  make 
two  efforts  instead  of  one  is  to  follow  the  line  of 
greatest  resistance,  which  no  sane  person  does.  The 
*   M.  Novicow  is  a  Russian. 
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grammar  of  artificial  languages  is  said  to  be  easy, 
write  : 

io  es  instead  of     je  suis. 

tu  eseva  „  tu  etais. 

lo  esera  „  .       il  sera. 

Yet  new  inflections  must  be  learned,  and  their  resem- 
blance to  natural  inflections  causes  difficulty  and  con- 
fusion. As  already  stated,  there  is  a  choice  in  these 
manufactured  tongues— Universal,  Esperanto,  Volapiik, 
European,  Tal,  flectionless  Latin  and  all  those  that 
are  yet  to  come.  Who  is  to  choose  from  among  them  ? 
We  are  told  there  is  to  be  an  international  delegation 
elected  by  different  learned  bodies.  Will  its  decision 
be  accepted  universally  ?  Every  new  invention  may 
effect  an  improvement.  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn 
and  the  authority  to  draw  it  ?  Wherever  and  whoever, 
M.  Novicow  announces  his  intention  to  oppose.  He 
thinks  that  all  the  upholders  of  the  slighted  artificial 
tongues  save  the  successful  one  will  be  on  his  side  and 
millions  more.  Improvement  is  the  great  rock  on 
which  artificial  languages  split.  A  few  years  after  the 
invention  of  Volapiik  in  1879,  zealous  students  sug- 
gested alterations  which  they  termed  improvements. 
The  founder  rejected  them  with  indignation.  Then 
came  splits,  vituperation,  two  or  three  Volapiiks,  then 
silence.  Up  to  date  there  have  been  twelve  artificial 
languages  including  Volapiik  and  Esperanto. 

Where  is  the  literature  to  reward  the  student  for  his 
dnidgery  in  acquiring  a  new  language  ?  We  are 
promised  the  joy  of  translations.  Our  author  neatly 
says,  "  EUes  n'ont  pas  le  godt  du  terroir."  No  mother 
will  speak  Esperanto  to  her  child,  no  lover  woo  his 
mistress  by  this  medium.  It  resembles  algebra,  and 
not  spoken  language  at  all. 

Just  fancy  a  man  eloquent  in  Esperanto  !  At  inter- 
national congresses  a  speaker  can  at  least  interest,  move 
and  convince  that  section  of  the  audience  that  knows 
his  tongue.  But  will  this  dull,  lifeless  jargon  do  aught 
but  bore  the  audience  ?  No  Cicero,  no  Bossuet  will 
ever  arise  to  use  it. 

And  finally,  artificial  languages  are  necessarily  and 
irredeemably  ugly.  These  hybrid  and  bastard  compro- 
mises have  not  received  the  impress  of  soul  and  genius  ; 
nor  will  they  ever.  Italians  have  altered  tectus,  maximus, 
to  tetto,  massimo  ;  English  glides  over  the  Saxon  gutturals 
and  says  day,  enough,  for  daeg,  genog.  These  changes 
are  the  gradual  work  of  millions  of  human  beings,  who 
toil  as  unconsciously  as  the  coral  insect  at  the  reef. 
How  can  one  man  imagine  that  alone  he  can  achieve  a 
great,  an  admirable  idiom  ?  *  An  artificial  language  is 
an  aberration  of  the  human  mind  ;  it  must  be  classed 
with  the  squaring  of  the  circle,  astrology,  phrenology 
and  alchemy.  M.  Novicow  advises  the  French  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  artificial  language,  but  to  leave 
them  all  severely  alone.  The  advice  is  good ;  the 
English-speaking  peoples  will  also  do  well  to  follow  it. 

*  How  few  men  ever  consciously  invent  a  word,  and  how 
well  a  noble  language  can  dispense  with  invented  monstrosities 
that  are  planted  on  it.  Cf.  telephone,  automobile,  gramophone, 
familistery,  &c. 
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'  Will  English  be  the  international  language  of  the  future  ? 
A  large  part  of  M.  Novicow's  article  is  devoted  to 
showing  that  the  future  world-language  will  be  French. 
I  venture  to  differ  from  him ;  in  my  opinion  that 
language  will  be  English,  and  for  several  reasons. 

The  first  two  reasons  lie  in  the  character  of  the  English 
language.  It  has  the  simplest  grammar,  the  least  of 
that  absurdity  known  as  concord,  of  the  four  principal 
European  tongues.  The  second  reason  is  that  English 
is  an  astonishing  fusion  of  the  Teutonic  and  Romance 
languages.  In  itself  it  unites  several  of  the  chief 
elements  of  the  three  other  chief  languages.  It  has  a  Teu- 
tonic base  which  appeals  to  all  the  Germanic  peoples  ; 
simple  English  words  are  Anglo-Saxon,  sisters  of  Dutch, 
first  cousins  of  German  and  the  Scandinavian  tongues. 
But  the  vast  majority  of  English  words,  at  least  three- 
fourths,  are  of  French  and  Latin  origin.  It  forms  a 
wonderful  blend,  giving  a  range,  a  depth,  a  choice  that 
no  homogeneous  language  can  offer.  Of  itself  the 
wealth  of  a  language  does  not  necessarily  commend  it 
and  further  its  chances  as  a  world  language.  But  it 
permits  the  student  to  select  from  it  words  that  most 
nearly  resemble  his  own,  and  gradually  to  extend  his 
knowledge.  C'est  le  premier  fas  qui  coute.  When 
Frenchmen  or  Italians  begin  to  study  English  they 
often  use  desire,  retire,  procure,  arrive,  pardon,  par- 
ticipate, grand,  magazine,  where  we  should  say  wish, 
go  away,  get,  come,  forgive,  share,  big,  shop.  As  long 
as  the  law  of  association  of  ideas  works,  they  will 
choose  the  word  that  most  resembles  their  own.  In  geo- 
graphical position  and  in  language  the  Englishman 
unites  Northern  and  Southern  Europe ;  it  is  a  priceless 
advantage  from  a  certain  point  of  view. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  its  relation  to  the  principal 
European  tongues  that  the  position  of  English  is  advan- 
tageous. Ever  since  the  dawn  of  history,  empire 
seems  to  have  moved  westward  in  a  great  wave  ;  the 
tendency  of  modem  empires  is  to  last  a  much  shorter 
period  than  did  the  ancient  empires.  This  may  be 
due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  co-existence  of  powerful 
and  important  rivals,  ready  to  snatch  the  sceptre  the 
moment  its  holder  falters  or  stumbles.  In  modern 
Europe  we  have  seen  the  empire  of  Spain,  Holland, 
France  and  Britain  in  succession.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  believe  that  France  is  played  out ;  but  she  has 
not  shown  the  capacity  for  government  that  Britain 
has  shown.  Britain  knows  none  of  all  that  trivial,  fussy 
and  extremely  expensive  interference  with  liberty  that 
distinguishes  all  our  continental  neighbours  in  their  colo- 
nising efforts.  The  French  have  the  expression  laisser 
faire  in  their  language,  but  England  has  the  spirit  in 
dealing  with  her  colonies.  We  defend  them  against 
their  enemies,  actively  and  in  diplomacy  ;  with  trifling 
exceptions*  they  have  the  defences  of  the  Empire  at 
their  command  and  make  us  scarcely  any  return.  Does 
•  The  cost  of  the  Navy  for  1906-7  was  ;^3i, 870,000 ;  it  is 
more  than  doubled  since  1894.  India  and  the  Colonies  contri- 
buted the  paltry  sum  of  ;^43i,5oo. 


any  one  doubt  that  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa  will  one  day  be  great  and  independent 
nations  ?  Our  dealings  with  our  colonies,  it  must  be 
admitted,  are  chiefly  based  on  commercial  considera- 
tions ;  to  do  England  justice  she  hardly  ever  alludes 
to  her  striking  generosity,  a  generosity  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire — which  was  founded 
and  maintained  on  compulsion  and  slavery — or  in  that 
of  existing  nations.  This  state  of  affairs  has  a  weak 
place  from  the  economic  point  of  view :  the  burden 
may  prove  heavy  for  the  British  taxpayer.  But  from 
the  more  abstract  point  of  view  of  assisting  English  to 
the  position  of  the  international  language  it  is  admirable. 
And  it  is  being  achieved  unconsciously  ;  it  has  not  been 
the  direct  aim. 

The  tide  of  Empire  seems  rolling  ever  westward. 
How  long  Britain  will  retain  the  sceptre  is  a  question 
that  need  hardly  be  raised  so  far  as  the  supremacy  of 
the  English  language  is  concerned.  The  United  States 
have  hitherto  shown  little  capacity  for  government  and 
a  good  deal  for  corruption.  Yet  the  energy  and  expan- 
siveness  of  the  new  republic,  her  great  population  and 
powers  of  assimilation,  render  her  more  likely  to  be  the 
coming  power  than  Germany. 

M.  Novicow   thinks    that    the    great    work    of    the 
twentieth  century  wUl  be  the  colonisation  of  South 
America,  just  as  that  of  North  America  has  occupied 
the  nineteenth.     He  thinks  that  French  will  be  the 
future  language  of  that  continent.     Meantime  it  must 
be  noted  that  Spanish  and  Portuguese  are  in  jwssession, 
and  that  to  uproot  even  alien  languages  is  not  easy.     In 
view  of  the  commercial  supremacy  of  Britain  and  the 
proximity  of  North  America,  which  is  nothing  if  not 
active  in  conquering  fresh  fields  for  trade,  I  see  scarcely 
any  chance  there  whatever  for  French.     Our  author's 
method  of  manipulating  figures  to  prove  his  hypothesis 
is  somewhat  disingenuous.     Will  it  be  believed  that  he 
reckons  700,000,000  as  the  possible  future  clients  of 
French,  200,000,000  of  whom  are  to  be  located  in  South 
America  ?    Meantime  there  are  40,000,000  there  to-day. 
It  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  Perette  with  the  milk-pail  on 
her  head  and  the  future  dairy-farm  in  her  mind's  eye. 
The  English-speaking  peoples  all  over  the  world  number, 
according  to  Novicow,  140,000,000.     He  never  bestows  so 
much  as  a  glance  on  India  and  Ceylon,  which  together 
have  a  population  of  about  304,000,000.  Nearly  every  man 
in  India  wants  a  post  under  the  Imperial  Government. 
None  can  be  a  telegraph-clerk  nor  railway  guard  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  tongue  of  the  Sahib  log.     India 
is  the  brightest  jewel  of  the  crown  imperial.     It  might 
fall  from  that  crown  during  the  present  century ;   even 
then  the  uprooting  of  English  would  be  as  difficult  a 
task  as  the  elimination  of  French  in  Canada.     M.  Novi- 
cow offers  the  gentle  reader  the  hypothesis  of  200,000,000 
people  speaking  French  in  South  America  ;   I  offer  him 
the  fact  (and  facts  are  "  chiels  that  winna  ding  ")  of 
300,000,000  in  India,  the  ambitious  and  educated  portion 
of  which  must  and  does  speak  English.     Our  mission- 
aries, men  and  women  of  high  character,  believe  that 
they  are  called  to  convert  the  "  heathen  "  to  an  en- 
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lightened  religion  ;  they  are  indefatigable  in  preaching 
Christianity  to  Oriental  peoples.  Whatever  the  spiritual 
effect  of  their  work,  they  are  the  pioneers  of  Western 
civilisation,  and  carry  our  language  and  literature  to 
remote  places.  I  well  remember  a  visit  to  Amritsir, 
where  I  viewed  the  famous  Golden  Temple.  Afterwards 
I  entered  a  large  embroidery  store,  over  which  a  young 
Mohammedan  accompanied  me.  I  complimented  him 
on  his  excellent  English,  acquired  at  the  mission  schoo]. 
He  had  attended  it  for  years,  and  when  asked  if  he  had 
been  converted  he  replied  :  "  Oh,  no.  My  father  always 
says  to  me,  '  Karim,  listen  attentively  to  the  language 
of  the  sahibs  ;  it  is  most  imfwrtant  for  your  future.  As 
to  their  religion,  that  is  another  thing.'  "  I  am  credibly 
informed  that  there  is  a  great  reform  movement  pro- 
ceeding in  China ;  on  all  sides  English  is  demanded. 
I  read  in  the  press  last  summer  that  any  English  man 
or  woman  who  has  the  slightest  capacity  for  teaching 
can  make  a  living  by  teaching  English  to  the  Chinese. 

M.  Novicow  thinks  that  the  French  are  more 
"  sympathetic  "  to  the  world  at  large  than  any  other 
nation.  If  this  means  anything  at  all,  it  probably 
signifies  a  rallentando  movement  in  the  sense  of  rivalry 
that  is  prevalent  among  the  great  nations  with  regard 
to  the  position  of  France.  We  recently  saw  her  discard 
an  able  Foreign  Minister  at  the  dictation  of  Germany. 
No  nation  is  "  sympathetic  "  to  a  rival  where  the  spirit 
of  rivalry  is  tense  and  truculent.  Was  France  "  sym- 
pathetic "  when  she  waged  war  against  the  whole 
civilised  world  between  1790  and  1815  ?  I  do  not  think 
France  is  played  out  any  more  than  Sweden  is  played 
out,  a  country  where  the  traveller  may  observe  an 
admirable  civilisation.  But  at  the  present  moment 
the  nations  that  feel  to  the  full  the  spirit  of  rivalry  are 
Britain,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  and  two  of 
these  are  English-speaking. 

M.  Novicow  tells  us  that  England  is  immensely  impor- 
tant in  commerce,  and  then  assures  us  that  no  language 
can  become  the  international  tongue  founded  solely  on 
commerce  as  its  speciality.  I  agree,  and  desire  to  point 
out  to  him  that  the  supremacy  of  English  rests  on 

(i)  Its  composite  character,  uniting  in  itself  Germanic 
and  Romance  elements. 

(2)  On  England's  known  capacity  for  government ; 
her  yoke  is  easy,  her  burden  light. 

(3)  On  the  expansion  of  the  Empire.  Our  colonies 
became  English  when  the  rest  of  the  world  was  slumber- 
mg  and  sleepmg,  like  the  five  foolish  virgins,  with  regard 
to  colonial  expansion.  It  is  almost  comic  to  realise  how 
unconscious  England  was  when  she  laid  the  foundations 
of  her  Empire.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  great  individuals, 
not  England  as  a  nation,  laid  those  foundations. 

(4)  England's  commerce.  Not  only  has  she  a  great 
industrial  development,  but  she  is  the  world's  carrier 
besides.  And  again  out  of  the  trio  of  great  rivals, 
Britain,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  two  are 
EngHsh-speaking.  The  Anglo-Saxon  rushes  to  the 
other  end  of  the  world  on  business  whilst  the  French- 
man's mother  is  reflecting  whether  or  no  she  can  part 
with  her  beloved  son. 


(5)  M.  Novicow  alludes  to  French  literature  in  a  way 
that  might  make  a  tyro  fancy  that  English' literature 
could  scarcely  be  named  in  the  same  breath.  There 
may  be  some  special  branch  in  which  English  is  inferior 
to  French ;  if  so,  I  do  not  know  which  it  is.  I  limit 
myself  to  pointing  out  two  branches  in  which  English 
is  superior  to  French,  and  I  believe  to  all  other  literatures 
whatever :  in  moral  poetry  and  in  literature  for  the 
young.  To  the  literary  man  the  first  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, to  the  workaday  world  the  second,  for  it  touches 
every  nation.  Healthy,  clean,  sensible,  clever,  amusing, 
it  has  every  quality  to  recommend  it  to  parents 
and  educators.  It  is  largely  translated  into  modern 
languages,  especially  into  French,  German,  and  Italian  ; 
other  nations  appear  unable  to  produce  suitable  litera- 
ture for  young  people,  whereas  we  are  embarrassed 
with  the  wealth  of  ours.  When  I  asked  Italian  ladies 
why  they  were  anxious  that  their  children  should  learn 
English,  they  almost  invariably  answered  that  our 
young  people's  literature  is  delightful,  even  in  Italian 
translations.  An  Italian  professor  and  author  who 
knows  English  well  assured  me  that  the  output  in 
English  literature,  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  &c., 
is  greater  than  that  of  all  other  nations  put  together. 
Whenever  the  young  Frenchman  can,  he  flies  to  Zola 
and  his  congeners ;  the  young  Italian  to  d'Annunzio. 
The  existence  of  erotic  literature,  coupled  with  the 
absence  of  healthy  works  for  young  people,  is  a  fatal 
conjunction :  the  former  carries  all  before  it,  even  and 
including  public  decency.  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  this  admirable  literature,  with  its  many  lessons  and 
reminders  of  duty  and  devotion,  counts  for  nothing  in 
the  Englishman's  capacity  to  govern,  in  the  respect  his 
personality  inspires  among  Oriental  peoples.  In  the 
book  that  James  Darmesteter  wrote  of  his  impressions 
of  India,  few  thmgs  excited  his  admiration  more  than 
to  see  un  petit  jeune  homme  of  twenty-five  governing 
some  portion  of  an  Indian  district,  a  million  human 
beings  under  his  care. 

The  relative  importance  of  French  and  English  is 
more  than  an  academic  question.  We  may  make  an 
arm-chair  discussion  of  it,  but  practical  convenience  will 
solve  it,  if  not  to-day,  to-morrow.  The  Chinese  use  a 
language  called  "  pigeon  English "  for  conducting 
business.  In  Miss  Kingsley's  book  on  Western  Africa 
she  found  a  similar  language  as  she  ascended  the  river 
Ogow6;  she  gives  several  amusing  specimens  of  it. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  travelling  in  Sweden,  I  went 
to  Naas  to  visit  the  important  Sloyd  institution.  I 
found  there  men  and  women  of  various  nationalities, 
all  teachers,  who  were  taking  a  holiday  course  in  Sloyd. 
To  my  surprise,  the  language  Dr.  Oitto  Solomon  used 
in  that  remote  village  for  the  conveyance  of  his  ideas 
was  English.  In  the  Prussian  classical  schools  French 
used  to  be  obligatory  and  English  optional.  Within 
the  last  few  months,  the  regulation  to  take  effect  at 
Easter,  English  has  been  made  obligatory  and  French 
optional.  French  used  to  be  the  language  most 
studied  and  used  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  Egypt 
during  the  period  of  the  Dual  Control ;  since  England 
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assumed  responsibility  for  the  government,  English  is 
fast  becoming  the  predominant  language.  The  Govern- 
ment desires  the  vernacular  to  be  used  in  Egj'ptian 
education ;  but  Egyptian  parents  demand  the  use  of 
English  as  most  helpful  in  the  future  careers  of  their 
sons.  We  have  here  yielded  to  a  genuine  popular 
demand.  French  will  not  suffer  eclipse  on  account  of 
these  facts  ;  in  our  British  schools  twenty  girls  and 
boys  study  French  for  one  that  studies  any  other 
modern  language.  Even  our  elementary  schools  are 
beginning  to  take  it  up.  It  is  a  great  language  and 
has  a  great  literature  to  reward  its  students.  It  is 
true  now,  and  I  believe  it  will  remain  true  for  an  in- 
definite period,  that  no  man  or  woman  can  claim  to  be 
cultured  without  a  knowledge  of  French ;  nor  will  the 
traveller  travel  conveniently  in  certain  parts  of  Europe 
without  it.  But  the  chances  of  French  as  the  inter- 
national language  are  diminishing  at  the  present  moment ; 
the  conditions  that  obtain  to-day,  and  that  are  likely 
to  prevail  finally,  all  point  to  English.  M.  Novicow 
tells  us  that  he  has  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
French  that  theirs  is  the  language  of  the  future  ;  it  is 
an  important  admission,  one  that  does  credit  to  French 
intelligence. 

In  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  February  number  of 
School,  Miss  A.  E.  Lawrence  reminds  me  that  I  wrote, 
"  Every  linguistic  creation  is  the  work  of  one  individual 
only,"  and  adds  that  I  am  "  apparently  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  Esperanto  has  that  qualification."  It  is 
true  that  a  man  can  invent  a  word  ;  it  is  an  absurdity 
to  state  that  a  man  can  invent  a  language.  I  once  saw 
a  girl  for  whom  an  eminent  surgeon,  Sir  Wm.  McCormick, 
had  made  an  artificial  nose.  It  was  better  than  no 
nose,  but  not  a  feature  to  evoke  admiration.  Other 
artificial  features  and  limbs  are  eyes,  teeth,  ear-drums, 
hands,  legs.  I  believe  there  is  quite  a  good  business 
to  be  done  in  these  things  for  those  who  need  them. 
They  make  artificial  men,  too  ;  sometimes  they  are 
in  Highland  costume  and  placed  at  the  doors  of  tobac- 
conists' shops.  But  no  man  expects  them  to  contribute 
to  the  world's  work  or  convenience,  any  more  than 
I  expect  Esperanto  to  prove  useful  or  valuable. 
Language  is  a  natural  product  of  evolution ;  it  is  not  a 
manufactured  article,  nor  can  it  ever  be.  The  fact  is, 
Esperanto  is  not  a  language  at  all.  It  is  a  thing  born 
dead  ;  no  breath  of  life  will  ever  animate  it  from  now 
till  the  sound  of  the  last  trump.  Miss  Lawrence  also 
writes  that  I  have  "  apparently  fallen  into  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  Esperanto  is  intended  to  supersede 
English."  It  is  very  evident  that  my  article  has  not 
been  sufficiently  animated  by  the  spirit  of  that  excellent 
American  mother  whose  children  were  going  off  to 
spend  a  day  in  the  woods.  Accompanying  them  to 
the  doorstep  with  manj  warnings  and  admonitions,  she 
called  out  finally  :  "  And  whatever  you  do,  don't  put 
beans  up  your  noses."  Esperantists  are  evidently  people 
of  great  courage,  but  few  will  dream  of  attributing  to 
them  a  design  so  vast  as  the  supersession  of  English. 

An  Italian  university  professor  and  enthusiastic 
believer  in  the  greatness  and  the  future  of  our  language 


writes  me :  "  English  is  the  richest  language  ...  for 
its  wonderful  literature,  for  its  diffusion,  for  the  civilisa- 
tion and  greatness  of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  We 
may  well  say  that  every  man  who  studies  it  has  two 
countries— his  own  and  England."  According  to  him, 
learned  men  should  strive  to  attain  a  thorough  command 
of  English  as  most  useful  for  "  science,  letters,  and  every 
precious  manifestation  of  human  talent  and  activity." 

Now  we  need  not  be  so  Chauvinistic,  so  unable  to 
adopt  the  objective  point  of  view,  as  refuse  to  admit 
that  France  is  the  second  country  chosen  by  large 
numbers  of  the  educated  classes  on  the  continent, 
especially  among  the  smaller  countries  like  Hungary, 
Servia,  Roumania.  In  France  they  find  their  intellec- 
tual home  ;  sometimes  their  predilection  for  her  civilisa- 
tion surpasses  their  patriotism.  But  I  venture  to  believe 
that  when  some  great,  comprehensive  intelligence  sums 
up,  in  true  Spencerian  fashion,  the  indebtedness  of  the 
world  to  England  in  the  fields  of  literature,  science,  good 
government,  invention,  industry,  and  the  amenities  of 
life  generally,  it  will  surpass  the  indebtedness  to  any 
other  single  nation.  In  the  province  of  government 
alone,  all  other  nations,  including  France,  have  to  learn 
from  us  ;  and  government  is  the  greatest  of  human 
activities,  the  supreme  achievement  of  civilisation. 

We  are  by  no  means  pre-eminent  in  every  field  ;  even 
in  our  boasted  good  government  and  devotion  to  liberty 
there  is  much  to  cause  grave  concern.  But  as  every 
civilised  nation  has  had  to  borrow  from  us  in  govern- 
ment, science,  industry  and  commerce  more  than  we 
have  been  able  to  borrow  from  them,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  an  extravagant  or  Chauvinistic  claim  to  ask  that 
English  be  accepted  as  the  international  medium  of 
communication. 

The  late  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh  was  content  to  submerge 
his  identity  in  the  work  of  which  he  was  the  founder 
and  mainstay.  Nevertheless,  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  incorporated 
by  Royal  Charter  in  1895  remains  as  a  memorial  of  his 
whole-hearted  and  life-long  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
the  children's  welfare.  In  public  estimation  its  chief 
work  is  considered  to  be  the  bringing  of  offenders  to 
punishment,  but  its  claim  to  gratitude  lies  rather  in  the 
widespread  educational  effect  of  its  activities  by  raising 
the  whole  standard  of  opinion  among  sections  of  the 
community  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  their  children. 
At  the  same  time,  the  work  has  not  been  free  from 
the  danger  which  always  exists  from  laying  too  great 
stress  upon  a  truth.  It  has  tended  to  aggravate  the 
weakening  of  parental  discipline,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  defects  in  the  national  life  at  the  present 
day.  This  result  was  quite  contrary  to  Mr.  Waugh 's 
aim,  which  was  to  preserve  family  life  and  insist  on 
the  discharge  of  parental  responsibility.  The  same 
tendency  may  be  noted  in  the  whole  trend  of  modern 
legislation  in  substituting  the  artificial  authority  of 
the  State  for  the  control  which  is  wanting  on  the  part 
of  the  parent.  To  this  danger  Mr.  Waugh  was  alive, 
and  by  his  death  the  children  have  lost  a  true  friend. 
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Letter-writing  in  School 

By  Ruth  Holland 

Some  months  ago  I  was  reading  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook 
Farm.  I  had  read  it  before,  but  this  time  I  was  par- 
ticularly struck  by  the  fact  that  Rebecca,  when  asked 
to  write  a  letter  at  school,  wished  to  pretend  to  be 
some  one  else  while  writing  it.  She  thought  it  would  be 
so  interesting  if  she  might  pretend  to  be  an  heiress  and, 
as  such,  write  a  letter  to  her  teacher. 

I  wondered  then  whether  other  children  might  not 
enjoy  writing  letters  while  pretending  to  be  some  one 
else  and  whether  the  "  pretending  "  might  not  also  be 
turned  to  good  account.  I  had  a  class  of  fifty  boys, 
their  ages  ranged  from  eleven  to  fourteen  years.  We 
were  studying  the  Civil  War  of  Charles  I.'s  time  and  I 
found  it  difl&cult  to  make  the  boys  understand  that 
both  the  Cavaliers  and  the  Roundheads  believed  that 
they  were  acting  for  the  good  of  their  country. 

Rebecca's  love  of  "  pretending  "  made  me  determine 
to  try  an  experiment.  During  our  next  history  lesson 
I  told  the  boys  that  we  would  discuss  the  struggle 
entirely  from  the  side  of  the  Cavaliers.  We  did  so,  and 
by  the  time  the  lesson  was  over  thought  unutterable 
things  of  the  Roundheads.  Then  I  asked  the  boys  to 
pretend  that  they  were  Cavaliers,  living  at  that  time, 
and  told  them  to  write  a  letter  to  a  friend  or  relative, 
also  a  Cavalier. 

The  boys  were  intensely  interested.  Addresses  were 
the  first  consideration.  They  knew  that  certain  parts 
of  the  country  supported  the  king  strongly  and  they 
chose  a  place  to  live  in.  Then  the  date  was  discussed. 
This  depended  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  letter  and 
they  had  to  decide  what  they  were  going  to  write  about. 

I  did  not,  I  confess,  expect  very  good  results,  but  I 
thought  the  efforts  made  to  write  such  letters  would 
help  the  boys  to  picture  life  in  those  times  more  vividly. 
The  letters,  when  finished,  were,  however,  much  better 
than  I  could  have  expected  and  very  original.  One 
boy  wrote  a  pathetic  little  letter,  lamenting  the  death 
of  the  king.  Several  wrote  home  from  battlefields. 
Many,  of  course,  had  most  wonderful  escapes.  One 
had  just  been  made  drummer-boy  and  was  exceedingly 
proud  of  it.  One  wrote,  resting  his  paper  on  the  butt  of 
his  gun ;  another  wrote  in  a  carriage,  having  obtained 
three  days'  leave  of  absence  from  Prince  Rupert  in 
order  to  go  to  his  brother,  who  was  lying,  mortally 
wounded,  in  a  house  some  distance  away.  This  letter 
ended  as  the  carriage  stopped.  Some  letters  were  more 
like  extracts  from  history  books,  but  the  task,  I  think, 
was  not  easy.  I  was  delighted  with  the  results  of  my 
experiment  and  have  made  much  use  of  such  letter- 
writing  ever  since. 

During  the  next  history  lesson  we  took  sides  with  the 
Parliament  and  hated  the  Cavaliers  just  as  we  had  the 
Roundheads.    This  led  the  boys  to  judge  both  sides 


more  tolerantly.  Then,  as  Roundheads,  more  letters  were 
written,  which  proved  just  as  interesting.  My  boys 
frequently  write  "  historical  "  letters  now  and  seem  to 
enjoy  doing  so  immensely,  while  they  take  the  keenest 
interest  in  their  history  lessons. 

After  geography  lessons,  they  pretend  they  are  Hving 
in  the  place  about  which  they  have  been  learning  and 
then  write  letters  telling  the  people  at  home  all  about  it. 
They  sometimes  make  queer  mistakes  of  course,  but 
these  are  easily  corrected,  and  with  them  many  wrong 
impressions  are  swept  away.  Such  corrections,  too,  are 
seldom  forgotten. 

I  believe  that  letter-writing  of  this  kind  might  become 
very  general  in  schools.  It  quickens  the  imagination, 
gives  a  broader  outlook,  teaches  tolerance  and  justice 
and  intensifies  interest  in  every  branch  of  school  work. 


School  Inspection 

By  F.  Roscoe 

With  the  development  of  educational  policy  and 
successive  changes  in  administration  the  work  of  school 
inspection  tends  to  become  increasingly  important 
from  the  point  of  view  of  State  and  school  alike.  The 
former  not  unnaturally  desires  satisfactory  assurances 
that  its  money  is  not  being  wasted,  while  the  latter 
realises  more  and  more  that  State  grants  are  essential  to 
its  well-being,  if  not  to  its  very  existence.  To  earn  the 
grants  the  school  must  win  the  commendation  of  the 
Government  inspector,  and  consequently  this  official  has 
it  in  his  jxjwer  to  influence  very  greatly  the  character  of 
the  work  done  in  those  schools  which  come  periodically 
under  his  survey.  A  complete  and  highly  organised 
system  of  inspection  involves  the  handing  over  of  many 
important  duties  to  a  few  officials,  with  whom  will  rest, 
in  large  measure,  the  final  decision  on  many  aspects  of 
school  work,  whose  advice  will  of  necessity  command 
regard,  and  whose  influence  for  good  or  ill  will  speedily 
become  manifest  in  the  schools  which  are  under  their 
care.  AH  this  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in  the  case 
of  the  primary  schools,  whicla  have  for  a  long  time  been 
subject  to  Government  control  and  afford  an  object- 
lesson  in  the  effects  of  inspection.  That  the  same  re- 
sults will  follow  from  the  establishment  of  inspection 
in  secondary  schools  is  by  no  means  certain,  since  the 
conditions  are  widely  different,  and  also  we  have  learnt 
something  of  what  to  avoid. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  observe  that  the  system 
of  secondary  school  inspection  is  being  built  up  in  a  way 
very  similar  to  that  which  was  followed  in  the  case  of 
primary  schools.  Sixty  years  ago  dames'  schools  and 
other  privately  managed  institutions  for  the  instruction 
of  poor  children  were  being  visited  by  Government 
inspectors,  who  issued  reports  and  decided  whether  a 
school  should  be  "  recognised,"  as  our  modern  phrase 
has  it.  Recognition,  followed  by  State  grants,  followed 
in  turn  by   annual  examinations,   inspectors'   reports. 


too 
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time-tables,  log-books,  registers  and  all  the  machinery 
for  constant  State  supervision,  these  form  the  headings 
of  the  story  of  Government  inspection  in  primary  schools 
and  are  being  repeated  in  the  case  of  secondary  schools. 

One  gloomy  chapter  will  not  bear  repetition,  namely, 
the  one  which  relates  to  individual  examination  and 
payment  by  results.  The  evil  results  of  this  system 
were  not  merely  that  it  forced  all  children,  fit  and  unfit 
alike,  along  the  narrow  groove  of  a  Code  syllabus,  but 
that  it  wholly  distorted  the  teacher's  view  of  his  function 
and  impressed  on  the  schools  an  utterly  false  influence. 
At  the  same  time  it  made  the  inspector  a  mechanical 
assessor  of  percentages,  a  tabulator  of  marks,  of  little 
more  use  to  the  school  than  any  other  ingenious  calcu- 
lating device  would  have  been.  The  generation  of 
teachers  which  grew  up  under  the  shadow  of  these  fear- 
ful visitations  of  Government  inspectors  has  not  yet 
passed  away.  Many  can  recall  the  nervous  dread  which 
heralded  the  approach  of  the  day,  the  timid  little  efforts 
in  the  way  of  brightening  the  schoolroom,  the  unwonted 
display  of  flowers  on  the  teacher's  desk,  and  the  oppor- 
tune arrival  of  a  school  manager  ready  to  take  the 
inspector  off  to  eat  the  sort  of  lunch  which  he  was 
believed  to  enjoy,  and  with  the  aid  of  its  benign  influence 
to  tone  down  any  unfortunate  mischance  during  the 
morning.  In  those  not  very  remote  days  the  inspector 
was  indeed  a  being  of  fearful  import  and  sighs  of  relief 
followed  his  departing  cab.  In  addressing  him  one  felt 
that  it  was  seemly  to  "  speak  low  and  in  a  bondsman's 
key,"  while  even  the  boldest  shrank  from  inviting  his 
counsel  or  advice.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
advice  would  have  been  forthcoming  and  have  been 
graciously  tendered,  but  the  situation  of  teacher  and 
inspector  was  not  that  of  colleagues,  but  rather  that  of 
cloth  and  yardstick.  The  latter  implement  cannot  be 
stiffer  or  more  impersonal  than  were  certain  inspectors 
under  the  former  regime,  although  others  contrived  to 
infuse  a  little  more  humane  spirit  into  their  dreary  task. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  evil  results  of  such  a 
system  of  inspection  do  not  cease  when  the  system  itself 
is  superseded.  The  teachers  and  inspectors  alike  have 
developed  a  certain  attitude  of  mind  towards  each  other 
and  their  work  and  find  it  difficult  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions.  This  fact  should  be  remembered 
when  the  results  of  the  new  system  of  inspection  in  lieu 
of  examination  are  being  considered  with  regard  to 
primary  schools.  The  old  plan  was  rigid  and  formal,  but 
easy  to  work,  and  it  called  for  no  exercise  of  great 
personal  qualities.  The  change  to  a  method  which  does 
demand  for  its  successful  working  a  spirit  of  high 
endeavour  in  the  teacher  and  a  fund  of  tact  and  judg- 
ment in  the  inspector  has  of  necessity  found  some  of 
the  older  generation  wanting.  Some  teachers  find  it 
difficult  to  walk  without  the  crutches  to  which  they  were 
so  long  accustomed,  while  a  few  inspectors  have  failed 
completely  to  realise  that  they  are  no  longer  mere 
critics  but  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  lending  a  helping 
hand. 

;.  The  secondary  schools  are  fortunate  in  coming  under 
inspection  free  from  any  heritage  of  bad  tradition.     To 


them  the  inspector  will  be,  from  the  beginning,  an 
adviser  rather  than  a  judge,  a  fellow  worker  in  educa- 
tion and  not  a  mere  taskmaster  appointed  by  the  State. 
This,  at  least,  is  clearly  part  of  the  best  thought  of  those 
who  have  to  control  the  work  from  Whitehall,  and  on  the 
whole  the  spirit  of  the  regulations  is  well  understood 
and  carried  out.  In  that  spirit  the  inspector  is  to 
regard  himself  and  to  be  regarded  by  the  teachers, 
whether  primary  or  secondary,  as  one  whose  main 
business  is  to  help  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  schools. 
To  this  end  he  will,  of  course,  take  note  of  existing 
deficiencies,  but  he  will  do  so,  not  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  enshrining  them  in  a  report,  but  as  material  for  help- 
ful suggestion  and  wise  counsel.  Such  criticisms  as  he 
makes  he  must  be  prepared  to  justify  and  his  sugges- 
tions should  be  received,  not  as  commands,  but  as 
matter  for  consideration.  His  visits  to  the  school  should 
be  welcome,  for  he  will  bring  not  only  a  set  of  regulations 
and  "  prefatory  memoranda,"  but  a  fresh  stock  of  ideas, 
gathered  from  other  schools,  from  his  private  reading 
and  from  his  experience.  All  this  calls  for  qualities  as 
well  as  qualifications  and  it  will  be  no  easy  task  for  the 
inspector  to  sink  the  assessor  in  the  adviser  and  to 
listen  with  equanimity  while  his  suggestions  are  criticised. 
Still  less  will  it  be  easy  for  him  to  refrain  from  pressing 
his  point  when  he  sees  that  the  criticisms  have  little 
weight.  Yet  even  this  he  must  sometimes  bring  him- 
self to  do,  recognising  that  a  good  method  is  less  im- 
portant than  a  willing  spirit,  and  that  a  teacher  will 
sometimes  receive  a  suggestion  unfavourably,  not  on  its 
merits,  but  because  he  feels  that  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
his  school.  In  such  cases  the  inspector  has  to  distinguish 
between  sheer  inertia  and  well-founded  hesitation. 

It  is  clear  that  such  qualities  as  will  be  required  in  the 
new  generation  of  inspectors  are  as  rare  as  those  of  the 
ideal  teacher,  and  with  the  new  responsibilities  the  work 
which  they  do  is  invested  with  a  fresh  and  vital  import- 
ance to  education.  This  being  so,  we  may  well  con- 
sider how  the  best  men  are  to  be  selected  and  what 
previous  training  should  be  looked  for.  The  present 
method  of  selection  is  based  on  nomination,  as  every- 
body knows,  and  since  this  method  affords  at  least  a 
chance  of  attaching  some  weight  to  personal  qualities 
as  distinct  from  scholarship  or  examination  aptitude,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  retained.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  to  avoid  any  suspicion  of  jobbery. 
The  story  is  told  of  an  ambitious  youth  fresh  from 
Oxford  who  desired  to  become  an  inspector  and  sought 
the  help  of  a  certain  officid  at  Whitehall,  who  cynically 
replied :  "  Go  and  marry  a  relative  of  the  President  of  the 
Council."  The  implication  contained  in  this  advice  is 
far  from  just,  but  a  system  of  nomination  must  always 
be  open  to  the  suspicion  of  favouritism  unless  the 
conditions  precedent  to  nomination  are  stringent  and 
clearly  laid  down.  In  the  case  of  choosing  men  and 
women  for  the  work  of  inspecting  schools,  the  first  of  these 
conditions  should  be  some  real  acquaintance  with  the 
work  of  teaching,  an  acquaintance  gained,  not  by  a 
perfunctory  spell  of  service  as  a  mere  probationer,  but 
by  actual  service  as  a  class  teacher  extending  over  a 
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period  of  several  years.  To  this  practical  training 
should  be  added  some  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
teaching  and  of  the  history  of  education,  together  with 
a  close  acquaintance  with  the  educational  systems  of 
other  countries.  A  satisfactory  test  of  these  qualifica- 
tions wUl  be  found  in  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the 
diploma  in  education  of  various  Universities,  and  as  a 
rule  no  inspector  should  be  appointed  who  does  not 
hold  such  a  diploma.  When  selected  for  the  work  the 
new  inspector  should  be  attached  for  a  year  to  the  staf? 
of  one  of  his  senior  colleagues,  in  order  that  he  may 
learn  the  routine  and  become  familiar  with  the  details 
of  his  work,  including  the  comprehensive  regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  This  period  of  probation 
being  complete,  he  may  be  regarded  as  fitted  to  take 
sole  charge  of  a  district. 

It  remains  to  consider  whether  the  inspector,  thus 
chosen  and  appointed,  is  to  remain  an  inspector  for  the 
rest  of  his  days,  going  through  the  same  routine  of 
visits  and  reports,  broken  only  by  a  brief  holiday  in  the 
summer.  Such  a  routine  is  the  fate  of  most  inspectors 
under  the  present  system  and  forms  a  drawback  which 
is  almost  fatal  to  continued  efficiency.  For  whatever 
enthusiasm  and  vigour  a  man  may  possess  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  there  will  be  an  inevitable  falling 
off  with  the  repetition  of  visits  and  reports  year  after 
year.  The  claims  of  routine  will  leave  him  little  oppor- 
tunity for  becoming  informed  as  to  changes  in  educa- 
tional work  outside  his  own  sphere,  and  after  a  time  he 
will  tend  to  be  less  a  fount  of  inspiration  than  a  thin 
stream  of  platitudes,  forming  part  of  a  golf  course  on 
Saturday  afternoons.  Yet  his  work  demands,  if  it  is  to  be 
done  properly,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  carry  enlighten- 
ment into  the  schools.  It  follows  therefore  that  his 
routine  duties  must  be  interrupted  now  and  then  so 
that  he  may  revive  his  knowledge  and  enthusiasm. 
This  would  be  done  if  it  were  rendered  possible  for  him 
to  be  released  from  his  district  for  one  year  in  five. 
During  this  interval  he  should  continue  on  the  staff,  but 
should  be  asked  to  investigate  some  branch  of  education 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  He  would  return  to  his 
duties  with  fresh  vigour  and  the  body  of  reports  which 
would  in  time  become  available  would  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  country. 

It  is  doubtful,  too,  whether  any  inspector  should  con- 
tinue long  in  office  without  some  opportunity  of  renewing 
his  experience  of  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  class- 
room. Some  of  the  best  inspectors  are  apt  to  allow 
their  enthusiasm  for  reform  to  carry  them  into  the 
regions  of  the  wholly  impracticable.  To  talk  about 
education  is  fatally  easy,  as  we  see  from  the  columns 
of  the  newspapers,  and  the  inspector  should  remember 
that  the  tasks  which  are  willed  by  him  in  hours  of  in- 
sight have  to  be  fulfilled  often  in  hours  of  gloom  by  the 
harassed  teacher.  The  best  corrective  for  soaring 
theory  is  a  speU  of  practice,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  arrange  that  the  inspector  spends  part  of  his  Sabba- 
tical year  in  actual  teaching.  This  applies  in  particular 
to  those  who  have  been  appointed  after  only  a  brief 
spell  of  service  in  schools  and  whose  naive  utterances 


are  occasionally  marked  by  an  assurance  which  sorely 
needs  correction. 

The  inspector  will  do  well  to  remember  that  in  draw- 
ing up  his  report  he  is  engaged  in  a  delicate  task.  Not 
everything  is  meet  to  be  set  down,  and  he  must  school 
himself  to  refrain  from  mentioning  some  failings,  even 
if  he  feels  proud  to  have  discovered  them  by  his  own 
acumen.  The  late  Professor  Withers,  one  of  the  most 
sympathetic  of  men  and  an  admirable  inspector,  used  to 
adopt  in  his  reports  a  happy  phrase  to  the  effect  that 
there  were  other  points  which  called  for  comment  but 
that  he  had  already  discussed  these  with  the  staff. 
This  plan  served  to  win  for  him  the  confidence  of  the 
teachers,  who  felt  secure  from  the  false  impression  often 
conveyed  by  reports  which  enumerate  every  trivial 
fault.  The  document  itself  should  be  worded  in  terms 
which  are  simple  and  clear.  Not  without  reason  has 
one  member  of  a  school  committee  recently  raised  a 
public  protest  concerning  the  polysyllabic  screeds 
which  some  inspectors  love  to  compile,  forgetting  that 
the  average  member  of  a  Board  of  Governors  is  apt  to 
like  a  straightforward  statement.  He  has  little  know- 
ledge of  the  technical  vocabulary  of  pedagogy,  and  a 
string  of  overwrought  sentences  will  excite  his  contempt 
and  lead  him  to  disparage  unduly  both  the  report  and 
its  author.  Tags  from  text-books  on  psychology  and 
high-sounding  passages  on  "  atmosphere  "  are  usually 
quite  worthless,  serving  only  to  darken  counsel,  or  to 
give  the  impression  that  the  inspector  is  merely  trying 
to  justify  his  existence. 

It  is  unfortunately  necessary  to  add  that  the  inspector 
should  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  a  visitor  to  the  school. 
Not  a  few  primary  teachers  have  suffered  in  the  past 
from  the  ill-bred  and  dictatorial  manner  which  is  adopted 
by  certain  inspectors.  At  a  certain  school  in  the  Mid- 
lands last  year  an  inspector  of  this  kidney  turned  sud- 
denly to  a  young  teacher  and  said :  "  Are  you  going 
to  a  dance  after  school  ?  "  "  No  sir,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Then  why  do  you  wear  such  a  piece  of  finery  as  that 
blouse  ?  "  Another  example  of  the  same  kind  occurred 
when  a  different  inspector  at  another  school  barked  out 
the  injunction :  "  Don't  call  me  Mr.  Smith,  say  '  Sir ' ! " 
The  teachers  obeyed  of  course,  but  among  themselves 
the  haughty  official  is  now  invariably  referred  to  as 
"  Sir  Smith."  Such  absurd  pomposity  as  is  shown  by 
some  inspectors  is  doubtless  the  result  of  the  outward 
deference  which  is  their  portion  wherever  they  go.  Every- 
body pretends  to  take  them  seriously,  and  in  the  long  run 
the  weaker  men  come  to  take  themselves  seriously  also, 
becoming  veritable  Malvolios  of  the  educational  stage. 

Here  again  the  occasional  release  for  a  year,  with  a 
spell  of  teaching  practice,  would  be  invaluable  in  restor- 
ing the  lost  sense  of  proportion  and  regaining  a  just 
estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of  inspectors  and 
teachers.  Meanwhile  the  pranks  of  the  few  ought  not  to 
blind  us  to  the  great  value  of  the  work  which  is  being 
done  by  many  inspectors  under  the  new  conditions  and 
which  will  continue  to  be  done  if  only  they  and  the 
teachers  are  left  reasonably  free  and  not  tied  down  to 
paper  schemes  and  minute  regulations  from  WhitehaU- 
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Our  Schools 

XXVII.  Merchant  Taylors'  School 

Homo  plantai,  homo  irrigat,  sed  Deus  dat  incrementum. 

"  Where  exactly  is  Merchant  Taylors'  ? "  is  a 
question  not  infrequently  asked  even  by  Londoners, 
for  to  many  the  school  is  only  a  name.  There  is, 
however,  ample  excuse  for  the  question,  as  the 
school  buildings,  though  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
a  busy  hive  of  industry,  are  situated  away  from  any 
main  thoroughfare,  and  except  on  one  side  are 
undisturbed  by  the  roar  of  a  city  street.  However, 
if  you  alight  at  Aldersgate  Street  Station,  pass  down 
Carthusian  Street  and  cross  Charterhouse  Square, 
you  will  soon  find  yourself  within  the  school  gates. 

Although  the  school  was  founded  by  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  Company  as  long  ago  as  1561,  it  has  only 
been  where  it  now  is  since  1875.  In  that  year  the 
Company  transplanted  their  school  from  Suffolk 
Lane  (near  Cannon  Street  Station)  to  the  former 
site  of  the  Charterhouse.  The  Carthusians  had 
taken  their  school  to  Godalming,  having  sold  some 
five  acres  of  land  to  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company 
for  ;£90,ooo.  What  these  five  acres  are  worth  at 
the  present  day  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  precisely, 
but  the  value  of  the  site  is  at  all  events  twice  as 


great  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  In  spite  of  this^ 
it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  Merchant  Taylors' 
wiU  ever  be  moved  out  into  the  country,  as  its 
former  neighbour,  Christ's  Hospital,  was  only  a  few 
years  ago.  Owing  to  its  central  position,  it  is  easily 
accessible  from  all  the  suburbs,  though  its  boys  are 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
districts  of  London.  It  is  now  entirely  a  day  school, 
but  occasionally  boys  live  with  relations  or  friends 
or  with  one  of  the  masters. 

When  Charterhouse  moved  into  the  country, 
the  famous  Pensioners'  Hospital  (immortahsed  in 
The  Newcomes)  was  naturally  left  behind.  It  is  now 
known  as  "  The  Charterhouse,"  and  together  with 
its  master's  house  and  chapel  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  present  buildings  of  Merchant  Taylors'.  The 
school,  however,  is  still  allowed  to  make  use  of  the 
Charterhouse  Chapel  on  certain  days  of  the  year. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  founders  to  start  a  school 
capable  of  holding  250  boys,  and  this  was  the 
number  for  most  of  the  time  during  which  it  was  in 
Suffolk  Lane.  For  many  years  after  its  foimdation 
it  was  the  largest  public  school  in  the  country. 
Since  its  removal  it  has  greatly  increased  and  its 
present  numbers  are  close  upon  500.  Recently  the 
Company  has  added  a  new  block  to  the  buildings, 
and  the  accommodation,  especially  as  regards  science 
teaching,  has  been  considerably  augmented. 

Other  public  schools  are  directly  connected  with 
City  companies,  as,  for  example,  St.  Paul's  with  the 
Mercers'  and  Tonb ridge  with  the  Skinners',  but  these 
companies  did  not  found  their  respective  schools  ; 
they  only  enjoy  the  privilege  of  governing  them. 
Thus  the  position  of  Merchant  Taylors'  is  unique, 
in  that  it  is  the  only  pubhc  school  in  England  which 
possesses  no  property  of  its  own  ;  even  the  endow- 
ments that  have  been  bequeathed  to  the  school 
have  been  accepted  by  the  Company.  The  Company 
considers  the  school  as  its  own  property  and  holds 
itself  free  from  any  legal  obhgation  in  regard  to  it. 
It  has,  however,  since  the  earliest  days,  generously 
fulfilled  all  moral  obligations. 

Chief  among  the  school's  benefactors  is  Sir  Thomas 
White,  founder  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  court  of  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
Company  in  the  year  when  they  founded  their 
school,  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  school  is  indebted 
for  the  foundation  of  twenty-one  scholarships 
(originally  fellowships)  in  connection  with  the 
college. 

The  actual  hours  of  work  may  not  seem  excessive, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
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fatigue  of  a  daily  railway  journey  (which  in  the  case 
of  some  boys  occupies  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours).  The  school  assembles  daily  in  the  Great 
Hall  for  prayers  at  9.10,  and  afterwards  work  con- 
tinues, in  the  case  of  the  Upper  School  till  12.30, 
and  of  the  Lower  and  Junior  School  till  12.10. 
There  is  a  break  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  11. 15. 
The  dinner  interval  lasts  till  1.30  and  school 
continues  after  that  to  3.30. 

During  the  long  interval  dinner  is  provided  in 
the  catering  department  for  all  who  require  it ; 
there  is  also  a  luncheon-room  for  those  who  prefer 
a  lighter  meal.  No  one  may  go  outside  the  school 
premises  at  this  time.  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
are  half-holidays.  After  3.30  there  is  a  homework 
class  for  some  of  the  junior  boys,  but  the  majority 
do  their  preparation  at  home.  The  time  allotted 
varies  from  two  to  three  hours  according  to  the  form. 
The  long  holidays  are  much  the  same  as  at  other 
schools,  except  that  the  Christmas  holidays  are  much 
longer  than  the  Easter  ones,  instead  of  being  of  the 
same  length.  The  summer  hoUdays  are  only 
slightly  over  six  weeks  in  length,  but  to  compensate 
for  this  there  is  almost  a  week's  holiday  in  June 
about  the  time  of  St.  Barnabas'  Day,  on  which  the 
Speeches  are  always  held.  There  are  also  a  certain 
number  of  statutory  holidays  during  the  year,  such  as 
Sir  Thomas  White's  birthday,  Lord  Mayor's  Day 
and  Whit  Monday. 

The  school  is  divided  into  three  sides — Classical, 
Modem  and  Special.  There  is  also  a  Junior  School 
containing  about  100  boys.  During  the  past  few 
years  the  Modem  side  has  enormously  increased 
and  now  contains  more  than  a  third  of  the  school. 
The  Special  side  is  meant  for  those  who  intend  to 
offer  themselves  for  scholarships  in  mathematics  or 
natural  science  at  the  universities  or  who  wish  to 
specialise  in  these  subjects  for  any  other  purpose. 
On  gaining  promotion  from  the  junior  school,  every 
one  has  to  choose  between  the  Classical  and  Modem 
sides.  The  subjects  are  those  of  the  ordinary  school 
curriculum,  and  in  addition  Hebrew  is  taught  in  a 
special  class,  which  usually  consists  of  about  ten 
boys.  Merchant  Taylors'  is  now  the  only  public 
school  where  this  subject  is  learnt.  It  is  largely 
owing  to  this  that  so  many  Old  Merchant  Taylors 
enter  the  Church  ;  a  large  percentage  do  work  in 
the  mission  field.  There  is  also  a  special  history 
class  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  university 
scholarships  in  history.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  great  stress  is  laid  throughout  the  Upper  school 
on  the  writing  of  English  essays,  and  among  the 


juniors  map-drawing  is  much  encouraged.  The 
latter  seems  to  be  a  heritage  from  the  time  of 
Townley,  the  educational  reformer  and  friend  of 
Garrick,  of  whom  mention  will  be  made  later. 

Considering  its  position  in  the  heart  of  the  metro- 
polis. Merchant  Taylors'  can  congratulate  itself  on 
the  size  of  its  playground,  which  comprises  about 
two  and  a  half  acres.  Of  this  nearly  a  half  is  grass 
and  is  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  cricket  net- 
practice  for  all  who  join  the  school  club,  and  to  a 
smaller  extent  football  practice  (chiefly  for  the 
first  and  second  teams)  in  winter.  Until  recent 
years  school  matches  at  cricket  were  played  here  ; 
though  the  disadvantages  were  considerable,  the 
batsmen  must  certainly  have  revelled  in  boundaries. 
Now  the  school  possesses  a  very  fine  cricket  and 
football  ground  of  some  twelve  acres — the  gift  of 
the  Company — at  Bellingham,  near  Catford.  The 
wickets  there  are  excellent,  and  in  the  matter  of 
boundaries  the  case  is  reversed  ;  in  fact  on  one  side 
it  is  possible  to  get  a  six  all  nm  out. 

Games  are  not  compulsory  ;  indeed  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  make  them  so,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  owing 
to  the  long  train  journeys.  Nevertheless,  among 
those  who  do  play  there  is  probably  more  keenness 
than  at  many  boarding  schools.  Only  about  a 
quarter  of  the  boys  play  cricket  and  footbtill  regularly 
in  the  various  clubs,  but  a  considerably  greater 
number  play  with  their  respective  forms.  In 
summer  these  play  at  cricket  on  the  asphalt  pitches, 
and  in  winter  they  join  in  a  mysterious  game  called 
"  High  Level,"  consisting  of  a  quaint  blend  of  Rugby 
and  Association  football,  which  owes  its  name,  not, 
as  might  be  supposed,  to  the  excellence  of  the  play, 
but  to  the  part  of  the  asphalt  playground  where  it 
is  played,  under  which  it  is  said  that  some  of  the 
victims  of  the  Plague  were  buried. 

Matches  both  at  cricket  and  football  are  arranged 
with  a  large  number  of  schools,  both  in  the  London 
area  and  at  a  distance.  Those,  however,  which 
evoke  most  interest  are  the  annual  football  matches 
against  St.  Paul's  and  Dulwich  and  the  cricket 
match  against  Forest  School.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  school  over  the  doings  of  the 
Old  Boys'  Football  Club,  of  which  all  Merchant 
Taylors  are  justly  proud. 

In  the  Easter  term  a  good  many  boys  play  fives. 
There  are  five  courts  and  matches  are  played  against 
St.  Paul's  and  Dulwich,  with  both  the  first  and  second 
teams.  There  is  a  good  gymnasium  and  every  boy 
has  to  do  gymnastics  for  at  least  one  hour  a  week 
as  a  part  of  the  curriculum,  in  school  hours,  and  as 
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a  consequence  the  standard  is  good  throughout. 
Every  year  during  the  Easter  term  a  gymnastic 
display  is  held  in  the  Great  Hall. 

The  athletic  sports  are  held  partly  at  Bellingham 
■and  partly  at  Charterhouse  Square,  round  the 
^asphalt  track,  where,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  disad- 
vantages and  the  frequent  turns,  many  good  times 
have  been  recorded.  In  connection  with  the  part 
'of  the  programme  which  takes  place  at  Bellingham, 
a  steeplechase  has  been  organised  during  the  last 
few  years.  For  this  purpose  a  neighbouring  brook 
a,nd  various  fences  have  been  utilised,  and  the  event 
is  a  very  popular  one.  There  are  no  ordinary  school 
rims.  All  the  school  games  are  managed  by  joint 
committees  of  masters  and  boys,  but  in  the  choice 
of  teams,  as  in  many  other  matters,  the  boj^ 
act  entirely  by  themselves. 

The  military  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  the  South  African  War  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  Rifle  Corps,  which  is  attached  to  the  London 
Rifle  Brigade.  The  Company  warmly  supported 
the  scheme  and  the  Corps  has  flourished.  It  is 
usually  about  seventy  strong.  Each  year  a  number 
of  field-days  are  arranged,  chiefly  in  connection 
with  other  schools.  There  is  Morris-tube  practice 
during  the  winter  months,  and  a  shooting  eight  has 
been  sent  to  Bisley  regularly  during  recent  years. 
At  the  end  of  the  summer  term  the  members  of  the 
Corps  join  the  public  schools'  camp.  Signalling  is 
a,lso  practised  by  a  few  experts  after  school  hours. 
There  is  no  army  class,  and  very  few  boys  enter 
the  army  direct  from  the  school.  In  the  South 
African  War,  however,  about  sixty  Old  Boys  fought 
in  the  various  services,  chiefly  among  the  volunteer 
battahons.  A  tablet  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
fell  may  be  seen  in  the  Great  Hall. 

Since  1890  Merchant  Taylors'  School  has  sup- 
ported a  mission  in  north-east  London.  In  a  parish 
of  Shacklewell,  a  resident  missioner  is  maintained, 
together  with  a  working  men's  club.  Collections 
are  made  by  representatives  from  each  form.  Every 
new  boy  is  invited  early  in  his  school  career  to  spend 
an  afternoon  and  evening  at  the  club,  and  the  form 
representatives  pay  terminal  visits  to  it,  so  that 
the  school  is  kept  in  close  contact  with  the  life  of 
the  mission.  Sports  in  connection  with  the  men's 
club  are  held  annually  in  the  school  playground. 

The  school  buildings  do  not  possess  any  great 
architectural  interest.  By  far  the  most  noteworthy 
feature  is  the  Great  Hall,  where  all  the  chief  functions 
are  held  and  where  the  boys  assemble  daily  for 
prayers.    This  is  a  fine  room  and  has  the  charac- 


teristics of  a  city  or  college  hall.  It  possesses  a 
handsome  fireplace,  which  has  unfortunately  been 
partially  obscured  by  a  dais  which  was  erected  as 
a  platform  for  concerts,  &c.  The  rest  of  the 
buildings,  which  consist  of  class-rooms,  laboratories, 
fives-courts,  gymnasium,  catering  department  and 
part  of  the  old  cloisters  of  the  Charterhouse  are  too 
scattered  to  form  a  connected  whole. 

It  would  not  be  in  place  here  to  give  a  lengthy 
account  of  the  many  famous  men  who  have  been 
educated  at  Merchant  Taylors',  but  a  few  may  be 
mentioned.  The  Company  made  a  singularly  good 
choice  in  appointing  an  Old  Etonian,  Richard 
Mulcaster,  as  their  first  headmaster.  He  seems  to 
have  been  the  foremost  headmaster  of  his  day,  and 
to  have  possessed  great  skill  in  the  training  of  boys. 
He  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  Edmund  Spenser 
and  Lancelot  Andrewes,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Winchester  and  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible, 
among  his  earliest  pupils.  After  such  an  excellent 
start,  the  school  soon  attained  a  high  position,  which 
it  has  maintained  in  almost  unbroken  continuity 
ever  since.  Among  its  scholars  perhaps  distinguished 
Churchmen  are  the  most  prominent  ;  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  two  archbishops 
and  ten  bishops  received  their  education  there. 
But  probably  the  greatest  of  all  its  sons  was  Robert 
Clive,  though  he  was  quite  undistinguished  when 
at  school  and  was  only  there  for  two  years. 

Since  its  earliest  years  Merchant  Taylors',  like 
the  other  great  London  schools,  has  encouraged 
acting.  Mulcaster  himself  trained  his  boys  to  act 
before  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  these  performances 
were  of  sufficient  account  to  rouse  the  professional 
jealousy  of  Shakespeare,  who,  in  Hamlet,  makes 
Rosencrantz  speak  of  "an  eyrie  of  children,  little 
eyases,  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question,  and  are 
most  tyrannically  clapped  for  't  :  these  are  now 
the  fashion."  For  many  years  after  Mulcaster's 
time,  there  was  no  acting  in  the  school,  but  Garrick's 
friend,  Townley,  who  has  been  mentioned  above, 
revived  the  practice  when  he  was  headmaster.  He 
was  himself  a  writer  of  plays,  and  introduced  the 
acting  of  Latin  plays  into  the  school.  Not  long 
after  his  death  Charles  Mathews,  the  celebrated 
actor,  came  as  a  boy  to  the  school,  and  it  is  probable 
that  his  after-career  was  influenced  by  the  traditions 
of  the  place.  At  the  present  time  the  only  Old 
Boy  of  note  on  the  stage  is  Mr.  Herbert  Waring, 
but  the  acting  tradition  is  maintained,  and  at  the 
annual  Speeches  the  acting  often  reaches  a  high 
level. 
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Shakespeare  in  London 

By  Ernest  Young,  B.Sc. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  scholars, 
either  boys  or  girls,  who  have  read  any  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  have  been  taken  by  their  teachers  to  the  sites  of 
the  places  where  Shakespeare  lived  and  where  his 
plays  were  acted.  Such  visits  would  necessarily  be 
confined  either  to  Stratford  or  to  London.  One  can 
scarcely  believe  that  there  are  any  children  in  Stratford 
or  its  immediate  neighbourhood  who  do  not  know  the 
familiar  spots  in  Warwickshire  connected  with  the 
greatest  of  playwrights.  They  are  easily  accessible. 
But  the  case  is  far  otherwise  in  London.  So  many  of 
the  old  buildings  have  disappeared  that  their  where- 
abouts are  known  only  to  the  diligent  student  of  London 
topography. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  teachers  in  or  near  London  a  short  guide  to  the  sites  of 
the  most  important  spots  connected  with  the  life  of 
Shakespeare  in  London.  Though  the  old  theatres  and 
houses  are  mostly  lost  to  us,  yet  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  courses  of  streets  are  often  kept,  even  when  the 
buildings  that  form  them  have  been  replaced  by  others, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  names  of  famous  buildings 
and  people  are  often  preserved  in  the  names  of  the 
streets  themselves,  it  is  possible  to  identify  the  sites  of 
places  of  interest  amongst  the  mass  of  uninteresting  and 
ugly  buildings  that  now  make  up  so  much  of  the  most 
fascinating  city  in  the  world. 

I  want  to  be  severely  practical,  and  if  my  article  reads 
like  a  street  directory,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  you 
go  to  search  for  the  places  that  I  propose  to  deal  with, 
without  some  very  definite  guide,  you  are  likely  to  waste 
a  great  deal  of  time  with  depressing  results  both  to 
yourself  and  your  scholars. 

We  will  omit  the  place  where  Shakespeare  is  said  to 
have  held  horses,  and  the  sites  of  the  theatres  in  Shore- 
ditch,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  buildings  that  still 
remain  to  us  that  were  associated  with  Shakespeare  in 
his  own  day,  and  to  any  streets  or  alleys  that  may  be 
met  with  in  our  rambles.  The  first  visit  should  include 
all  that  occurs  in  this  article  down  to  the  account  of  the 
site  of  the  Bell  Inn,  and  another  visit  should  be  devoted 
to  what  follows.  It  is  possible  to  "  do  "  the  whole  round 
in  one  visit,  but  the  attempt  might  conceivably  distress 
the  sheep,  if  not  the  shepherd  or  the  shepherdess. 

Let  us  begin  our  ramble  at  the  Bank,  as  being  a  well- 
known  centre.  Go  down  King  William  Street.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  street  there  is  a  statue  of  William  IV. 
This  marks  the  site  of  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern  so  well 
known  in  connection  with  Falstaff.  It  may  be  noted 
that  in  the  days  of  Henry  IV.  there  were  no  taverns  in 
this  neighbourhood,  so  that  Prince  Hal  and  his  boon 
companions  could  never  have  visited  the  Boar's  Head, 
but  it  was  there  in  the  days  of  the  poet  and  was  well 
known  to  aU  Londoners. 
Cross  London  Bridge,  and  by  means  of  some  small 


steps  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  descend  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Saviour,  or  Southwark  Cathedral.* 
as  it  is  now  called.  If  you  have  no  time  to  get  up  the 
history  of  the  cathedral,  put  yourself  in  the  hands  of  a 
verger  and  get  him  to  tell  you  all  he  knows  about  it. 
Such  a  course  is  always  wise  and  only  very  mildly 
expensive.  The  chief  interest  of  the  church  to  us  at 
this  moment  is  the  fact  that  Edward  Shakespeare,  the 
brother  of  the  poet,  is  buried  here,  and  that  as  William 
lived  in  this  parish  for  some  time  he  was  almost  certainly 
at  the  funeral,  and  therefore  at  one  time  within  this 
very  church.  If  you  wish  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
ground  described  in  this  article  in  one  visit,  you  have 
no  time  to  linger  in  the  church  longer  than  to  look  at 
the  choir,  where  tradition  asserts  that  Shakespeare's 
brother  was  buried.  But  it  is  a  pity,  once  having 
entered  the  building,  to  quit  it  so  soon,  when  we  re- 
member that  here  are  buried  Gower,  the  friend  of 
Chaucer  (his  monument  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church),  and  the  two  Elizabethan  dramatists,  Massinger 
and  Fletcher.  The  architecture  is  worth  study,  the 
story  of  the  fabric  is  replete  with  interest,  and  the 
monuments  are  numerous  and  in  many  cases  well 
preserved. 

Leave  the  churchyard  by  the  gate  by  which  you 
entered ;  turn  to  the  right ;  go  under  the  railway 
bridge  ;  cross  the  Borough  Market,  and  ask  your  way 
for  Park  Street.  The  tangle  of  streets  and  passages  is 
here  so  complex  that  you  will  get  to  Park  Street  most 
quickly  by  asking  the  direction  from  some  one  in  the 
market.  On  emerging  in  Park  Street,  you  are  con 
fronted  by  the  buildings  of  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Perkins' 
brewery.  The  block  on  the  left  covers  the  site  of  Globe 
Theatre.  The  Globe  Theatre  connected  with  Shake- 
speare was  not  the  hexagonal  building  so  familiar  to  us 
in  many  illustrations,  but  a  round  building  that  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1613. 

Go  straight  on  through  Bank  End  and  so  down  to 
the  waterside.  Turn  to  the  left  and  you  are  in  Bank- 
side,  one  of  Shakespeare's  haunts.  You  are  now  to 
tread,  not  the  very  stones  that  he  trod,  but  certainly  a 
pathway  that  he  must  have  trodden  many  scores  of 
times.  Bankside  was  the  place  where  people  came  to  be 
amused.  There  were  theatres,  gardens,  and  bear- 
baiting  pits,  and  the  place  must  often  have  been  gay 
with  the  brilliantly  clad  courtiers  of  Queen  Bess.  It 
is  rather  a  dirty  place  to-day,  but  boys  at  any  rate  will 
not  find  the  ramble  without  interest,  the  barges,  cranes, 
riverside  loafers,  and  a  score  of  other  objects  being  sure 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  youthful  male. 

Walking  along  Bankside  we  observe,  on  the  left  hand. 
Bear  Gardens.  The  name  indicates  the  site  of  the  spot 
where  bear-baiting  was  practised.  Turn  down  the 
narrow  street.  On  the  right-hand  side  is  the  White 
Bear  Inn.  In  front  of  it  is  a  rectangular  space  that 
marks  the  area  of  the  old  bear-pit.  Turn  to  the  left 
and  in  a  few  steps  you  reach  Rose  AUey  on  the  site  of  the 
Rose  Theatre,  a  theatre  that  belonged  to  Henslowe  and 

•  A  Guide  to  the  Cathedral,  price  is.  6i.,can  be  obtained  from 
the  pablishers,  Messrs.  Ash  &  Co.,  or  bought  in  the  church. 
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was  erected  before  Shakespeare  and  his  friends  built  the 
Globe. 

Retrace  your  steps  and  re-enter  Bankside.  Go  under 
Blackfriars  railway  bridge  by  means  of  a  narrow  subway, 
whose  entrance  will  be  seen  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
road.  On  arriving  in  Blackfriars  Road,  turn  to  the 
right  and  cross  the  railway  bridge.  As  you  go  over  the 
bridge  you  are  following  very  nearly  the  line  of  the  old 
ferry  boats  that  brought  the  Elizabethan  playgoers  to 
the  theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement  on  Bankside. 

After  crossing  the  bridge,  turn  to  the  right  into  Queen 
Victoria  Street  and  take  the  first  turning  to  the  left 
under  the  bridge.    This  is  Water  Lane. 

The  interest  of  the  next  portion  of  this  ramble  is  the 
identification  of  the  site  of  a  theatre,  and  of  certain 
places  mentioned  in  two  documents.  The  site  of  the 
theatre,  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  is  partly  indicated  by 
the  name  Playhouse  Yard,  which  faces  you  as  you  enter 
Water  Lane. 

The  two  documents  referred  to  are  the  following  : 

{a)  Shakespeare  in  his  will  says :  "I  give,  will,  be- 
queathe and  devise  unto  my  daughter,  Susannah  Hall, 
Jill  that  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances, 
wherein  one  John  Robinson  dwelleth,  situate,  lying  and 
being  in  the  Blackfriars  in  London,  near  the  Wardrobe." 
In  the  deed  of  conveyance  the  property  is  described  as, 
"  now  or  late  being  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  one 
William  Ireland  or  of  his  assignee,  abutting  upon  a 
street  leading  down  to  Puddle  Wharf  on  the  east  part, 
right  against  the  King's  Majesties  Wardrobe." 

(b)  The  second  document  is  a  letter  from  a  man 
named  Richard  Quyney  addressed  to  Shakespeare,  and 
the  only  letter  to  the  poet  now  extant.  It  is  addressed 
from  Bell  Yard,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  museum  at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

Turn  to  the  right  through  Playhouse  Yard.  Pass  the 
Times  office  and  get  into  Glasshouse  Yard.  Here  you 
can  see  the  back  of  some  of  the  buildings  of  Apothe- 
caries' Hall,  which  covers  the  site  of  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre.  The  wide  space  before  us  is  a  relic  of  the 
space  before  the  entrance  to  the  theatre  door.  It  had 
to  be  of  considerable  width  to  allow  of  the  turning  of 
coaches. 

Ireland  Yard  opens  out  from  the  right  hand  of  the 
space.  The  name  of  the  yard  may  be  a  survival  of  the 
name  of  the  man  mentioned  in  Shakespeare's  will.  Just 
down  the  narrow  passage  there  is  a  high  wall.  In  the 
space  enclosed  by  this  wall  can  be  seen  the  remains 
of  an  older  stone  wall.  This  bit  of  derelict  building 
was  there  when  Shakespeare  lived  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  was  once  part  of  St.  Anne's  Chiu-ch,  one  of  the 
many  ecclesiastical  buildings  destroyed  in  the  Great 
Fire.  Shakespeare  must  have  seen  those  very  stones 
every  day,  for  many  days  of  his  life. 

Return  to  Glasshouse  Yard,  and  turn  to  the  left  up 
Church  Entry.  The  open  space  on  the  left  marks  a 
portion  of  the  ground  originally  covered  by  the  church 
we  have  just  mentioned.  At  the  far  end  of  Church 
Entry,  turn  to  the  right.  You  are  in  Carter  Lane.  On 
the  right-hand  side  as  you  go  along,  you  will  come  to  a 


quiet  little  square  called  Wardrobe  Place,  reminding 
us,  on  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  conveyance 
above  mentioned,  that  the  poet's  house  could  not  have 
been  very  far  from  this  spot. 

Go  on  still  further,  and  you  will  arrive  at  Bell  Yard. 
The  house  that  Qu3mey  occupied  heis  long  since  passed 
away.  At  the  present  time  the 'ground  is  covered  by 
the  buildings  of  the  General  Post  Office.  The  authorities, 
with  more  than  the  usual  respect  for  olden  times  and 
associations,  have  placed  a  tablet  on  the  wall  com- 
memorating the  connection  of  Shakespeare  with  this 
neighbourhood. 

This  will  probably  be  as  much  as  either  teacher  or 
taught  will  care  to  do  in  one  day,  especially  if  they  have 
lingered  as  long  as  they  ought  to  have  done  in  St. 
Saviour's  Church. 

Ludgate  Hill  can  be  regained  by  Dean  Court.  A  turn 
to  the  left  will  lead  direct  to  Ludgate  Circus  and  so  to 
Fleet  Street.  Keep  to  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  and 
go  on  till  you  come  to  Middle  Temple  Lane.  Go  down 
the  lane  till  you  get  to  Middle  Temple  Hall.  (Apply 
beforehand,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Middle  Temple,  for 
permission  to  visit.) 

Middle  Temple  Hall  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
London,  and  was  erected  before  Shakespeare  was  born. 
It  is  full  of  all  kinds  of  interesting  architectural  and 
historical  memories.  It  contains  the  table  where 
Elizabeth  dined  with  Raleigh  and  Drake,  a  magnificent 
carved  oak  screen,  paintings,  stained  glass,  a  marvel- 
lous roof,  and  many  other  objects  of  interest  that  the 
attendant  will  point  out  to  you.  In  the  British  Museum 
is  a  diary  containing  the  following  entry : 

"  Feb.  1601. — At  our  feast  we  had  a  play  called  Twelfth 
Night,  or  What  you  will.  ...  A  good  practice  in  it 
to  make  the  steward  believe  his  lady-widdowe  was  in 
love  with  him,"  and  so  on.  This  then  was  the  place 
where  Twelfth  Night  was  first  performed.  The  platform 
on  which  the  play  was  given  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  you 
can  for  once  in  your  life  actually  tread  in  Shakespeare's 
footsteps,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  supposition  that 
he  played  in  this  play  himself. 

Return  to  Fleet  Street.  Go  up  Chancery  Lane. 
On  the  right-hand  side  is  Cursitor  Street.  From  this 
street  to  Holborn  the  line  of  buildings  marks  the 
position  of  the  wall  of  Southampton  House,  the  residence 
of  Shakespeare's  patron.  The  name  of  the  poet's  friend 
and  helper  is  preserved  in  Southampton  Buildings. 

Note  the  old  Tudor  gateway  leading  into  Lincoln's 
Inn,  almost  opposite  Cursitor  Street.  This  gateway 
was  built  in  1518  and  must  have  been  seen  by  Shake- 
speare whenever  he  came  to  visit  his  patron. 

Stone  Buildings  on  the  left-hand  side  as  we  go  north- 
wards have  a  little  story  to  tell.  It  is  said  that  at  the 
foundations  of  these  buildings  is  the  wall  on  which  Ben 
Jonson  worked  in  his  bricklaying  days,  with  a  copy 
of  Horace  in  one  hand  and  a  trowel  in  the  other. 

Cross  to  the  north  side  of  Holborn  and  go  in  the 
direction  of  Holborn  Viaduct.  In  a  few  yards  we  are  at 
the  entrance  to  Gray's  Inn.  The  hall  can  be  visited,  but 
application  should  be  first  made  to  the  treasurer.     In 
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this  hall  the  Comedy  of  Errors  was  performed  on 
the  very  floor  still  existing.  Bacon  was  the  treasurer  of 
this  inn  at  one  time  and  must  often  have  sat  under  the 
roof  that  covers  the  last  of  the  places  that  I  have  to  point 
out  as  deserving  the  attention  of  the  London  schoolboy. 


Some  Scotch  Notes 

By  Gustav  Hein 

For  many  years  the  people  of  Scotland  have  boasted 
that  their  educational  system  was  vastly  superior  to 
that  of  England,  and  that,  taken  all  over,  their  children 
were  better  educated  than  English  children.  Whether 
this  is  not  somewhat  exaggerated  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  these  lines  to  discuss,  but  so  much  may  be  said,  that 
the  sturdy  independence  of  the  Scotch  people  and  the 
widespread  desire  in  Scotland  to  have  the  younger 
generation  educated  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  even 
the  children  of  the  poorest  to  compete  for  the  plums  in 
the  various  professions  has  certainly  given  a  great 
impetus  and  stimulus  to  educational  methods  and 
systems  north  of  the  Border.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  this  aim  has  been  achieved  in  a  great  measure, 
and  it  is  the  proud  boast  of  Scotchmen  that  they  have 
been  enabled  to  take  more  than  an  average  share  in 
the  management  of  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  government  of  the  country, 
the  management  of  the  Colonies,  the  law,  the  Church, 
and  even  journalism  are  in  the  hands  of  a  considerably 
larger  proportion  of  Scotchmen  than  of  Englishmen. 

But  an  uneasy  feeling  has  been  creeping  in  of  late 
that  these  things  are  no  longer  in  the  same  promising 
condition  as  they  have  been  in  former  generations, 
and  the  causes  for  this  retrogression  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  meetings  and  dilated  upon  in  the  newspaper 
press.  Voices,  more  or  less  emphatic,  have  been  raised, 
doubting  whether  the  boon  of  free  education  and  the 
magnificent  gift  of  Mr.  Carnegie  to  the  Scotch  uni- 
versities, which  pays  the  fees  for  every  student  who 
cares  to  apply  for  this  benefit,  have  not  rather  had  a 
chilling  effect  on  the  former  sturdiness  and  independence 
of  the  Scotch  people,  and  whether  it  has  not  in  many 
instances  proved  to  be  true  that  what  is  not  worth 
paying  for  is  not  worth  having. 

On  reading  through  the  reports  of  the  meetings 
of  the  various  educational  associations  that  have 
recently  been  held  in  England,  one  cannot  help 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  gradually  but  surely 
the  same  troubles  are  coming  to  the  front  on  both 
sides  of  the  Border.  There  is  first  of  all  the  lament 
of  Mr.  Gilson  at  the  meeting  of  the  Headmasters' 
Association  in  reference  to  the  great  number  of  asso- 
ciations dealing  with  educational  matters,  a  state  of 
affairs  which  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  and  which  is 
quite  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  in  Scotland.  We  have 
about  a  dozen  societies  meeting  at  various  times  of 
the  year   in   order  to  discuss   the  outstanding  points 


of  their  particular  branches  of  education,  drawing  up 
resolutions  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Scotch  Education 
Department,  and  very  frequently  stultifying  each  other 
by  contrary  decisions.  Now  if  all  these  associations 
could  be  confederated  into  one  great  association  with 
sub-sections,  the  effect  of  their  deliberations  would 
undoubtedly  be  far  greater  than  it  is  at  present.  Steps 
have  recently  been  taken  towards  such  a  much-desired 
reform,  the  initiative  having  come  from  a  branch  of 
the  Educational  Guild,  but  up  to  the  present  the  effect 
has  been  a  failure  owing  to  petty  jealousies  and,  shall 
we  say,  caste-differences.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  time  will  not 
be  very  far  distant  when  all  those  engaged  or  interested 
in  education  will  be  enabled  to  send  forth  the  outcome 
of  their  deliberations  in  strong  undivided  tones.  This 
is  all  the  more  necessary  at  the  present  juncture,  as 
the  educational  authorities  of  both  countries  are  showing 
a  zeal  and  eagerness  for  educational  reform  quite  unheard 
of  in  former  decades.  Regulation  follows  regulation, 
and  as  most  of  these  are  accompanied  by  monetary 
inducements,  it  follows  clearly  that  the  interests  both 
of  teachers  and  taught  are  greatly  affected  thereby. 
These  regulations,  called  memoranda  and  circulars  by 
the  Scotch  Education  Department,  have  all  the  force 
and  power  of  legislative  enactments,  and  as  a  refusal 
to  obey  them  would  be  followed  by  curtailments  of 
grants,  it  is  easily  seen  that  they  are  of  the  most  vital 
importance.  One  cannot  help  asking  oneself  whether 
the  educational  authorities  of  England  and  Scotland 
are  laying  their  heads  together  in  the  preparation  of 
these  documents,  because  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
similarity  in  some  of  them  that  one  may  well  be  excused 
coming  to  such  a  conclusion.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  financial  pressure  accompanying  these  circulars 
that  has  been  complained  of  at  the  various  meetings 
in  England.  The  same  complaint  has  been  voiced  all 
over  Scotland,  from  people  of  the  most  varied  positions 
in  the  educational  world.  We  have  recently  been  the 
happy  recipients  of  large  Government  grants  for  our 
higher  schools,  a  gift  highly  welcome  in  most  instances, 
as  those  schools  have  had  a  very  hard  fight  for  a  living. 
But  if  we  want  to  earn  these  grants  (£3  and  £5  per  pupil) 
we  have  to  submit  to  a  curriculum  prescribed  by  the 
authorities,  and  this  condition  has  met  with  a  great 
amount  of  dissatisfaction  and  criticism.  We  must, 
in  order  to  gain  the  £3  grant,  teach  every  pupil,  up  to 
a  certain  stage,  English,  mathematics  (including  arith- 
metic), science  and  drawing  and  one  other  language. 
This  seems  at  first  sight  a  very  fair  combination  of 
subjects,  but  it  does  not  suit  all  kinds  of  schools  and 
scholars.  Why,  for  instance,  should  all  pupils — 
especially  girls — be  forced  through  a  three  years'  course 
of  mathematics  and  science,  to  the  neglect  of  other 
subjects  for  which  they  show  more  aptitude  and  which 
may  be  of  more  use  to  them  in  after- hfe  ?  In  connection 
with  this  subject,  your  readers  will  be  interested  in  a 
series  of  resolutions  recently  submitted  by  Professor 
Ramsay  of  Glasgow  University,  in  which  he  states 
that  the  regulations  are  too  uniform  in  character  and 
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that  they  cramped  the  freedom  of  the  teacher ;  that  the 
amount  of  time  assigned  to  science  and  drawing  exacted 
of  all  pupils  is  excessive ;  and  that  the  rigidity  of  the 
whole  system  is  likely  to  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon 
the  training  of  teachers  and  upon  the  class  of  men  and 
women  likely  to  be  attracted  to  the  profession  of  teacher. 
That  there  is  a  great  amount  of  truth  in  these  views 
cannot  be  denied  and  has  been  stated  times  without 
end  ;  it  will  lead — and  here  we  find  ourselves  again 
in  accord  with  the  complaints  made  in  England — to 
the  exclusion  of  German  and  Greek  from  the  curricula 
of  many  schools.  It  will  also  have  a  most  baneful 
effect  upon  the  education  of  girls  and  upon  commerical 
education.  In  connection  with  the  former  a  most 
excellent  paper  was  read  at  the  recent  Secondary 
Education  Congress  at  Glasgow  by  Miss  Galloway,  a 
lady  who  has  probably  done  more  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women  in  Scotland  than  ariy  other  person.  She 
laments  in  her  paper  the  ever-increasing  tendency  to 
drive  girls,  as  it  were,  into  the  teaching  profession 
without  due  regard  to  their  fitness  for  it.  She  enumerates 
a  number  of  other  pleasant  and  lucrative  vocations 
for  which  many  girls  would  be  much  better  fitted,  and 
for  which  a  good  general  education  would  be  the  best 
passport.  The  motion  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses,  held  in  London 
recently,  that  "  there  is  need  for  secondary  schools 
of  different  types,  with  different  curricula  or  com- 
bination of  curricula,"  is,  with  some  slight  modification, 
equally  applicable  to  Scotland. 

The  general  complaint  expressed  at  the  various 
English  meetings,  that  elementary  and  secondary 
education — as  at  present  given — is  not  suitable  for 
after-life,  is  only  an  echo  of  what  has  been  heard  in 
Scotland  for  some  time.  Merchants  complain  that  lads 
coming  into  their  offices  have  not  that  practical  training 
necessary  for  commercial  pursuits,  and  science  professors 
lament  that  students  are  unable  to  describe  simple 
natural  phenomena  and  scientific  experiments  in  plain 
understandable  English.  That  the  teaching  of  the 
mother  tongue  should  be  the  most  important  and 
thorough  part  of  the  curriculum  is  an  axiom  no  one 
will  deny,  and  yet  the  results  obtained  are  by  no  means 
commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  memorandum  recently  issued  by 
the  Scotch  Education  Department  on  the  teaching  of 
English  will  help  towards  a  better  result,  but  many 
teachers  of  English  do  not  welcome  the  alterations  by 
which  special  papers  in  history  and  geography  will  be 
set  at  the  intermediate  examinations,  as  the  time  for 
the  teaching  of  English  must  undoubtedly  be  curtailed 
if  due  attention  be  given  to  the  other  two  subjects. 

Registration,  which  in  England  has  been  a  "  battle- 
horse  "  for  a  considerable  time,  and  from  which  the 
gods  seemed  to  have  mercifully  spared  us,  has  reached 
us  now  too,  and  although  in  a  slightly  different  form 
it  has  come  at  last  and  has  caused  a  great  amount  of 
discussion.  The  elementary  teachers  are  up  in  arms 
against  us,  because  they  maintain  that  it  will  prevent 
them  from  ever  rising  to  the  higher  sphere  of  secondary 
work  ;  teachers  in  the  higher-grade  schools  are  divided 


as  to  its  benefits,  and  the  secondary  teachers  are,  to 
put  it  mildly,  very  lukewarm  on  the  subject.  While 
the  Scotch  scheme  of  registration  may,  from  the  depart- 
mental point  of  view,  have  many  advantages,  it  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  teachers  themselves, 
many  drawbacks,  and  while  some  such  plan  may  be 
highly  desirable,  especially  in  the  case  of  young  teachers, 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  will  not,  in  some  cases, 
be  unfair  to  those  who  have  for  many  years  been  actively 
engaged  in  teaching  two  or  more  secondary  subjects. 
There  are  a  good  few  anomalies  in  the  scheme,  e.g.,  a 
teacher  shall  "  qualify "  in  classics,  i.e.,  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  he  shall  not  do  so  in  French  and  German, 
but  rather  in  some  such  group  as  German  and  English 
or  French  and  Latin,  groups  which  are  undoubtedly 
scientifically  more  cognate,  but  for  which  unfortunately 
the  universities  have  not  as  yet  made  suitable  arrange- 
ments in  their  honours  courses.  The  scheme,  as  the 
Department  admits,  is  only  a  tentative  one,  and  if  due 
consideration  be  given  to  the  claims  of  the  various 
classes  of  teachers  it  may  in  time  come  to  be  a  valuable 
educational  asset. 

Other  points  might  be  mentioned  which  trouble  both 
countries  equally,  but  space  will,  I  am  afraid,  not 
admit  of  my  doing  so,  and  I  shall  only  very  shortly 
allude  to  the  subject  of  superannuation,  which  has  been 
discussed  at  some  of  the  English  meetings.  The 
Scotch  scheme  of  superannuation  is  of  the  most  miserable 
description ;  it  deals  only  with  teachers  in  the  primary 
schools — to  whom  it  gives  a  wretched  pittance,  less  than 
to  a  policeman — ^while  it  takes  no  cognisance  of  teachers 
of  special  subjects  or  of  those  in  secondary  schools. 
We  had  hoped  that  a  Scotch  Education  Bill  would  have 
been  brought  forward  during  the  present  session  of 
Parliament,  and  that  in  such  a  Bill  the  subject  of  super- 
annuation would  have  been  put  on  a  satisfactory  basis, 
but  alas !  such  hopes  seem  to  be  very  far  from  being 
realised,  and  we  shall  have  to  wait  until  Parliament 
can  find  time  to  treat  education  with  that  degree  of 
earnestness  that  it  deserves.  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  the  Scotch  Bill  would  have  stood  a  better 
chance  if  we  had,  like  England,  ecclesiastical  troubles, 
but  I  suppose  it  is  better  to  be  without  a  Bill  than  have 
one  which  deals  not  so  much  with  education  as  with 
differences  of  creed. 

That  the  educational  methods  and  systems  of  the  two 
countries  are  gradually  being  made  more  and  more 
uniform  is  evident  to  every  careful  observer,  and  the  fact 
ought  to  be  welcomed  rather  than  objected  to,  but  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  introduce  into  the  one  country 
that  which  does  not  suit  the  traditions  and  peculiarities 
of  its  people,  nor  should  either  be  experimented  upon 
with  methods  that  have  proved  failures  in  the  other; 
but  let  the  best  be  chosen  and  let  the  claims  of  educa- 
tion be  considered  in  a  broad,  generous  manner,  in- 
dependent of  party  or  church  politics.  There  are  many 
good  things  in  the  educational  systems  of  England  that 
might  benefit  Scotland  and  vice-versd  ;  if  an  interchange 
of  these  were  to  take  place  now  and  then  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  to  the  greatest  educational  advantage 
of  the  British  people. 
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*'  Contracting-out " 

A  Schoolmaster's  View 

By  H.  Leather 

Apart  from  the  question  of  one-school  areas  over  which 
it  is  proposed  to  exercise  pubhc  control,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  part  of  the  Education  Bill  now  under 
general  consideration  can  meet  with  stronger  criticism 
than  the  "  contracting-out "  section.  The  bitterest 
controversy  will  probably  be  that  carried  on  between 
the  two  great  religious  bodies,  one  of  which  condemns 
"  contracting-out "  on  the  ground  that  it  formulates  a 
policy  of  denominational  endowment,  the  other  because 
the  grant  proposed  is  not  sufficiently  liberal.  While 
such  discussion  seems  eminently  suitable  for  debating 
purposes,  it  has  very  little  connection  with  the  vital 
point  at  issue — the  education  of  the  child. 

Members  of  the  Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholics, 
Congregationalists,  Wesleyans,  Unitarians,  and  others 
have  taught  side  by  side  in  Board  schools,  while  teachers 
trained  in  Board  schools  have  successfully  taught  in 
Church  schools  without  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
religious  difference  being  raised  ;  and  the  number  of 
denominationalists  who  see  in  public  control  of  educa- 
tion a  guarantee  of  justice  to  all  sects  has  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1902.  It  is 
therefore  of  prime  importance  that  any  proposal  to 
"  contract-out  "  should  be  carefully  examined. 

The  first  point  worthy  of  note  is  that  a  fresh  type 
of  school,  quite  independent  of  public  control,  is  to  be 
established  ;  the  second,  that  the  new  schools  are  to 
be  maintained  on  a  less  expenditure  from  public  sources 
than  another  type  of  school  doing  identical  educational 
work  ;  the  third,  that  equal  efficiency  is  to  be  expected 
from  all  schools. 

The  only  argument  in  favour  of  re-introducing  the 
old  voluntary  school  system  is  that  expressed  by  one 
of  our  foremost  professors  of  education,  who  is  strongly 
impressed  by  the  advantage  of  elasticity  in  primary 
school  organisation.  As  against  the  dull  uniformity 
fostered  by  a  natonal  scheme  of  elementary  education, 
financed  and  controlled  by  the  public,  it  is  maintained 
that  the  rivalry  between  council  and  voluntary  schools 
under  the  new  Act  would  be  productive  of  greater 
originality  in  educational  methods. 

It  is  said  that  the  spent  traveller  in  the  desert  has 
visions  of  complete  recovery  in  the  luscious  green  banks 
of  the  clear  trickling  brooks  which  the  mirage  offers  to 
his  expectant  gaze ;  but  the  reality  is  always  dis- 
appointment. By  starving  the  educational  steed,  and 
by  prodding  it  on  with  the  goad  of  necessity,  it  may 
be  possible  to  make  the  voluntary  school  teacher 
dream  dreams — some  of  the  Irish  primary  teachers 
are  renowned  for  the  originality  of  their  methods,  but 
the  state  of  Irish  primary  education  remains  a  blot 
upon    British    administration — yet     sound     executive 


power  cannot  be  but  lacking  if  a  living  wage  be  denied 
the  teacher. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  a  reduction 
in  pubhc  grants  to  voluntary  schools  necessarily  im- 
plies a  reduction  in  teachers'  salaries,  and  a  consequent 
diminution  in  the  value  of  the  education  imparted. 
A  concrete  example  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  a  large 
non-provided  urban  council  school  in  the  north,  where 
the  proposed  grant  falls  £250  short  of  the  annual  salaries 
now  paid  to  the  teachers,  this  amount  being  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  increase  made  in  the  said  salaries 
by  the  Act  of  1902.  Every  reduction  in  salary  would 
be  accompanied  by  a  strong  sense  of  injustice  which 
would  have  an  adverse  influence  upon  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  school  itself.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
"  contracting-out "  policy,  innocent  children  would  be 
classified  after  the  style  of  sheep  and  goats,  the  old  cry 
of  "  the  Godless  Board  School "  would  be  revived  with 
tenfold  vehemence,  and  true  education  once  again 
would  become  the  football  of  warring  sects. 

The  regulation  that  there  shall  be  equal  efficiency  in 
all  schools  receiving  Government  grants  suggests  that 
in  voluntary  schools  the  despicable  system  of  "  payment 
by  results "  may  be  re-introduced ;  once  more  the 
child  would  become  a  mere  unit  in  a  grant-earning 
machine,  the  victim  of  unqualified  teachers,  and  a 
pawn  in  a  political  game. 

Inasmuch  as  the  policy  of  "  contracting-out  "  violates 
the  sound  canon  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
for  every  child,  it  merits  the  most  serious  consideration 
from  every  citizen.  A  policy  of  despair,  it  threatens 
the  future  of  the  nation,  and  amid  the  heat  of  rehgious 
dissension  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  for  educationists 
to  drive  home  their  dispassionate  plea  on  behalf  of  the 
child.  The  children  are  helpless,  the  parents  apathetic, 
often  ignorant.  It  remains  therefore  for  the  educa- 
tionist to  stand  by  the  chUd  to-day  ;  to-morrow  may 
be  too  late. 

Since  receiving  the  above,  we  notice  that  the  execu- 
tive of  the  N.U.T.  has  expressed  its  opinion  on  the 
subject,  which  is  embodied  in  the  following  resolutions  : 

It  "  offers  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  contracting- 
out  clauses,  condemns  them  as  vitiating  fatally  those 
principles  of  local  public  control  and  religious  freedom  for 
teachers  which  other  clauses  in  the  Bill  are  intended  to 
secure,  and  emphatically  afi&rms  that  the  existence  of 
contracted-out  schools  would  cause  immense  and  irreparable 
damage  to  education." 

The  resolutions  assert  that : 

(a)  Contracted-out  schools  would  be  removed  from  all 
local  public  control  and  supervision,  and  even  from  thft 
present  one-third  proportion  of  local  public  management. 

(6)  The  transformation  of  existing  schools  into  contracted- 
out  schools,  and  especially  the  power  to  set  up  new  schools 
of  this  type,  would  cause  all  prospect  of  the  ultimate  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  and  homogeneous  system  of  public, 
elementary  schools  in  England  and  Wales  to  vanish. 

(c)  The  income  of  the  contracted-out  schools  would  be 
wholly   insufi&cient  to   maintain   the  present  educational 
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standard,  and  the  children  attending  them  would  suffer 
deprivation  of  even  the  present  degree  of  education  ;  and 
the  income  still  less  sufficing  to  enable  contracted-out 
schools  to  keep  pace  with  growing  educational  requirements, 
that  disposition  to  keep  Council  schools  marking  time  with 
the  others  which  used  to  exist  before  1902  would  be  revived. 

(rf)  Children  in  contracted-out  schools  would  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  collective  instruction  at  centres  for  manual 
training,  cookery,  laundry  work,  &c.,  provided  by  the  Local 
Education  Authority,  and  also  of  systems  of  scholarships 
confined  to  children  from  public  elementary  schools  tenable 
at  higher  schools. 

(e)  Because  of  the  loss  of  rate-aid  the  buildings  of  the 
contracted-out  schools,  the  other  material  equipment,  and 
the  efficiency  and  sufficiency  of  the  teaching  staff,  and 
therefore  the  care  and  education  of  the  children  must 
necessarily  deteriorate. 

(J)  The  management  of  contracted-out  schools  would 
become  wholly  private,  locally  irresponsible,  largely  clerical, 
and  as  a  rule,  inefficient  and  loose. 

(§■)  In  contracted-out  schools  the  intolerable  strain  in 
the  way  of  inferior  staffing,  insufficient  equipment,  and  less 
than  reasonably  suitable  pay,  which  was  mainly  borne  by 
the  teachers  prior  to  1902,  would  be  re-imposed  on  them 
unjustly,  and  for  no  fault  of  their  own. 

(A)  Creed  tests  and  the  performance  of  services  extraneous 
to  day-school  duty,  such  as  training  the  choir,  playing  the 
organ,  teaching  in  Sunday  school,  and  general  parochial 
■work,  would  be  imposed  on  teachers  in  contracted-out 
"scTiools  as  a  condition  of  employment. 

(j)  The  terms  of  the  Bill  would  forbid  teachers  in  con- 
tracted-out schools  to  continue  their  contributions  to  the 
teachers'  annuity  fund,  or  to  make  further  recorded  service 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Teachers'  Superannuation  Act,  and 
such  teachers  would  thus  be  robbed,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
of  the  full  effects  of  their  thrift  and  past  services  to  the 
State,  while  teachers  newly  entering  such  schools  would 
"not  be  permitted  to  make  any  such  statutory  provision  for 
the  future  at  all. 

In  subsequent  resolutions  the  Executive  warmly  welcomes 
"■<the  Bill  so  far  as  it  affirms  the  principles  of  (i)  full  local 
public  control  and  management  of  public  elementary  schools, 
(f  2)  the  abolition  of  powers  to  impose  creed  tests  on  teachers 
In  such  schools,  and  (3)  the  obligation  on  a  local  authority 
to  provide  a  free  place  in  a  public  elementary  school  for 
each  child  when  the  parents  demand  it.  It  welcomes 
warmly  the  proposed  consolidation  and  increase  of  Govem- 
iment  grants,  the  proportioning  of  central  aid  to  local  ex- 
penditure on  education  and  the  transference  of  special 
charges  from  particular  parishes  to  the  county  as  a  whole. 
It  approves  the  Bill  in  its  application  to  single-school  areas, 
and  recommends  the  same  application  to  all  school  districts, 
with  the  proviso  that  instead  of  contracting-out  the  denomi- 
national difficulty  may  be  relieved  by  permitting  teachers 
now  employed  in  denominational  schools  in  other  than 
single-school  areas,  so  long  as  they  hold  their  present  posts, 
and  are  therefore  not  subject  to  further  creed  tests,  to 
volunteer  to  give  special  religious  teaching  out  of  school 
hours  in  schools  which  are  at  present  denominational.  It 
deplores  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  Free  Education  Act, 
and  protests  against  the  permission  to  charge  fees  for 
entrance  to  CouncU  and  contracted-out  schools,  and  the 
creation  of  invidious  social  distinctions  between  those 
elementary  school  children  who  bring  fees  and  those  who 


do  not.  Finally  it  claims,  as  a  matter  of  mere  justice, 
that  the  Compensation  clauses  for  teachers,  which  were 
added  by  the  Government  to  the  Bill  of  1906,  and  unani- 
mously approved  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  shall  be 
inserted  in  the  present  Bill,  so  that  teachers  thrown  out 
of  employ  by  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  if  enacted,  shall 
not  be  left  without  some  solatium  and  provision  for  the 
immediate  future. 


Apprenticeship  in  Switzerland 

Those  who  have  studied  Mr.  Sadler's  Continuation 
Schools  in  England  and  Elsewhere  with  any  degree  of 
closeness  will  be  interested  in  a  book  on  apprenticeship 
in  Switzerland.*  The  author,  R.  Studler,  gives  a  report 
on  apprenticeship  to  the  Cantonal  Chambers  of  Industry 
and  Commerce,  with  appendices  containing  the  Bernese 
Act,  and  by-laws  for  the  various  trades.  Federal  reso- 
lutions and  the  texts  of  Acts  and  Bills  presented  in 
other  cantons.  From  these  it  appears  that  State  control 
of  apprentices  is  being  assumed  in  most  cantons,  by 
which  is  implied  official  approval  of  the  articles  of 
apprenticeship,  supervision  of  the  apprentices  in  the 
workshop,  and  their  compulsory  attendance  at  trade 
schools.  For  purposes  of  administration,  commissions 
are  appointed  to  maintain  a  roll  of  apprentices,  visit 
them  in  the  shops  and  check  their  attendance  at  trade 
schools  and  at  the  State  examination,  on  the  results 
of  which  an  official  certificate  of  proficiency  is  awarded. 
In  most  cases  attendance  at  this  latter  examination 
is  made  compulsory  in  the  articles. 

These  Acts  apply  both  to  commerical  and  industrial 
pursuits.  In  each  case  the  ground  had  already  been 
occupied  by  private  societies,  the  Swiss  Handels- 
verein  and  the  Gewerbeverein.  These  societies  regu- 
lated matters  in  the  large  towns  and  in  the  best  firms, 
but  had  little  power  in  country  districts.  Many  of  their 
provisions  have  been  officially  adopted  without  menace 
to  their  existence  or  usurpation  of  their  functions. 
In  the  same  way  the  co-operation  of  the  trade  unions 
has  been  gained  by  considering  their  views  on  ap- 
prenticeship and  giving  them  representation  on  the 
Apprentices'  Commissions.  As  a  result  of  this  co- 
operation a  master  has  permission  to  shorten  the  length 
of  articles  by  as  much  as  six  months  as  a  reward  for 
excellent  work.  This  affords  a  healthy  stimulus  to  the 
apprentice  without  diminishing  in  any  degree  the 
standard  of  his  certificate  examination. 

In  commerce  much  has  been  done  to  supersede 
articles.  A  young  man  who  has  gained  the  certificate 
of  a  commercial  school  may  be  accepted  as  a  salaried 
employe  from  the  outset.  In  this  respect  a  report 
presented  to  the  Milan  Conference  in  1906  by  M.  Junod, 
entitled  Le  role  de  I' apprentissage  pratique  et  de  I'ecole 
de  commerce  dans  la  formation  du  jeune  commergant,  will 
repay  study.     The  principal  endeavour  of  these  enact- 

•  Das  Lehrlingswesen  im  Kanton  Bern.  (Bern :  A.  Franche. 
272  pp.     3  francs.) 
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ments  is  to  revive  the  tutorial  care  which  was  the  most 
valuable  feature  of  apprenticeship  in  a  good  house 
two  generations  ago.  It  is  hoped  that  the  young  man 
will  be  carried  over  the  years  of  adolescence  without 
drifting  into  the  ranks  of  casual  labour,  and  will  receive 
a  training  that  will  enable  him  to  establish  himself  at 
an  early  age.  At  the  same  time  the  needs  of  the  young 
woman  are  not  overlooked.  If  she  becomes  a  wage- 
earner  it  is  important  that  she  should  not  grow  up  in 
ignorance  of  her  possible  duties  as  wife  or  mother. 
The  support  given  in  recent  Cantonal  Acts  to  sewing 
and  housekeeping  classes  rendered  the  passage  of 
these  Acts  easier.  Altogether,  the  state  of  apprentice- 
ship in  Switzerland  shows  a  pleasing  co-operation  of 
the  Churches  and  the  laity,  of  the  employer  and  the 
workman,  of  official  Boards  and  private  societies,  that 
places  the  interests  of  the  pupil  in  the  forefront  of  the 
struggle. 


Review 

An  Epoch  of  School  Reform 

The  reorganisation  of  the  Munich  schools,  which  dates 
from  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  as  Director 
of  Education  in  1895,  forms  the  subject  of  the  ten 
addresses  reprinted  in  this  volume.*  Though  each  of 
them  purports  to  deal  with  a  separate  feature  of  educa- 
tional progress,  collectively  they  illustrate  three  main 
streams  of  action  :  the  reform  of  the  primary  school, 
the  organisation  of  the  continuation  school  and  the 
training  of  the  citizen.  Incidentally  they  throw  light 
on  the  difficulties  of  the  past  twelve  years,  the  deter- 
mined nature  of  the  opposition  met,  and  the  thorough 
investigation  of  sources  of  information  in  Europe  and 
America.  As  statistics  and  forms  are  removed  to 
appendices  the  text  of  the  book  is  highly  readable,  and 
the  contents  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  made  Munich  the  Mecca  of  educational 
reformers. 

In  the  past,  our  author  believes,  the  primary  school 
suffered  from  imitating  too  closely  the  secondary 
school.  The  average  pupil  received  a  training,  of 
little  use  to  him,  that  swept  the  brilliant  pupil  into 
the  ranks  of  the  dedasses.  The  primary  school  wandered 
too  far  in  the  cultivation  of  literary  and  graphic  ex- 
pression, as  if  its  object  were  to  train  not  men  but 
authors ;  in  worshipping  the  ladder  it  neglected  the 
training  of  hand  and  eye,  though  on  this  training  many 
of  its  pupils  would  have  to  depend  for  a  livelihood. 
They  have  changed  all  that  in  Munich.  The  work- 
shop, the  school  laboratory,  and  the  school  kitchen 
are  now  integral  parts  of  the  primary  school.  In  the 
oldest  class  for  boys  one-half  of  the  school  time  is  spent 

•  Grundfragen  der  Schulorganisation.  By  Dr.  Kerschensteiner, 
Director  of  Education  in  Munich.  (B.  G.  Teubner.  296  pp. 
4.00  marks.) 


in  manual  work  of  some  kind  :  drawing,  wood  or  metal 
work,  or  laboratory  practice.  As  educational  exercise 
much  of  the  work  is  observational,  for  it  is  assumed 
that  the  logical  faculty  begins  to  develop  after  the 
pupil  leaves  the  primary  school  and  that  an  excellent 
memory  in  a  young  child  is  a  sign,  not  of  ability  but 
of  precocity. 

Much  of  this  seems  a  reflection  of  American  ideas, 
but  it  is  more  than  that.  The  reorganisation  of  the 
drawing  syllabus  was  the  outcome  of  an  extensive 
inquiry  into  the  work  of  the  pupils  in  Munich  during 
which  about  half  a  million  drawings  were  passed  in 
review.  Those  who  wish  to  study  this  side  of  the 
question  at  greater  length  may  be  referred  to  the 
author's  Die  Entwickelung  der  zeichnerischen  Begabung, 
pubhshed  by  Gerber  of  Munich. 

The  object  of  the  Munich  primary  schools  is  to  tram 
the  mind,  not  to  fill  it,  and  to  produce  a  pupil  who 
knows  how  to  learn  and  is  willing  to  make  the  attempt. 
In  the  past  the  fetish  of  a  general  education  has  been 
worshipped :    a  general  education  of  odds  and  ends 
administered  in  big  doses  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
curiosities  would  stick.     It  was  a  great  waste  of  effort. 
The  skilled  artisan  or  mechanic  requires  just  as  good  a 
general   education    as    the    professional   man,    but   his 
general  education  is  gained  as  much  from  a  study  of 
things  as  from  a  study  of  books.     The  correlation  of 
primary    school    and    continuation    classes    demands 
that    the  elements    of    self-interest   and    utility  shall 
appear  in  the  primary  school.     For,  in  the  continua- 
tion   school,   the  self-interest  of    the    pupil  must   be 
recognised.      Any    organisation    of    these    classes    on 
general  lines  makes  for  apathy  and  prevents  all  co- 
operation of   masters  and  trade   societies.     The  con- 
tinuation  schools   of  Munich   are   for   the   most   part 
trade  schools,  attendance  at  which  is  compulsory  for 
three  years  at  least  and  during  the  whole  time  of  ap- 
prenticeship.    During  the  years  of  attendance,   those   ' 
fateful  years  between  fourteen  and  eighteen,  the  pupil 
finds  discipline  relax  and  responsibility  increase,  so  that 
he  emerges  as  a  journeyman  imbued  with  the  traditions 
of  his  trade,  an  idea  of  the  solidarity  of  interests  in 
it,  and  a  pride  in  the  excellence  of  his  work. 

The  training  of  the  citizen,  thus  hinted  at,  is  not 
confined  to  the  continuation  school  for  boys.  Even 
if  she  have  no  vote,  woman  has  duties  in  the  State  and 
is  the  better  the  more  she  studies  them.  But  in  the 
stress  of  competition  and  particularly  in  large  towns, 
her  principal  trade  of  home-maker  and  home-keeper 
is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  To  remedy  this  a  voluntary 
class,  which  is  really  a  day  continuation  school  of  one 
year's  duration,  is  opened  in  the  girls'  primary  school. 
The  pupils  have  their  own  kitchen,  sewing  school  and 
vegetable  garden.  They  visit  hospitals,  orphanages  and 
poor-houses.  They  learn  how  to  occupy  and  amuse 
children,  and  they  have  lessons  in  the  civic  duties  of 
women.  These  being  the  principal  subjects  of  study, 
co-education  is  not  discussed. 

The  volume  marks  the  transition  from  the  imitative 
to  the  creative  in  German  educational  administration. 
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As  we  have  said,  it  is  readable,  for  it  is  not  wanting  in 
humour.  But  it  must  be  read  slowly.  We  have  had 
it  by  us  as  a  means  of  emplojdng  a  spare  half-hour  for 
some  five  months  and  have  no  intention  of  placing  it 
among  the  books  of  reference  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


Minor  Notices 

Latin  Unseens.  Selected  and  arranged  by  E.  C.  Marchant, 
M.A.  (George  Bell  and  Sons,  is.) 
We  have  come  to  hold  that  any  school  editions  by  Mr. 
Marchant  are  excellent,  and  this  book  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  Admittedly  a  book  for  beginners,  the  pieces  arc 
very  carefully  graded  in  difficulty  and  in  length,  and  they 
range  over  a  wide  field  of  Latin  hterature.  Mr.  Marchant 
seems  to  pride  himself  on  the  fact  that  he  has  "  not  scrupled 
to  draw  on  the  Vulgate  and  on  Prudentius  "  ;  is  not  this  a 
little  piece  of  pedantry  on  his  part,  for  the  extracts  from 
these  sources  hardly  justify  their  inclusion  either  by  their 
inherent  interest  or  their  style  ? 

Some  Arithmetics 

Murray's  School  Arithmetic.     By  A.   J.   Pressland,  M.A., 

F.R.S.E.     (J.  Murray.     2s.) 
Supplementary    Exercises    to    Murray's    School   Arithmetic. 

By  A.  J.  Pressland,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.     {6d.) 
A   Shilling  Arithmetic.     By  S.  L.  Loney,  M.A.,  and  L.  W. 

Grenville,  M.A.     (Macmillan  and  Co.     With  answers, 

IS.  6d.) 
The  Beginner's  Arithmetic.   (D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.   Part  I.,  4/i. 

Part  II.,  6d.     Complete  in  cloth,  is.) 
New    Number    Exercises.     (Oliver    and    Boyd.     In    Seven 

Books.    I.,  2d.  ;   II.,  2d. ;   III.,  3d.  ;   IV.,  3d.  ;   V.,  4^. 

VI.,  sd.  ;    VII.,  7d.) 
The    Primary    Arithmetic.       Part    I.       (The    University 

Tutorial  Series.  6d.) 
Mr.  Pressland's  book,  with  its  set  of  Supplementary  Exer- 
cises, is  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  in  the  class- 
room and  shows  the  marks  of  that  experience  throughout. 
He  claims  for  it  that  it  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  solve  the 
difficulties  which  have  accumulated  round  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic,  and  the  attempt  is  distinctly  a  successful  though 
perhaps  not  the  only  one.  While  showing  evidence  of  the 
work  of  the  practical  teacher,  used  to  discuss  difficulties 
with  his  pupils,  it  has  also  marks  of  the  study  as  well  as 
of  the  class-room,  and  the  author  deals  satisfactorily  with 
such  subjects  as  Error  and  Approximation,  formerly  rare 
in  text-books  but  now  establishing  claim  for  consideration. 
Doubtless  the  author  has  found  the  experience  gained  in 
his  frequent  inspection  of  continental  schools  useful  in 
deciding  what  to  include  and  what  to  reject.  The  "  rough 
estimate  "  is  duly  insisted  on.  Terse  maxims  are  given  as 
useful  clues  in  cases  of  doubtful  procedure.  Graphic 
illustrations  are  utilised  but  not  overdone.  A  very  useful 
feature  in  the  book  is  the  inclusion  of  sets  of  examples, 
which  we  have  personally  tested  in  class,  specially  designed 
for  discussion  between  teacher  and  pupils.  In  the  course 
of  these  discussions  expeditious  methods  can  be  picked  up 
by  the  pupil  without  previous  formulation  of  rules  of  work, 
while  these  they  can  afterwards  be  led  to  state  for  them- 
selves.    Mensuration    and    Physics    are    drawn    upon    for 


examples  and  Elementary  Algebra  duly  used.  It  is  a  book 
for  thoughtful  teachers,  which  while  it  gives  much  suggests 
more.  We  have  one  criticism  to  make,  viz.,  on  the  quite 
uncalled-for  remark  on  p.  1 19  to  the  effect  that  "Practice  " 
is  an  unnecessary  part  of  arithmetic.  So  are  Decimal 
Fractions  in  the  sense  that  it  is  possible,  and  perhaps  too 
common,  to  perform  long  operations  without  them.  But 
as  Mr.  Pressland  well  shows  by  the  selection  of  examples 
given  in  his  chapter  on  the  Unitary  Method,  many  results 
can  be  found  much  more  expeditiously  by  the  method 
which  the  older  writers  called  "  Practice  "  than  by  any 
other.  We  have  given  some  attention  to  computation 
and  are  of  opinion  that  this  method,  instead  of  being  de- 
preciated as  unnecessary,  should  be  strongly  recommended 
to  the  youthful  calculator  and  extended  to  cases  which  the 
older  writers  did  not  contemplate.  Instead  of  the  slighting 
remark  noticed,  we  would  advise  in  the  new  edition,  which 
will  probably  soon  be  called  for,  an  insertion  of  a  short 
account  of  the  rationale  of  the  method  and  a  few  special 
examples  illustrating  the  change  of  various  fractions  into 

the  form  i-  4.  —  +   — ,  &c.,  for  the  express  purpose  of 

a  ab  abc 
expeditious  calculation.  If  the  name  "  Practice  "  has  a 
bad  odour  let  it  be  called  an  "  Extension  of  the  Unitary 
Method."  The  Supplementary'  Exercises,  from  their  ex- 
cellence, their  large  number  and  their  cheapness,  will 
probably  be  widely  used  even  by  those  teachers  who  have 
already  chosen  a  different  text-book. 

Messrs.  Loney  and  Grenville  have  produced  a  very 
serviceable  book  containing  clear  instructions,  many  sets 
of  numerous  examples  and  a  good  miscellaneous  collection. 
It  gets  through  the  ordinary  range  of  school  arithmetic 
and  has  a  chapter  on  Abbreviations  and  Approximations. 

The  Beginner's  Arithmetic  is  a  very  excellent  work 
dealing  with  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  which  fall  to 
the  lot  of  a  mathematical  teacher,  viz.,  the  inculcation  of 
sound  notions  as  to  counting,  recording  and  reckoning  iii 
the  minds  of  the  very  young.  The  numerical  operations 
are  illustrated  throughout  by  sets  of  concrete  objects,  such 
as  sticks,  inch-tablets,  inch-cubes,  dummy  coins,  weights 
and  measures,  marks  on  a  clock-face,  entries  on  a  calendar, 
supposed  to  be  actually  shown  and  when  possible  handled 
by  the  members  of  the  class.  We  frequently  visit  some 
of  the  junior  forms  and  find  methods  like  those  described 
in  the  book  before  us  most  useful.  The  clock-face  is  very 
useful  for  exercises  not  only  in  counting  but,  a  little  later 
on,  in  fractions  and  in  elementary  geometry.  Having  to 
draw  it  gives  a  practical  bearing  to  the  problem,  e.g.,  To 
divide  a  given  circle  into  twelve  equal  parts.  The  graduations 
of  a  mariners'  compass  can  be  utilised  in  a  similar  way. 
We  notice  that  although  beads  are  mentioned  as  among  the 
objects  contained  in  the  box  supposed  to  be  supplied  to 
each  pupil,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  abacus,  which 
we  find,  antiquated  as  the  instrument  may  appear  to  some, 
very  useful  in  discussing  local  value.  This  may  arise  from 
the  fact  that  each  pupil  is  supposed  to  have  all  the  articles 
mentioned,  but  although  only  one  abacus  may  be  used  at 
once,  the  pupils  might  have  their  box  lids  ruled  in  squares, 
and  might  place  on  their  rows  of  squares,  tablets  corre- 
sponding to  the  beads  on  the  wires  of  the  abacus.  If  this 
was  of  the  Roman  or  Japanese  form  and  had  two  beads  on 
each  wire  each  representing  5  of  the  remaining  ones,  these 
might  be  represented  by  tablets  with  a  "  5  "  or  a 
quincunx  (:•:)  stamped  on  them.     We  notice  too  that  the 
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tablets  are  not  stated  to  be  variously  coloured.  Consider- 
able use  may  be  made  of  variety  of  colour  in  group  arrange- 
ment £is  in  the  "  number  pictures  "  of  an  older  work  published 
by  Messrs.  Blackie — Hand  and  Eye  Arithmetic — which  would 
form  a  useful  companion  to  the  present  volume.  The 
earlier  parts  of  the  excellent  Primary  Arithmetic,  by  Pro- 
fessor D.  E.  Smith  (Ginn  and  Co.),  which  develops  the  same 
ideas  further  would  form  another. 

To  the  New  Number  Exercises  we  can  award  the  same 
praise  as  to  The  Beginner's  Arithmetic.  Beginning  with 
the  simplest  notions  of  number,  we  are  led  by  successive 
stages  through  the  four  rules  and  Vulgar  Fractions,  well 
illustrated  by  concrete  examples,  to  Decimals,  Percentages, 
Proportion,  Mensuration,  Square  Root  and  Simple  Algebra. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  connected  and  graduated  courses  we 
have  seen.  It  again  reminds  us  of  Professor  D.  E.  Smith's 
work,  basing,  jis  it  does,  its  examples  on  the  every-day 
experience  of  the  pupil  and  on  easy  extensions  of  that 
experience.  Excellent  suggestions  are  given  for  carrying 
out  rapid  drill  in  the  mental  performance  of  the  operations 
which  can  at  first  only  be  understood  and  performed  slowly. 
Squared  paper  is  used  rationally  to  lead  up  to  the  idea  of 
proportion,  as  it  should  be,  and  for  other  legitimate  purposes. 
An  interesting  feature  is  the  insertion  of  special  exercises 
for  clever  pupils  who  get  rapidly  through  the  ordinary 
course  and  "  ask  for  more." 

The  Primary  Arithmetic  seems  rather  out  of  place  in  a 
University  Tutorial  Series.  Probably  it  is  designed  to  lead 
gradually  up  through  the  Junior  Arithmetic  to  Mr.  Work- 
man's, and  those  who  use  that  masterly  work  as  a  senior 
text-book  may  be  glad  to  have  a  specially  graduated  course 
leading  up  to  it.  In  this  aspect  it  is  to  be  welcomed.  The 
exercises  seem  well  chosen  and  carefully  graduated  in 
difficulty. 

The  Virgil  Pocket  Book.  Arranged  by  S.  E.  Winbolt,  with 
an  Introduction  by  Arthur  Sidgwick.  (Constable, 
pp.  77.     2s.  nett.) 

Mr.  Winbolt  appeals  to  two  classes  of  readers  :  (i)  scholars 
who  will  rejoice  to  renew  acquaintance  with  many  of  Virgil's 
finest  lines ;  and  (2)  thoughtful  men  who  have  little  Latin 
and  may  through  this  selection  come  to  know  some  of  his 
pure  and  humane  wisdom.  For  the  benefit  of  the  latter 
class  he  has  given  prose  translations  of  the  extracts  on  the 
opposite  pages.  After  reading'  it  all  through  we  cannot 
help  feeling  a  little  disappointed.  A  scholar  meeting  some 
old  friends  will  miss  many  others  the  insertion  of  which 
would  help  the  appeal  to  the  less  learned  readers.  We  are 
thinking,  for  instance,  of  lines  like  Una  salus  victis  nullam 
sperare  salutem,  Sunt  lacrimae  rerum,  mentem  et  mortalia 
ianguni,  Heu  fuge  crudeles  terras,  fuge  litus  avarum  (the  line 
which  so  impressed  Savonarola),  Faci7ts  descensus  averno ,  &c., 
Sic  omnia  fatis  in  peius  ruere,  &c.,  Possunt  quia  posse 
uidentur. 

The  Christmas  Carol.  Dickens.  Tanglewood  Tales. 
Hawthorne.  (Longmans'  Class-Books  of  English 
Literature.     15.  each.) 

These  are  two  more  volumes  of  this  excellent  series. 
Beautifully  printed  and  strongly  bound  they  will  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  school  life  well.  Their  subject-matter 
needs  no  eulogy  nor  defence  :  everj'  child  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  them,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 


Sea  Kings  of  Britain.  By  G.  A.  R.  Callender.  (Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.     2S.  6d.) 

This  is  a  collection  of  biographies  of  our  naval  heroes 
from  Hawkins  to  Blake,  written  originally  for  the  cadets- 
at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Osborne,  but  subsequently 
offered  to  a  wider  public.  We  heartily  recommend  the 
book  for  all  young  people. 

Sixpenny  Atlas — Physical  Maps  of  The  Alps,  France  and 
Spain,  America,  &-c.  &c.  (W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston, 
Edinburgh.     Each   id.  nett.) 

The  atlas  before  us  is  a  marvel  of  good  value,  containing 
as  it  does  no  less  than  forty-two  separate  plates,  all  clearly 
printed  and  nicely  coloured.  A  new  feature  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  fairly  large  scale  plans  of  some  of  our  larger  towns 
and  their  environs,  which  should  prove  very  useful.  We 
are  pleased  to  notice  that  the  maps  of  the  more  ordinary- 
kind  are  not  over-crowded  with  names. 

A  word  of  special  praise  is  called  for  in  the  case  of  this 
firm's  contour  blank  maps,  produced  at  the  incredible  price 
of  a  penny.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  they  may  effect  a 
revolution  in  geographical  teaching. 

Black's  Medical  Dictionary.  By  J.  D.  Comrie.  (A.  and 
C.  Black.     7s.  6d.  nett.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  to  what  extent  we  ought  to  depend 
upon  our  own  efEorts  in  matters  connected  with  medicine. 
It  is  notorious  that  hundreds  of  people  dose  themselves 
when  they  should  not,  and  become  a  prey  to  an  imagina- 
tion of  mysterious  disorders  which  are  supposed  to  afflict 
them.  But  a  book  of  this  kind  can  only  do  good.  The 
language  used  is  simple,  and  the  directions  clear  ;  as  a 
household  vade  mecum  it  will  be  invaluable.  The  newly 
developed  interest  in  hygiene  in  schools  and  elsewhere 
will  be  guided  into  a  proper  channel  if  this  book  of 
reference  is  brought  to  the  notice  of  those  responsible  for 
the  health  of  large  bodies  of  children.  We  understand 
that  a  Scottish  philanthropist  has  presented  more  than  a 
thousand  copies  to  schools  in  distant  parts  of  his  native 
land  :  we  should  like  to  hear  of  a  similar  benefaction  in 
England,  where  it  would  do  good  service. 

Industrial    Combination.     By    D.     H.    Macgregor,     M.A. 

(Bell  and  Sons.     7s.  6d.  nett.) 
Political  E  onomy  in  a  Nutshell.     By  F.  U.  Laycock,  LL.B. 

(Sonnenschein.     35.  6d.) 

This  important  work  is  a  treatment  of  a  very  modern 
economic  question  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  among  our 
younger  economists.  The  ground  it  covers  is  in  large 
measure  unexplored  ;  "  trusts  "  and  "  cartels  "  were  almost 
unheard  of  a  few  years  ago,  though  their  appearance  on  a 
large  scale  was  predicted  by  Socialists  and  regarded  as  the 
inevitable  sequel  to  a  competitive  system.  Mr.  Macgregor 
touches  the  question  with  no  uncertain  hand  :  his  views  on 
Free  Trade,  Socialism,  and  the  like,  are  lucidly  stated  r 
and  the  work  is  likely  to  be  on  the  bookshelf  of  the  economist 
for  some  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Laycock's  book  is  a  short  exposition  of  the  "  dismal 
science,"  which  here,  temporarily,  ceases  to  be  dismal 
owing  to  the  racy  and  vigorous  style  of  the  expositor.  Mr. 
Laycock  is  strongly  individualistic.  We  recommend  his 
book  to  any  one  who  craves  a  "  nutshell  "  with  a  good 
kernel  inside  it. 
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Elementary  Composition.  By  D.  F.  Canfield  and  G.  R. 
Carpenter.  (The  Macmillan  Company.  2s.  nett.)' 
One  of  the  many  recent  works  testifying  to  the  important 
place  the  mother  tongue  takes  in  American  schools.  There 
are  some  features  that  betoken  its  origin  across  the  Atlantic, 
e.g.,  the  section  on  "  secretarial  work,"  intended  for  those 
youths  who  are  in  charge  of  the  debating  clubs  and  other 
organisations  connected  with  each  school.  There  are  also 
useful  sections  on  versification  and  punctuation.  English 
teachers  can  pick  up  a  good  many  hints  from  the  work. 

Education  and  Social  Life.  By  J.  W.  Harper,  D.D.  (Pit- 
man. 45.  6d.  nett.) 
In  this  work  the  chairman  of  the  Alloa  School  Board 
gives  his  views  on  educational  questions.  Stress  is  laid 
throughout  on  the  moral  and  social  function  of  the  school  ; 
the  author  advocates  instruction  on  moral  topics  along 
■with  the  retention  of  the  Bible,  and  says  some  wise  words 
regarding  the  inspectorate  and  similar  matters.  The  book 
is  well  worth  reading. 

Class-room  Management.  By  W.  C.  Bagley.  (The  Mac- 
millan Company.  5s.) 
Dr.  Bagley  has  already  given  to  the  world,  in  his  Edu- 
/>ative  Process,  one  of  the  best  works  on  the  philosophy  and 
theory  of  education  known  to  us.  He  here  follows  it  up 
with  a  work  on  practice.  Probably  the  most  interesting 
•chapter  for  English  readers  is  the  one  on  the  "  Batavia 
System  " — a  combination  of  individual  with  class  instruc- 
tion ;  the  system  surmounts  what  is,  for  English  primary 
■schools  at  least,  a  most  pressing  problem.  The  chapter  on 
"Discipline"  is  specially  interesting  as  hailing  from  a  land 
where  freer  methods  are  encouraged  than  in  ours.  An  able 
■work. 

Lessons  in  Practical  Hygiene.  By  Alice  Ravenhill, 
F.R.San. I.  (E.  J.  Arnold,  Leeds.  1907.) 
The  nation  is  at  last  beginning  seriously  to  face  the 
problem  of  increasing  the  health  and  physical  vigour  among 
the  mass  of  the  population,  and  one  of  the  chief  means  by 
which  it  is  hoped  to  secure  an  improvement  in  our  physical 
well-being  is  the  teaching  of  the  laws  of  health  in  all  classes 
of  schools.  The  necessity  for  so  doing  has  been  strongly 
urged  alike  by  educational  and  by  medical  authorities,  and 
more  or  less  successful  efforts  have  been  made  to  put  their 
recommendations  into  practice.  But  it  cannot  be  said 
that  at  present  the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  most  schools  has 
"been  placed  upon  a  satisfactory  footing.  So  far  as  the 
secondary  schools  are  concerned  it  has  proved  difficult  to 
make  the  work  both  practically  useful  and  at  the  same  time 
really  scientific.  A  great  deal  of  valuable  instruction  may 
indeed  be  given  in  a  course  of  lessons  on  elementary  physio- 
logy, as  well  as  incidentally  in  other  science  work,  but  such 
a  treatment  of  portions  of  the  subject  cannot  be  considered 
adequate.  As  Professor  Sadler  says  in  his  preface  to  this 
book,  we  must  arouse  a  more  active  health-conscience,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  making  our  teaching  of  hygiene 
relatively  self-contained  and  systematic.  From  this  point 
of  view  Miss  Ravenhill's  book  may  be  recommended  as  the 
most  scientific  and  systematic  elementary  text-book  which 
has  yet  appeared.  Herself  not  only  an  experienced  teacher 
Taut  also  a  recognised  authority  on  questions  connected 
with  health.  Miss  Ravenhill  has  given  us  a  book  which  is 
likely  to  become  a  standard  work.  She  begins  by  leading 
-the  learner  to  investigate  what  are  the  conditions  of  life 


in  all  its  forms,  taking  in  the  first  instance  seeds  as  the 
subject  of  observation  and  experiment.  In  the  second 
part  of  the  book  the  results  thus  gained  are  applied  to  the 
human  body  and  its  various  organs.  The  third  part  is 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  properties  of  food,  and  the 
fourth  to  personal  hygiene,  clothing,  cleanliness,  and  the 
like.  Finally  we  have  a  full  discussion  of  the  hygiene  of 
houses.  The  method  adopted  throughout  is  that  of  experi- 
mental investigation,  and  excellent  practice  is  afforded  in 
scientific  reasoning.  The  book  is  a  most  stimulating  one 
for  the  teacher  and  might  also  be  introduced  into  classes 
where  a  good  deal  of  time  can  be  given  to  the  subject. 
Where  time  is  more  limited,  a  good  deal  of  omission  will 
be  necessary. 

English  Children  in  the  Olden  Time.  By  Elizabeth  Godfrey. 
(Methuen.  ys.  6d.  nett.) 
This  attractive  volume  discourses  pleasantly  of  the  ways 
and  treatment  of  English  children  during  the  various  periods 
of  our  history,  from  the  time  of  the  Druids  to  that  of  the 
conscientious  parent  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  But 
with  all  its  ease  of  style  and  sympathy  with  childhood  the 
book  is  the  fruit  of  real  research  and  the  work  of  an  accom- 
plished scholar.  We  are  everywhere  made  to  feel  the 
bearing  of  the  wider  social  movements  of  the  time  upon 
the  training  of  the  children  at  home  or  in  the  school  Readers 
interested  in  education  will  find  the  dry  bones  of  educational 
history  clothed  upon  by  vivid  pictures  of  child  life  drawn 
from  contemporary  sources.  Some  of  the  chapters  have 
also  a  distinct  literary  interest  ;  we  may  instance  those  on 
the  children  in  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  on  the  juvenile 
books  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  are  a  number  of 
well-executed  illustrations,  mostly  reproductions  of  pictures 
of  children  by  English  masters. 

Elementary  and  Intermediate  Algebra.  By  J.  Lightfoot, 
D.Sc,  M.A.  (Ralph,  Holland  and  Co.  4s.  6d.) 
A  serviceable  and  comprehensive  treatise  extending  to 
the  Binomial  Theorem.  The  fundamental  laws  and  opera- 
tions are  well  illustrated.  Factors  are  very  thoroughly 
treated.  We  notice  with  interest  that  the  factorisation  of 
ax'^  +  bx  +  c  is  made  to  depend  on  finding  pq  =  ac  when 
p  +  q  =  b.  The  part  on  Graphics  is  well  done  and  the  student 
who  wants  more  can  find  it  in  the  author's  separately  pub- 
lished Graphic  Algebra.  We  have  even  a  chapter  on  Com- 
plex Number.  In  addition  to  the  theory  of  Logarithms, 
we  have  examples  for  practice  and  four-figure  tables  of 
Logs  and  Antilogs. 

A   Scheme  of  Elementary  Object  Drawing  for  Day  Schools. 

By  F.  C.  Nairn.     (The  Grant  Educational  Co.  Ltd.) 

IS.  6d.  nett. 
The  hints  to  teachers  of  drawing  contained  in  this  little 
book  are  of  a  useful  kind.  They  refer  to  exercises  in 
drawing  suitable  for  infants  and  children  in  the  upper  and 
lower  portions  of  a  school,  and  deal  with  the  drawing  of 
lines,  simple  shapes,  and  flat  and  solid  objects  (manu- 
factured and  natural),  and  the  use  of  colour  and  tone. 
Much  useful  advice  is  contained  in  narrow  compass,  and 
such  matters  as  the  use  of  a  tint  to  emphasise  the  silhouette 
of  an  object,  and  the  study  of  beauty  of  form  in  nature 
(which,  by  the  way,  a  teacher  might  well  illustrate  by 
reference  to  the  decoration  man  has  applied  to  objects 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  aesthetic  sense)  are  rightly 
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insisted  on.  The  accompanying  illustrations  are  useful, 
though  we  could  wish  that  some  of  them  had  been  better 
drawn,  and  others  drawn  from  examples  of  more  beautiful 
proportions.  The  grouping  of  the  illustrations  is  good 
and  the  drawings  of  a  half-hoop  and  a  bent  leaf  are  par- 
ticularly valuable.  The  book  will  serve  a  useful  purpose 
if  it  calls  attention  to  the  many  objects  available  for  use 
in  training  children  to  see  and  draw  correctly,  and  with 
appreciation  of  their  character  and  beauty. 

Easy  Exercises  in  Algebra.  By  W.  S.  Beard.  (Methuen 
and  Co.  is.  gd.) 
A  comprehensive  set  of  3500  examples  extending  to 
Quadratic  Equations.  The  arrangement  seems  good  and 
the  collection  to  meet,  as  the  author  claims  for  it,  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Preliminary 
Locals  and  similar  examinations. 

Brief  Biographical  Sketch  of  Robert  Rawson.  By  R. 
Harley,  F.R.S.  (J.  Clarke  and  Co.  6d.) 
In  days  when  the  wants  of  students  in  every  depart- 
ment of  learning  have  every  variety  of  writer  trying  to 
cater  for  them  and  when  evening  institutions  are  estab- 
lished by  County  Councils  throughout  the  country  to 
give  the  elements  of  education  to  those  who  have  failed 
to  acquire  them  and  the  means  of  further  study  to  those 
who  have,  it  is  refreshing  to  come  across  an  authentic  life 
of  one  who  gained  a  considerable  proficiency  in  mathematics 
as  a  working  miner  in  days  when  "  for  the  education  of  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  the  inhabitants  of  villages,  and  the 
lower  classes  in  towns  no  general  provision  whatever  had 
been  made  or  even  thought  of."  It  is  a  further  advantage 
to  have  it  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  mathematician  who 
still  survives  to  us,  though  his  friends  and  contemporaries, 
Boole,  Spottiswoode,  Cayley  and  Sylvester,  have  passed 
away.  How  Rawson  was  finally  enabled  to  get  free  from  the 
toils  of  a  miner's  life  and  obtain  a  position  which  enabled 
him  to  carry  on  his  mathematical  studies  into  higher  regions 
of  thought_^must  be  gathered  from  the  little  book,  which  is 
one  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  interested  in  education 
and  its  possibilities. 

Graphs.     By  C.   H.   French,  M.A.,  and  G.  Osbom,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.     (W.  B.   Clive.     15.  6d.) 
Graphic  Algebra.     By   J.   Lightfoot,  D.Sc,  M.A.     (Ralph, 

Holland  and  Co.) 
Messrs.  French  and  Osborn,  by  adding  to  and  rewriting 
their  smaller  work,  have  produced  a  very  satisfactory 
elementary  treatise  on  the  subject  accurately  described  by 
its  sub- title.  The  Graphical  Representation  of  Algebraic 
Functions.  After  having  examined  it  carefully  throughout, 
we  find  that  we  cannot  describe  its  contents  better  than  by 
quoting  from  its  preface :  "  The  subject  is  introduced  by 
means  of  Statistical  Graphs — the  book  contains  numerous 
typical  worked  examples  with  full  explanations  and  with 
squared  paper  diagrams  inserted  in  the  text."  The  book 
is  well  supplied  with  examples  for  practice  and  numerical 
answers  are  added. 

As  we  have  learned  to  expect  in  books  of  this  series,  the 
special  needs  of  beginners  are  well  kept  in  view.  The 
chapter  on  "  slope  "  gives  a  useful  introduction  to  Differen- 
tiation. Students  may  profitably  use  this  little  book  not 
only  to  introduce  them  to  the  methods  of  Analytical  Geo- 
metry, but  also  to  accompany  them  on  their  course  through 


such  works  as  Smith's  Conies  orT  Loney's  Co-ordinate 
Geometry.  Mr.  Lightfoot's  treatise  has  grown  out  of  the 
sections  in  his  Algebra  which  furnished  its  geometrical 
illustrations.  More  detail  has  been  given  to  make  it 
suitable  for  beginners.  It  is  a  serviceable  work,  getting 
quickly  away  from  the  statistical  graphs,  used  for  illustrating 
the  method,  to  its  more  important  use  in  the  explanation 
of  algebraical  theory.  It  deals  not  only  with  curves  of 
the  second  degree  but  with  some  of  the  third  and  fourth. 
Turning  Values,  Approximation  and  Comple.x  Number 
have  each  a  chapter. 

A  First  Statics.  By  C.  S.  Jackson,  M.A.,  and  R.  M.  Milne, 
M.A.  (J.  M.  Dent.  4s.) 
A  very  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  statics,  in 
which  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  rival  claims  of  theory  and 
practice,  the  authors  holding  the  opinion,  in  which  we 
emphatically  concur,  that  "  neither  mere  verification  nor 
the  determination  of  isolated  facts  is  of  much  intellectual 
value."  Attention  is  also  paid  to  historical  development, 
interesting  notes  being  added  as  to  the  introduction  of  new 
methods  and  the  discovery  of  new  theorems.  The  diagrams 
have  a  commendable  vigour  and  freshness  in  them.  We 
are  glad  to  see  the  very  simple  but  careful  explanation  of 
Bow's  Notation.  Judging  from  a  long  and  wide  experience 
we  fancy  that,  as  only  about  thirty-four  years  have  passed 
since  it  was  invented,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  its 
comparatively  early  introduction  into  a  school  text-book. 
It  took  much  longer  for  Hutton's  simple  construction  for 
weights  hanging  from  points  on  a  string  fixed  at  its  ex- 
tremities to  make  its  way,  useful  though  it  is  in  itself  and 
leading  by  simple  and  successive  extensions  to  the  general 
conception  of  the  funicular  polygon. 

Select  Epigrams  from  the  Greek  A  nthology.  By  J.  W.  Mackail, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  (Longmans,  pp.  175.  Cloth  2s.  nett ; 
leather,  3s.  nett.) 
This  is  a  reprint  of  the  text  only  (with  Indices)  of  Pro- 
fessor Mackail's  larger  work,  which  has  translation,  intro- 
duction and  notes  (14s.  nett).  All  who  love  Greek  literature 
will  be  glad  to  have  this  delightful  pocket  edition  of  epigrams ; 
turn  to  any  page  you  will,  there  is  always  something  to  read, 
some  characteristic  Greek  thought,  some  deep  reflection  on 
life,  or  some  idea  which  has  reappeared  again  and  again  in 
various  guises  in  the  world's  literature.  An  introductory 
note  suggests  that  it  may  be  useful  also  in  the  upper  forms 
of  schools.  It  would  certainly  widen  the  reading  and  range 
of  thought  of  advanced  pupils.  The  epigrams  are  arranged 
in  twelve  sections.  Love,  Prayers  and  Dedications,  Epitaphs, 
Literature  and  Art,  Religion,  Nature,  The  Family,  Beauty, 
Fate  and  Change,  The  Human  Comedy,  Death,  Life. 

Responsions  Papers  in  Stated  Subjects  (exclusive  of  Books), 
1901-1906.     By    Rev.    C.    A.    Marcon,    M.A.      (Oriel 
College),   and  F.  G.  Brabant,    M.A.    (C.C.C).      (The 
Clarendon  Press,     pp.  152.     2^.  6d.) 
The  Stated  Subjects  referred  to  in  the  title  are  Mathe- 
matics, i.e.,  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry,  Latin  Prose, 
Unprepared  Translation  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  Latin 
and  Greek  Grammar.     There  are  answers  to  the  Arithmetic 
and   Algebra   questions   and   solutions   to   the   Geometry 
problems.      An  introduction  states  the  rules  for  passing 
responsions,  discusses  the  standard  of  the  examinations 
and  gives  hints  for  working  at  the  separate  subjects.     A 
useful  book  for  those  intending  to  enter  Oxford  University. 
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Books  Received 

Experimental  Trigonometry.  By  R.  C.  Bridgett,  M.A. 
72  pages.     Diagrams  and  Answers.     Blackie.     is. 

A  Sketch  of  Scottish  Industrial  and  Social  History.  By 
Amelia  H.  Stirling,  M.A.  viii  +  214  pages.  Blackie. 
IS.  6d. 

Eothen.  By  A.  W.  Kinglake.  288  pages.  Frontispiece. 
Blackie's  School  and  Home  Library,     is. 

A  Greek  Reader.  By  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.D.  viii  4- 
142  pages.     Blackie.     2s.  6d.  nett. 
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Practice  and  Precept 


50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
April  31,  I  908. 

We  make  our  bow  to  the  new  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  Mr.  Walter  Runciman,  member 
for  Dewsbury.  A  young  Scotsman,  son  of  a  baronet, 
educated  at  Trinity,  Cambridge,  where  he  gained 
a  first-class  in  the  History  Tripos,  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  will  not  make  a  worthy 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Yet,  without 
desiring  to  be  churUsh,  we  must  place  on  record  a 
mild  protest  against  the  constant  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  more  particularly  at  a  time  when  the 
field  of  education  is  widening  and  deepening  at  a 
somewhat  rapid  rate,  more  rapid  than  has  ever  before 
been  the  case  in  England.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  any  Minister  at  the  head  of  a  great  department 
of  government  does  more  than  completely  master 
the  details  of  that  department  during  a  tenure  of 
office  lasting  several  years.  One  of  the  Ministers 
of  Education  who  most  thoroughly  grasped  the 
details  of  our  intricate  and  un-uniform  system  of 
education  was  Mr.  Arthur  Acland ;  it  required 
every  day  of  three  years'  devotion  from  a  man  of 
very  great  capacity.     Yet  since  the  present  Parlia- 


ment was  elected  in  January  1906,  we  have  seen 
three  Ministers  in  succession  occupy  the  high  post 
of  President  of  the  Board  of  Education.  We  have 
barely  accustomed  ourselves  to  the  sound  of 
Mr.  McKenna's  name  before  the  cards  are  again 
shuffled.  It  is  possible  to  justify  the  proceeding 
by  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  the  real  heads  of 
departments  are  the  permanent  officials.  Yet  a 
nation  that  insists  on  representative  government, 
and  that  has  made  in  the  past  great  sacrifices  to 
ensure  it,  cannot  view  with  pleasure  the  lightening 
of  the  sense  of  responsibility  entailed  by  frequent 
change  and  party  exigency.  If  in  the  life  of  a 
Ministry  a  change  in  a  department  has  been  found 
necessary,  a  second  choice  should  be  made  with 
the  gravity  due  to  the  occasion.  A  third  almost 
seems  to  demand  justification.  Previous  to  the 
advent  of  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  administration  in 
France,  eight  months  was  found  to  be  the  average 
duration  of  a  French  Ministry.  In  view  of  the 
boasted  continuity  of  British  political  life,  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education  should  enjoy  his  term  of  office  for  a 
period  sufficient  to  make  his  opinion  and  advice 
valuable  on  educational  matters. 

Nobody  knows  the  ravages  of  the  cigarette  so 
well  as  the  schoolmaster,  who  has  been  looking 
forward  with  joy  to  the  proposed  legislation  for 
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restricting  its  use  by  boys.  As  a  curious  commentary 
on  the  perverseness  of  public  opinion  in  this  matter, 
we  need  only  refer  to  certain  impassioned  paragraphs 
in  the  halfpenny  press  anent  the  tyranny  of  asking 
a  Walsall  pupil  teacher  to  submit  to  a  caning  in 
expiation  of  smoking  on  a  railway  platform  in  the 
presence  of  his  masters,  or  to  accept  expulsion  as  the 
alternative.  We  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  saying  that  we  agree  absolutely  with  the  head- 
master who  issued  this  sentence,  and  we  are  heartily 
glad  that  his  governing  body  unanimously  upheld 
it.  One  of  the  best  features  of  the  old  public  school, 
and  of  its  imitators  in  lower  grades  of  education,  is 
the  readiness  of  its  pupils  to  play  the  game  in 
submitting  to  the  recognised  penalty  for  breaches 
of  the  law  ;  and  it  will  be  an  evil  day  when  the 
new  order  refuses  to  act  up  to  the  same  standard 
of  conduct.  The  idea  that  a  pupil  should  be 
allowed  to  attend  a  secondary  school  while  openly 
defying  one  of  its  most  necessary  regulations  is  too 
preposterous  to  call  for  serious  argument ;  but  the 
fact  that  yellow  journals  should  prate  about  the 
rights  of  the  subject  in  this  connection  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  is  being  lost  sight  of,  and  that  liberty  is 
in  danger  of  being  confused  with  licence. 

The  Imperial  Education  Conference  last  year 
was  unanimously  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  a 
permanent  Central  Bureau  of  Educational  Infor- 
mation. The  resolution  aroused  the  Board  of 
Education  to  further  activity  in  circulating  their 
reports  and  other  documents  among  the  Education 
Departments  of  India  and  the  Colonies,  in  collecting 
from  and  imparting  to  them  information,  in  advising 
and  assisting  them  as  regards  the  supply  of  teachers 
and  extending  to  their  teachers  the  arrangements 
for  further  training  in  France  and  Germany.  But 
more  remains  to  be  done,  and  it  would  seem  that 
University  College,  Bristol,  is  prepared  to  undertake 
the  work,  though  whether  it  can  be  accomplished 
with  complete  satisfaction  from  any  centre  but  the 
metropolis  of  the  Empire  is  a  matter  upon  which 
there  is  room  for  two  opinions.  However,  the 
Committee  of  Educational  Inquiry  and  Research 
of  the  College  have  made  an  appeal  for  financial 
aid  to  their  endeavour,  for  which  they  have  obtained 
distinguished  support.  The  aim  is  to  equip  the 
bureau  with  an  efficient  staff  in  correspondence 
with  educational  experts  throughout  the  British 
Empire,  in  order  to  undertake  the  collection  and 
fusion  of  information,  with   the   special   object   of 


elucidating  problems  of  local  administration.  So 
far  as  London  is  concerned,  the  provision  of  an 
educational  bureau  of  that  character  is  part  of  a 
larger  question,  which  is  already  receiving  attention, 
as  to  the  need  for  some  central  meeting-place  in 
the  nature  of  a  library  of  comparative  law  for  the 
study  of  the  common  problems  of  social  and  edu- 
cational reform  as  they  are  found  in  their  various 
forms  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  interesting  experiment  made  by  the  London 
County  Council  last  summer  in  establishing  an 
open-air  school  in  Bostal  Woods,  Plumstead,  was 
so  far  educationally  successful  as  to  justify  its 
extension.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  placing 
mentally  defective  children  amid  the  free  beauties 
of  nature  must  soothe  and  broaden  the  mind. 
There  is  also  the  relief  afforded  to  the  class  whose 
progress  was  hindered  by  their  backwardness.  The 
Education  Committee  have  therefore  made  arrange- 
ments for  another  school  to  be  opened  at  Forest 
HiU.  Their  action  accords  with  the  views  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  J.  E.  G.  de  Montmorency  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Contemporary  Review.  He  considers 
that  a  "  growing  belief  in  the  return  to  nature  is 
perhaps  the  most  hopeful  sign  in  the  educational 
world  to-day."  It  might  be  that  if  all  his  proposals 
were  carried  into  effect  there  would  be  some  risk 
of  laying  too  much  stress  upon  this  one  aspect  of 
education ;  but  for  the  present  there  is  ample 
room  for  further  progress  before  we  have  recovered 
the  leeway  left  by  former  neglect. 

The  N.U.T.  Conference  at  Hastings  has  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  and  has  not  contributed 
to  current  controversy  much  that  we  did  not  know. 
But  it  has  served  to  put  on  record  the  opinion  of 
those  most  intimately  concerned  that  the  right  of 
entry  and  contracting  out  are  both  to  be  deprecated, 
and  that  with  these  exceptions  Mr.  McKenna's  Bill 
commends  itself  generally  to  the  teachers  of  elemen- 
tary schools.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  presi- 
dent insisted  with  some  emphasis  that  the  religious 
difficulty  about  which  we  hear  so  much  does  not 
exist  inside  the  schools.  As  we  have  so  often  made 
the  same  remark  in  these  columns  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  draw  the  attention  of  some  of  the  more 
impassioned  orators  on  the  subject  to  the  fact  that 
this  dictum  was  allowed  to  pass  without  challenge. 
Some  of  our  contemporaries  are  inclined  to  show  tem- 
per when  statements  of  this  kind  are  made,  but  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  schoolmaster  knows  his  own 
business  better  than  outsiders  can  teach  it  to  him. 
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One  good  turn  deserves:  another,  so  we  hope  that 
the  American  and  Canadian  teachers  who  visit  our 
shores  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  and  the  spring  of 
next  will  meet  with  as  cordial  and  helpful  a  reception 
here  as  our  countrymen  experienced  over  there. 
About  a  thousand  (mostly  ladies)  wiU  be  coming,  and 
their  welcome  is  left  to  a  strong  committee  headed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  scheme,  as 
before,  is  due  to  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely, 
though  he  unselfishly  attributes  the  chief  credit  to 
Mr.  Bruce  Ismay  of  Liverpool,  who  has  made  ex- 
ceptional and  generous  terms  for  the  transporting 
of  the  visiting  teachers.  The  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  such  exchanges  of  views  are  inestimable  ;  and 
we  are  confident  that  our  friends  will  carry  back  in 
their  note-books  much  stimulating  information  about 
our  educational  system  here.  But  it  is  also  proposed 
to  hold  conferences  between  them  and  our  teachers 
at  various  times  during  the  period.  We  feel  sure 
that  this  is  the  most  effective  way  of  spreading  the 
light.  When  our  teachers  went  over  to  America, 
the  individual  members  of  the  pilgrimage  gained 
no  little  stimulus  and  encouragement  from  their 
wanderings,  which  they  will  no  doubt  communicate 
in  due  time  to  their  pupils.  But  the  rank  and  file 
of  our  teaching  profession  were  unaffected  by  it  ; 
articles  written  by  the  fortunate  ones  may  have 
been  glanced  through,  but  would  not  command  the 
respect  which  attaches  to  the  spoken  word.  For 
this  reason  we  hope  that  the  conferences  will  be  as 
many  and  as  informal  as  possible. 

In  a  little  pamphlet  which  has  reached  us,  entitled, 
"  The  Educational  Riddle  Answered — how  to  solve 
the  Problem,"  an  anonymous  writer  arraigns  the 
futile  efforts  of  governments  to  tackle  the  existing 
difficulties,  and  ascribes  their  repeated  failures  to 
the  injustice  which  has  characterised  each  succeeding 
measure  in  its  disregard  of  the  vested  interests  of 
voluntary  teachers.  We  are  interested  to  notice 
that  his  "  solution  "  reproduces  a  hint  lately  thrown 
out  in  these  columns — that  all  schools,  public  or 
private,  should  receive  state  subsidy  so  long  as  they 
are  deemed  efficient.  He  adds  to  it  a  proposal  that 
those  teachers  who  have  been  injured  beyond  re- 
covery by  rate-aided  competition  should  receive 
suitable  compensation.  We  can  do  no  more 
at  present  than  merely  put  on  record  this  point 
of  view ;  but  at  first  sight  there  seems  more 
to  be  said  for  compensating  such  people  than 
those  who  ruin  the  nation's  manhood  by  the  sale 
of  drink. 


Historical  Sequence  in 
Elementary  Science  Teaching 

By  Arthur  Hubble 

L.C.C.  Education  Department 

A  QUARTER  of  a  ccntury  has  now  elapsed  since  Dr. 
Gladstone,  Professor  Armstrong  and  others  at  the 
British  Association  meetings  first  advocated  improved 
methods  in  the  elementary  science  teaching  of  our 
schools. 

It  was  then  recognised  that  the  existing  system,  or 
rather  want  of  system,  was  educationally  bad  and 
illogical,  but  a  better  system  was  at  that  time  very 
vaguely  defined  and  very  slow  in  developing  sufficiently 
to  be  of  much  practical  use.  The  new  method  was  in 
fact  then  in  its  nebulous  stage  and  could  not  be  hurried 
in  its  gradual  condensation  into  a  working  course  of 
instruction  suited  to  ordinary  school  conditions. 

At  first  it  was  merely  insisted  that  in  elementary 
science  teaching  there  should  be  much  more  practical 
experimental  work  done,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  by 
the  pupils  themselves.  This  was  certainly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  though  nothing  was  said  at  the  time  as 
to  the  particular  nature  of  the  practical  exercises  to  be 
adopted,  and  it  afterwards  came  about  in  many  schools 
that  an  equipment  of  expensive  apparatus  would  be 
misused  in  a  more  or  less  vain  attempt  to  follow  out 
text-book  experiments  which  were  often  of  little  or  no 
real  value. 

An  effort  was  accordingly  made  to  draft  such  a  definite 
scheme  of  experimental  science  exercises  as  it  was 
thought  would  be  best  suited  for  preparing  lower  classes 
with  a  view  to  their  future  study  of  any  special  branches 
of  science  ;  and  thereupon  various  courses  of  instruction 
were  propounded  and  put  to  the  test. 

One  of  these  pioneering  courses  which  has  attained 
much  prominence  is  that  in  which  exact  weighings  and 
measurements  form  the  leading  feature — its  more  en- 
thusiastic advocates  going  so  far  as  to  recommend  the  use 
of  such  items  as  absurdly  expensive  balances  by  junior 
pupils  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  course.  This 
scheme  was  put  to  fair  trial  at  various  schools  in  London 
and  the  provinces,  and  it  has  been  found  extremely 
advantageous  so  far  as  it  afforded  a  thorough  drilling  of 
the  pupils  in  the  manipulation  of  the  ordinary  instru- 
ments of  precision  used  in  quantitative  work.  Thus, 
weighing  and  measuring  is  a  most  important  form  of 
practical  mathematics,  and  should  be  taught  as  such, 
but  for  its  due  fructification  it  requires  a  wider  field 
of  action,  i.e.,  almost  the  whole  untrammelled  area  of 
general  elementary  science. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  advocates  of  the  teaching 
of  "  scientific  method  "  put  in  their  claim.  They  upheld 
that  junior  classes,  as  a  preparation  for  subsequent 
higher  work,  should  be  practised  in  ordinary  laboratory 
processes  of  a  simple  nature  as  well  as  in  measurement 
and  weighing.     Here  at  first  the  lessons  were  found  to 
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be  wanting  in  interest  chiefly  on  account  of  the  practical 
processes  taught  not  having  sufficient  aim  as  regarded 
final  results.  Such  teaching  also  frequently  lacked 
continuity  of  interest  from  lesson  to  lesson,  there  being 
a  tendency  to  consider  each  lesson  as  complete  in  itself 
rather  than  as  a  single  link  in  a  complete  course  of 
experimental  investigation. 

Then  came  the  final  step  in  the  evolution  of  a  new 
method.  It  having  been  accepted  that  the  education  of 
the  child  was  really  a  rapid  recapitulation  of  the  gradual 
development  of  human  knowledge  from  the  earliest 
times— that  is  to  say,  a  rapid  recapitulation  of  the 
education  of  mankind  as  a  whole— it  followed  logically 
that  a  natural  system  of  elementary  science  teaching 
should  place  concrete  ideas  before  the  child  in  the 
chronological  order  of  the  birth  of  such  ideas — making, 
of  course,  due  allowance  for  mere  accidents  of  time  as 
also  for  items  which  might  not  show  sufficient  sequence 
of  idea  from  one  to  another. 

Such  then  was  the  manner  in  which  this  more  rational 
method  of  science  teaching  was  evolved.  In  carrying  it 
out  practically  the  teacher  places  his  pupils  in  the 
position  of  discoverers  or  inventors,  and  being  provided 
with  simple  materials,  the  pupils,  commencing  with 
the  very  earliest  recorded  discoveries  in  any  main 
branch  of  science,  gradually  advance  from  lesson  to 
lesson  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  and,  by  almost 
imperceptible  degrees,  from  rudimentary  ideas  to  more 
definite  knowledge. 

It  should  here  be  pointed  out  that  the  teacher,  in  the 
course  of  his  own  reading  and  preparation  for  teaching 
science  by  this  method,  must  very  carefully  discriminate 
as  to  the  exact  modicum  of  subject-matter  which  he 
can,  to  the  best  advantage,  place  before  his  class.  The 
teacher's  knowledge  of  the  biography,  history  and 
chronology  pertaining  to  his  subject-matter  is  strictly 
esoteric,  and  he  keeps  well  in  the  background,  while  the 
pupil  works  steadily  at  the  exoteric  portion  of  the  scheme, 
i.e.,  the  experimental  research — the  teacher  at  the  same 
time,  by  virtue  of  his  fuller  knowledge,  holding  such  a 
check  upon  the  trend  of  the  investigations  as  will  ensure 
a  faithfully  heuristic  sequence  of  lessons. 

This  method  has  been  adopted  with  marked  success 
during  the  past  twenty  years  at  a  number  of  primary 
and  secondary  schools  throughout  the  country.  It  has 
been  chiefly  used  in  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  the 
chemistry,  physics  and  mechanics  of  the  experimental 
science  sections  in  the  practical  syllabuses  of  some 
of  the  London  County  Council  Schools,  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Board  of  Education, 
South  Kensington,  as  also  in  preparing  pupils  for 
kindred  subjects  in  connection  with  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Local  Examinations.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  overlooked  that  the  method  is  equally  well  adapted 
for  teaching  other  branches  of  science  and  can  even  be 
utilised  advantageously  in  dealing  with  ordinary  school 
subjects. 

I  have  frequently  been  asked  by  teachers  how  best  to 
set  out  their  demonstration  class  work  in  order  to  co- 
ordinate it  logically  with  the  practical  experimental  work 


of  their  pupils,  and  in  my  pedagogical  lectures  to  science 
teachers  the  reply  to  such  queries  has  usually  taken  the 
form  of  a  reference  to  the  historical  plan. 

A  demonstration  on  the  historical  plan  consists  of  a 
short  lecture  with  simple  experiments  by  the  teacher 
showing  how  the  particular  subject  under  treatment 
has  been  gradually  developed  since  early  times. 

I  wiU  here  give  a  few  brief  sketch  lessons  illustrating 
this  system  as  applied  to  junior  classes. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  first  lesson  upon  "  air  "  is  to  be 
treated  in  the  way  I  have  indicated.  The  teacher  from 
his  or  her  own  private  reading  takes  note  of  some  such 
points  as  follows,  from  which  to  select  lecture  matter, 
to  be  followed  by  suitable  practical  exercises  : 

L  AIR. 

Teacher's  Note. — Among  the  earliest  recorded  physical 
experiments  performed  in  ancient  times  was  a  very  simple 
one  by  Anaxagoras,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  The  question  had  arisen  as  to  whether  void  spaces — 
i.e.,  vacua — might  exist,  the  fact  of  air  being  a  form  of 
matter  not  having  yet  been  fully  grasped.  Anaxagoras 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  there  were  "  no  void  "  spaces 
in  nature,  showing  £is  evidence  that  a  bladder  blown  and 
closed  resisted  compression  when  squeezed.  As  a  further 
experiment  in  support  of  his  opinion  he  plunged  an  inverted 
vessel  under  water  and  pointed  out  that  the  water  would 
not  enter  the  vessel,  which  therefore,  though  apparently 
empty,  contained  some  invisible  form  of  matter  capable  of 
resisting  the  entry  of  the  water. 

A  practical  development  of  the  simple  idea  represented 
by  the  bladder  experiment  of  Anaxagoras  is  afforded  us  in 
the  form  of  the  ordinary  kitchen  bellows.  Here  the  air, 
closed  in  on  every  side  but  one  (the  nozzle),  can  only 
escape  on  that  side  when  submitted  to  pressure. 

And  again,  as  regards  the  inverted  vessel  experiment,  we 
have  an  interesting  and  valuable  development,  from  an 
educational  point  of  view,  in  the  case  of  the  diving-bell. 

These  later  and  more  complex  ideas  the  teacher  will 
gradually  lead  up  to — and  introduce  towards  the  end  of 
his  lesson. 

Practical  Exercises. — (i)  Repeat  the  bladder  experiment 
of  Anaxagoras,  using  a  small  india-rubber  balloon,  to  show 
that  air,  though  invisible,  is  a  form  of  matter  capable  of 
occupying  space  and  resisting  compression. 

(2)  With  further  reference  to  the  principle  involved  in 
exercise  (i),  show  that  in  the  case  of  a  bellows,  if  after  filling 
the  nozzle  be  stopped,  then  the  air  within  will  offer  resistance 
to  the  shutting  together  of  the  sides  of  the  bellows,  at  the 
same  time  closing  the  valve.     Note  the  action  of  the  valve. 

(3)  Partly  fill  a  glass  trough  with  water.  Invert  a 
tumbler  or  other  glass  vessel  and  plunge  it  mouth  down- 
ward into  the  water.  Observe  that  the  water  does  not  rise 
within  the  glass  vessel. 

Now  tilt  the  inverted  vessel  slightly  and  allow  a  few 
bubbles  of  air  to  escape.  Note  that  the  water  begins  to 
enter  the  vessel  and  wholly  fills  it  when  the  whole  of  the 
air  has  been  allowed  to  escape. 

(4)  Repeat  exercise  (3),  using  in  place  of  the  tumbler 
an  inverted  glass  funnel  with  a  piece  of  rubber  tube  attached 
to  the  stem.  To  cause  the  funnel  to  sink  when  filled  with 
air,  weight  it  with  a  strip  of  lead  or  solder  bent  into  the 
form  of  a  ring.     The  rubber  tube  may  be  closed  by  means 
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of  a  spring  clip,  and  opened  when  required    to  show  the 
entry  of  water  into  the  funnel  as  the  air  escapes. 

Thus,  when  investigating  the  principle  of  the  diving- 
bell,  air  may  be  blown  down  through  the  open  tube  to  drive 
out  the  water  and  refill  the  bell. 

II.   FIRE. 

Teacher's  Note,  (a)  Production  of  Fire. — The  ancients 
were  able  to  produce  fire  by  means  of  friction.  One 
favourite  method  involved  the  use  of  an  instrument  some- 
thing similar  to  the  bow-drill  used  by  modem  workmen, 
but  with  the  drill  and  stem  replaced  by  a  stick  of  hard  wood. 
This  wooden  drill,  by  means  of  a  bow-string,  was  rotated 
in  a  shallow  hole  on  the  surface  of  a  slab  of  wood.  Heat 
was  generated  by  the  friction  between  the  rubbing  surfaces, 
which  soon  became  charred  and  emitted  volumes  of  smoke  ; 
and  by  bringing  a  dry  combustible  material  into  close  proxi- 
mity with  the  rubbing  surfaces,  actual  flame  could  be 
obtained,  though  only  after  considerable  labour  with  the 
bow. 

We  still  produce  fire  by  friction,  but  the  labour  required 
to  generate  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  by  friction  is 
now  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  using  at  the  rubbing  surfaces 
certain  highly  inflammable  substances,  which  were  quite 
unknown  to  the  ancients  ;  for  we  all  know  how  a  single 
light  stroke  along  the  box  will  produce  sufficient  heat  to 
ignite  the  very  combustible  material  on  the  head  of  a  match. 

In  early  ages  people  were  keenly  alive  to  the  difficulty 
of  kindling  fire,  and  it  consequently  became  the  custom 
to  keep  at  least  one  fire  continually  burning  in  each  town 
and  village.  In  every  Greek  community  such  a  public 
hearth  of  everlasting  fire  would  be  set  up  in  the  prytaneion, 
and  when  distant  colonies  were  founded  a  brand  from  the 
mother  city  was  taken  to  kindle  the  hearth  of  the  new 
people.  At  Rome,  too,  the  sacred  eternal  fire  was  carefully 
attended  night  and  day  by  the  Vestal  Virgins  with  great 
solemnity  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta — the  goddess  who  was 
also  supposed  to  preside  over  the  domestic  hearth. 

(h)  Air  concerned  in  the  Production  of  Fire. — In  the' thir- 
teenth century  a.d.,  the  well-known  "  candle  under  the 
bell-jar  experiment  "  was  first  shown  by  Roger  Bacon  as 
a  proof  that  air  was  necessary  to  combustion — the  philo- 
sopher at  the  time  tersely  remarking  that  "  air  is  the  food 
of  fire."  But  the  fact  was  appreciated  to  some  extent  long 
before  the  time  of  Bacon. 

Egyptian  carvings  have  been  found  depicting  the  use  of 
the  blow-pipe — a  short  piece  of  bamboo — in  very  early 
times.  Native  workmen  in  India  still  use  this  crude  form 
of  blow-pipe — for  blowing  air  from  the  mouth  into  burning 
fuel  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  combustion. 

We  have  also  representations  of  an  ancient  form  of 
bellows — a  sort  of  box  fixed  in  the  ground,  with  a  covering 
of  goat-skin  tied  loosely  over  the  top.  The  goat-skin 
was  pierced  at  one  place  to  allow  air  to  enter  the  box, 
and  a  thong  was  attached  for  pulling  up  the  gcat-skin  so 
as  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  box  and  cause  the  air  to 
enter  through  the  pierced  hole.  The  air  was  expelled 
through  a  tube  communicating  with  the  fire  by  the  operator 
placing  his  foot  over  the  hole  (or  valve)  in  the  goat-skin 
and  pressing  it  downward.  In  more  modem  bellows  the 
foot  of  the  operator  is  replaced  by  a  leather  flap  attached 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  valve  hole,  and  closed  automatically 
by  the  compression  of  air  within  the  bellows  when  the  sides 
are  closed  together. 


The  air  forced  through  a  fire  by  bellows  or  other  mecha- 
nical arrangement  is  technically  called  a  blast  ;  but  there 
is  another  method  of  supplying  the  air,  i.e.,  by  allowing 
it  to  be  drawn  through  the  fire  by  the  suction  caused  by 
the  ascending  warm  light  gases  leaving  the  upper  portion 
of  the  fire  through  a  chimney-shaft,  as  is  the  case  in  an 
ordinary  open  fire-place,  which  is  therefore  technically  a 
draught  furnace.  A  modification  of  this  latter  method  of 
supplying  the  air  is  seen  in  the  Bunsen  burner,  the  gas 
cooking-jet  and  the  incandescent  gas-burner,  where  the 
draught  is  caused  chiefly  by  the  rush  of  the  unburnt  gas 
itself  from  a  fine  orifice. 

A  Bunsen  burner  therefore  represents  a  special  form  of 
draught  furnace,  but  it  may  also  be  used  as  a  6/rts/-fumace 
by  closing  the  draught  holes  and  attaching  a  Herepath 
blow-pipe  burner. 

Practical  Exercises. — (5)  To  find  whether  air  promotes 
combustion,  blow  upon  a  piece  of  smouldering  charcoal 
through  a  narrow  piece  of  bamboo  or  glciss  tubing.  Try 
also  with  bellows,  and  with  rubber  ball-blower. 

(6)  Examine  either  a  smith's  bellows,  a  laboratory  foot- 
bellows,  or  a  rubber  ball-blower,  and  draw  a  section  to 
show  the  method  of  working  and  position  of  valves,  &c. 

(7)  Bum  a  piece  of  candle  (a)  under  a  closed  bell-jar, 
and  note  the  time  in  seconds  before  the  candle  is  extin- 
guished. (6)  Repeat  the  experiment,  but  with  the  bell- 
jar  slightly  raised  so  as  to  allow  air  to  enter  below  its 
edge.     Take  the  time  as  before. 

(8)  Repeat  exercise  (7),  using  a  glass  lamp-chimney 
(in  place  of  the  bell-jar)  open  at  the  top,  but  (a)  carefully 
closed  below.  (6)  Again  repeat,  but  with  the  chimney 
open  both  at  top  and  bottom. 

State  your  opinion  as  to  results  obtained  in  exercises  (7) 
and  (8). 

(9)  To  find  whether  there  is  an  upward  current  of  air 
above  a  burning  body,  cut  out  a  circular  piece  of  note- 
paper  of  about  3  in.  diameter.  Mark  on  it  a  concentric 
circle  of  \  in.  diameter  and  draw  a  spiral  line  of  4  or  5 
revolutions  between  the  smaller  circle  and  the  edge  of  the 
paper.  Cut  out  the  spiral  and  support  it  on  the  head  of  a 
long  inverted  hat-pin — through  the  small  central  hole. 

(a)  Blow  a  steady  upward  current  of  air  from  directly 
beneath  the  spiral,  by  mouth,  blow-pipe  or  bellows.  Ob- 
serve the  motion  produced.  (6)  Now  suspend  the  paper 
spiral  well  above  the  flame  of  a  candle,  small  lamp  or  gas- 
jet.     Again  observe  the  motion.     What  causes  it  ? 

(10)  Boil  a  definite  quantity  of  water  (say  ^  pint  o» 
100  c.c.)  in  a  flask  over  a  Bunsen  flame,  (a)  with  the  draught 
holes  of  the  burner  fully  open.  Note  the  time  in  minutes 
from  when  placing  the  burner  beneath  the  flask  to  when 
boiling  begins.  (6)  Repeat  with  the  draught  holes  closed, 
but  with  all  other  conditions  as  before,  i.e.,  same  quantity 
and  initial  temperature  of  water,  and  same  distance  between 
top  of  burner  and  bottom  of  flask.  Take  the  time  as  before. 
What  is  proved  by  the  results  of  this  double  experiment  ?■ 

III.   "THE  SECRET"  DISCOVERED. 

Teacher's  Note. — The  composition  of  matter  first  begaa 
to  be  studied  systematically  by  the  Arabian  alchemists  in 
the  seventh  century  a.d.  The  word  alchemy  signifies 
the  secret,  and  we  have  retained  in  our  language  many 
other  words  of  Arabic  origin  and  having  the  same  prefix, 
such  as  alkali,  "  the  ashes  "  ;  algebra,  "  the  binding  "  ; 
and  almanac,  "  the  measure." 
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The  early  silchemists  had  inherited  from  still  earlier  times 
a  crude  practical  knowledge  of  smelting  or  the  reduction  of 
metals  from  certain  rocks  and  minerals  which  we  now  call 
"  ores  "  ;  but  at  that  time  there  was  no  proved  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  we  must  not  be  surprised  to 
find  the  alchemists  falsely  reasoning  that  if  certain  minerals 
on  application  of  heat  could  be  made  to  yield,  say,  copper 
or  lead,  might  not  the  same  minerals  be  made  to  yield  also 
gold  or  silver,  or  might  not  the  copper  or  lead  themselves 
be  transmuted  by  some  secret  process  into  gold  or  silver. 

The  alchenvists,  of  course,  met  with  no  success  in  pro- 
ducing as  they  expected  precious  metals  from  base  ones, 
but  they  were  so  keen  in  the  pursuit  of  their  unsolvable 
problem  that  they  tried  every  possible  combination  of 
materials  and  apparatus,  of  heating  and  cooling  ;  and  in 
so  doing  they  invented  incidentally  many  processes,  such 
as  distillation,  sublimation  and  the  preparation  and 
testing  of  acids  and  alkali,  which  are  of  very  great  value 
in  modem  chemistry. 

Summing  up  the  work  of  the  alchemists,  Lord  Bacon, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  remarks  that  alchemy  is  like  a 
man  who  told  his  sons  that  a  treasure  was  buried  in  their 
vineyard.  Though  the  sons  dug  persistently  for  the  trea- 
sure they  never  found  it,  but  the  ground  was  so  thoroughly 
turned  over  that  there  resulted  an  extremely  rich  vintage 
— as  the  father  had  foreseen.  Thus  the  secret  in  this  as  in 
•everything  is — work. 

The  alchemists  noticed  that  when  iron  tools  were  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  drainage  water  of  certain  mines  yielding 
copper  ore,  the  tools  appeared  to  be  changed  from  iron  to 
copper.  This  strengthened  their  belief  in  the  transmuta- 
tion of  metals,  but  we  now  know  that  the  change  is  caused 
by  a  superficial  deposit  of  copper  which  was  previously 
dissolved  in  the  drainage  liquid — some  iron  at  the  same 
time  dissolving  to  replace  the  copper  coming  from  the 
liquid.  We  shall,  in  fact,  learn  later  that  there  is  in  such 
liquids  an  acid  which  has  more  tendency  to  dissolve  iron 
than  copper. 

It  was  also  observed  by  the  alchemists  that  when  such 
xirainage  liquid  was  slowly  evaporated,  either  naturally  or 
artificially,  blue  crystals  were  formed.  These  were  called 
blue  vitriol,  i.e.,  blue  glass  ;  and  by  proper  application  of 
heat,  metallic  copper  might  be  obtained  from  them.  Blue 
vitriol  is  now  known  as  sulphate  of  copper. 

A  natural  red  ore  of  mercury  called  cinnabar  (a  sulphide 
of  mercury)  was  also  known  to  the  alchemists,  and  by 
heating  it  mercury  was  first  obtained  as  a  vapour,  and  then 
condensed  by  cooling  to  form  liquid  mercury  (or  quick- 
silver). 

This  process,  a  form  of  distillation,  was  applied  by  the 
alchemists  to  all  kinds  of  substances — solid  and  liquid. 
By  such  means  they  separated  the  more  volatile  substances 
from  the  less  volatile,  as,  for  instance,  alcohol  from  wine, 
or  pure  water  from  natural  waters  containing  substances 
in  solution. 

For  such  distillations  the  alchemists  usually  employed  a 
retort,  i.e.,  a  flask  with  its  neck  bent  downward  (or  retorted), 
the  substance  under  examination  being  heated  in  the  bulb 
of  the  retort  while  the  vapour  evolved  would  be  cooled  and 
condensed  in  the  bent  neck  where  it  could  flow  away  from 
the  bulb  into  a  separate  receiver. 

Practical  Exercises. — (i  i)  Half  fill  a  test-tube  with  water 
and  dissolve  in  it  two  or  three  crystals  of  blue  vitriol. 

Immerse  in  the  solution  a  piece  of  clean  bright  iron  or 


steel,  such  as  a  knife-blade.  Examine  occasionally,  and 
observe  after  a  time  that  a  layer  of  copper  has  been  deposited 
upon  the  iron  or  steel. 

(12)  With  the  point  of  a  knife  scoop  a  shallow  hole  in 
a  piece  of  charcoal.  Powder  a  crystal  of  blue  vitriol  and 
fill  the  hole  with  the  powder. 

Bring  the  blow-pipe  flame  (Herepath  or  otherwise)  to 
bear  upon  the  powder.  Observe  that  after  a  few  minutes' 
heating  a  globule  or  small  mass  of  metallic  copper  is  formed. 
To  show  its  malleability  place  it  on  a  hard  flat  surface 
and  flatten  slightly  with  a  small  hammer.  If  discoloured 
rub  gently  on  fine  emery-paper. 

(13)  Powder  a  little  cinnabar  or  vermilion  and  heat  the 
powder  in  a  hard  glass  test-tube  over  the  Bunsen  flame. 

Observe  after  a  time  that  a  bright  mercurial  mirror  is 
deposited  upon  the  upper  and  cooler  portion  of  the  tube. 

(14)  Evaporate  sea-water  or  a  solution  of  common  salt 
in  a  small  dish  over  a  sand-bath  at  a  gentle  heat. 

Observe  the  deposit.  Evaporate  clean  rain-water  in 
the  same  way  and  compare. 

(15)  Distil  some  ordinar%'-  tap-water  either  by  means  of 
a  retort,  a  Liebig  condenser  or  a  worm  still. 

When  the  water  in  the  flask  has  diminished  so  as  not  to 
cover  the  flame,  place  a  sand-bath  between  the  flask  and 
the  flame  and  continue  the  evaporation  to  dryness. 

Observe  the  thin  deposit  of  solid  matter  (lime,  &c.)  on 
the  interior  of  the  flask.  Re-distil  the  distillate  and  note 
that  no  deposit  is  now  left  in  the  boiling  flask. 

IV.  ALKALIES  AND  ACIDS. 

Teacher's  Note.  Alkalies. — The  alchemists  discovered 
that  when  certain  substances  such  as  wood,  sea-weed, 
limestone  or  chalk  were  thoroughly  burnt,  the  ashes  or 
alkali  possessed  well-marked  properties  quite  opposite  in 
their  effects  to  the  properties  of  acids  such  as  vinegar 
or  lemon- juice,  <$!:c. 

They  found  that  many  vegetable  colouring-matters,  and 
particularly  blue  litmus  (the  juice  of  a  lichen),  would  change 
colour  on  application  of  an  acid,  but  that  the  colour  could 
be  restored  by  applying  an  alkali.  This  test  is  still  used 
by  chemists — reddened  litmus  denoting  an  acid,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  blue  colour  notifying  the  presence  of  an 
alkali. 

*#Alkali,  obtained  as  potash  by  burning  land  plants,  or  as 
barilla  (an  impure  soda),  by  burning  seaweed,  was  rendered 
caustic  by  heating  its  solution  with  lime,  which  is  itself  an 
alkali  obtained  by  burning  chalk  or  limestone  ;  and  we  now 
know  that  during  the  process  of  causticising,  a  substance 
called  carbonic  acid  leaves  the  crude  potash  or  soda  and 
joins  with  the  lime  to  form  a  white  chalky  deposit  which 
can  easily  be  separated  from  the  strong  caustic  solution  by 
filtration. 

We  also  know  that  during  the  process  of  burning  the 
chalk  or  limestone  in  the  lime-kiln  this  same  substance — 
carbonic  acid — is  driven  off  as  a  gas,  leaving  the  lime 
behind.  We  can  therefore  convert  chalk  into  lime  by 
burning  it,  and  afterwards  we  can  reconvert  the  lime  into 
chalk  by  heating  its  solution  with  a  solution  of  crude 
potash  or  soda  obtained  by  burning  land  plants  or  sea- 
weeds. 

In  early  times  the  alkalies  potash  and  soda  were  largely 
used,  as  they  are  now,  for  making  glass  and  soap. 

In  g/ax5-making  the  alkali  is  fused  with  sand  until  the 
two  ingredients  combine  to  form  a  more  or  less  transparent 
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mass,  which  can  be  moulded  or  blown  into  any  desired 
form  while  still  heated,  but  which  becomes  hard  and  brittle 
on  cooling. 

Soap  is  manufactured  by  boiling  continuously  a  solution 
of  caustic  soda  (or  potash  for  soft  soap)  with  oil  or  tallow, 
until  the  liquid  thickens  and  the  soap  curds  separate. 

Oils  and  fats  are  composed  of  glycerine  in  combination 
with  another  substance  which  behaves  as  an  acid.  In  the 
process  of  soap-making,  the  soda  combines  with  this  acid 
substance  to  form  the  soap,  while  glycerine  remains  behind 
as  a  by-product. 

Acids. — In  ancient  times  only  vegetable  acids  such  as 
vinegar,  lemon-juice,  &c.,  were  known,  but  the  alchemists 
were  the  first  to  discover  how  to  make  strong  mineral  acids. 
In  or  near  mines  where  iron  ore  was  dug  out  they  would 
sometimes  find  little  green  crystals  deposited  aftei  the 
evaporation  of  drainage  water.  These  were  called  by  the 
alchemists  green  vitriol,  i.e.,  green  glass.  Compare  blue 
vitriol. 

The  alchemists  obtained  their  first  mineral  acid  by  heating 
these  crystals  of  green  vitriol  in  a  retort.  A  vapour  was 
given  off  which  could  easily  be  condensed  to  a  liquid  by 
cooling  it  in  the  stem  of  the  retort.  This  liquid  they 
named  oil  of  vitriol,  and  it  was  found  to  possess  strong  acid 
properties — dissolving  metals,  &c.,  and  reddening  blue 
Utmus.  We  now  call  this  liquid  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
green  vitriol  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  we  have  named 
sulphate  of  iron — these  modem  names  serving  to  indicate 
some  of  the  materials  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
such  substances. 

At  the  present  day  sulphuric  acid  is  made  on  a  very  large 
scale  and  in  a  cheaper  way  from  other  minerals  containing  it, 
though  it  is  still  manufactured  to  some  small  extent  from 
green  vitriol  as  formerly. 

Practical  Exercises. — (16)  To  make  potash.  Cut  from 
any  bush  or  tree  a  thin  twig  or  stick  about  i  ft.  long  and 
not  more  than  J  in.  in  thickness. 

Bum  this  thoroughly  inch  by  inch  in  the  Bunsen  flame, 
breaking  off  each  burnt  portion  as  soon  as  it  is  reduced  to 
a  greyish  white  ash,  i.e.,  crude  potash. 

Crush  this  ash  and  boil  it  in  water  in  a  beaker.  Then 
filter  off  the  undissolved  residue  and  test  the  clear  liquid 
with  red  litmus.  Evaporate  the  solution  over  a  sand-bath 
to  obtain  solid  potash,  i.e.,  carbonate  of  potash. 

(17)  To  obtain  caustic  potash.  Proceed  as  in  exercise 
(i6),  but  before  evaporating  add  an  equal  bulk  of  lime- 
water  to  the  filtrate  and  boil  gently. 

Filter  off  the  chalk  from  the  clear  caustic  solution. 
Then  evaporate  over  a  sand-bath  to  obtain  a  solid  deposit 
of  caustic  potash. 

(18)  To  make  soap.  Boil  in  a  beaker  a  strong  solution 
of  caustic  soda  mixed  with  about  half  its  bulk  of  tallow 
or  lard.  Stir  the  mixture  continually  while  boiling  until  it 
thickens.  Then  allow  it  to  cool,  drain  off  the  surplus  thin 
liquid  and  knead  the  mass  of  soap  into  a  flat  cake  or 
tablet. 

(19)  To  obtain  oil  of  vitriol,  i.e.,  sulphuric  acid,  from 
green  vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron). 

Half  fill  a  small  evaporating-dish  with  crystals  of  green 
vitriol.  Heat  gently  and  stir  with  a  glass  rod  until  the 
water  of  crystallisation  is  wholly  expelled.  Break  the 
resulting  white  mass  into  pieces  small  enough  to  drop  into 
the  bulb  of  a  glass  retort  whose  neck  dips  into  a  small  test- 
tube  half  full  of  water. 


Heat  the  bulb  of  the  retort  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
beginning  with  a  very  small  Bunsen  flame  and  gradually 
increasing  it.  After  removing  the  test-tube,  allow  the 
retort  to  cool  slowly  by  gradually  reducing  the  flame  before 
finally  turning  oft'  the  gas. 

Test  the  contents  of  the  test-tube  with  a  little  blue  litmus 
solution  or  a  blue  litmus  paper  ;  also  taste  a  drop  of  the 
diluted  liquid.  What  do  you  infer  ?  Note  also  that  part  of 
the  contents  of  the  retort  has  changed  colour — from  white 
to  a  deep  red — something  similar  in  appearance  to  iron 
rust. 

{To  be  concluded) 


The  Continuation  School 
Teacher  and  his  Training 

By  C.  Birchenough 

The  best  organised  and  most  successful  continuation 
schools  in  this  country  are  to  be  found  in  the  north  of 
England  in  the  two  areas  of  which  Leeds  and  Manchester 
are  the  centres.  Here,  organised  courses  of  study 
have  supplanted  the  miscellaneous  curricula  of  the 
old-fashioned  schools,  and  both  subjects  and  methods 
of  instruction  are  better  suited  than  formerly  to  the 
needs  of  the  pupils.  But  the  results  obtained  throughout 
the  country  as  a  whole  are  very  uneven,  the  comparative 
success  secured  in  one  district  only  serving  to  emphasise 
the  failure  in  another.  And  even  in  well-organised 
areas  where  excellent  work  is  being  done  unequal 
results  are  found  without  any  apparent  reason.  For 
example,  in  Halifax,  a  large  town  in  the  centre  of  a 
thickly  populated  district,  as  many  as  69  per  cent,  of 
the  boys  who  last  year  left  the  primary  schools  joined 
continuation  classes ;  in  Altrincham,  a  residential 
district  on  the  outskirts  of  Manchester,  over  60  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  or  45  per  cent,  of  boys  and  girls  on 
leaving  school  attended  continuation  courses.  With 
these  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  returns  from  other 
towns  in  the  same  area. 

In  Runcorn,  of  359  boys  and  girls  who  left,  only  29 
per  cent,  attended  any  place  of  further  education. 

In  Stalybridge,  of  501  pupils  leaving,  19.5%  1    attended     .  ., 
„   Hyde,  „  565       „  „         39-4%  >   evening 


„   Crewe,  „  890 


20.4%  )    schools. 


In  many  areas  the  percentage  is  absurdly  low  and 
throughout  the  country  a  large  proportion  of  schools 
are  unable  by  reason  of  the  fall  in  average  attendance 
to  keep  open  for  the  full  session  of  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
seven  weeks.  Without  staying  to  speculate  on  the 
reason  for  all  this  it  will  suffice  to  indicate  some  of  the 
suggestions  at  present  being  made  to  improve  the 
situation.  Some  urge  compulsory  attendance ;  others 
would  look  to  raising  the  school  leaving  age  and  to 
the  growth  of  trade  schools  to  abolish  the  evening 
continuation  schools  altogether,  while  still  others 
maintain  that  the  solution  lies  in  further  improving 
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the  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction  and  curtailing 
the  hours  of  employment  of  all  below  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  age.  Experience  shows  that  where  the  in- 
struction is  good  and  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
the  general  tendency  is  to  find  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  average  attendance. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  in  all  save  a  few  favoured 
areas  a  good  deal  of  the  instruction  given  in  continuation 
schools  at  present  is  unsatisfactory  both  in  kind  and 
quality.  It  is  urgently  necessary  that  attention  should 
be  given  to  devising  means  of  remedying  this,  and  it 
becomes  of  importance  to  inquire  who  ultimately  will 
make  the  best  teacher  in  a  continuation  school  and 
what  preparation,  if  any,  should  be  required  to  those 
engaged  in  such  work. 

In  the  past,  the  evening  continuation  schools  in  this 
country  have  been  staffed  almost  exclusively  by  day 
primary  teachers,  the  number  of  secondary  school 
teachers  holding  posts  have  been  very  small  and  there 
have  been  comparatively  few  non-professional  teachers 
engaged.  So  long  as  the  subjects  to  be  taught  and 
the  methods  of  instruction  are  closely  akin  to  those 
familiar  in  the  day  school,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  who 
is  the  most  suitable  teacher,  but  change  the  conditions 
and  the  question  confronts  us,  whether  it  is  better  to 
give  a  trained  teacher  specialised  knowledge  or  to 
choose  some  practical  man,  a  non-professional  teacher, 
and  give  him  some  training  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
Experience  shows  convincingly  that  for  any  but  speci- 
fically technical  instruction  the  practical  man  is  most 
unsuitable  as  a  general  rule.  The  continuation  course 
aims  at  offering  a  general  education,  but  along  definite 
lines,  whereas  the  non-professional  teacher  is  prone  to 
have  too  technical  an  outlook ;  subject-matter  with 
him  tends  to  assume  an  all-important  position,  and  not 
until  he  has  by  experience  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  underlying  principles  of  class-room  technique 
does  he  become  a  really  useful  teacher. 

We  are  accordingly  forced  either  to  fall  back  on 
the  primary  school  teacher  or  to  consider  the  feasibility 
of  training  a  special  body  of  teachers  for  work  in  con- 
tinuation schools.  If  it  be  granted  that  these  schools 
have  aims  and  ideals  of  their  own,  that  they  have  a 
special  clientile  demanding  curricula  and  methods  of 
instruction  different  from  those  of  the  elementary  or 
day  secondary  schools,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  case 
for  training  such  a  body  of  teachers.  And  indeed  in 
some  parts  of  Germany,  where  attendance  at  a  con- 
tinuation school  is  compulsory,  and  where  classes  are 
held  during  the  day-time,  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
do  this.  So  long  ago  as  1892,  a  training  school  for 
would-be  teachers  of  cookery  and  domestic  economy 
was  started  in  Karlsruhe  ;  accommodation  is  afforded 
for  twenty-four  students  chosen  twice  a  year,  on  con- 
sideration of  their  school  records  and  testimonials ; 
the  training  period  lasts  five  months,  and  all  are  sup- 
posed to  have  gone  through  some  elementary  cookery 
course  before  entering.  On  leaving  they  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  continuation  work  (vide  Miss 
Barger's  Report  on  Continuation  School  work  in  Baden). 


As  might  be  expected,  the  course  is  too  short  to  permit 
of  anything  but  practical  work  being  done,  no  time  is 
available  for  theoretical  instruction  outside  the  criticism 
lessons,  a  serious  defect,  as  the  authorities  themselves 
recognise.  Such  a  plan  would  not  work  well  in  this 
country,  as,  apart  from  the  narrow  outlook  and  the 
want  of  initiative  the  teacher  must  have,  it  is  wrong 
in  principle  in  serving  to  accentuate  the  present  separa- 
tion between  primary  and  continuation  schools,  to 
the  detriment  of  both.  It  may  be  compared  with  the 
early  attempt  made  in  England  to  provide  teachers, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  general  work  being  done  in  the 
schools,  for  manual  work  and  gardening ;  to  be  of 
greatest  value,  these  subjects  must  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  school  work  and  be  closely  related  to  the 
instruction  in  mathematics,  geometry,  drawing,  nature 
study,  &c.,  an  impossible  ideal  under  the  old  conditions, 
but  accomplished  now  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  trained  elementary  school  teachers  who  have 
specialised  in  manual  work  and  kindred  subjects. 

We  thus  fall  back  on  the  primary  school  teacher  as 
being  on  the  whole  best  fitted  for  continuation  work. 
But  it  is  clear  that  he  will  need  some  sort  of  special 
preparation,  and  before  discussing  this  it  will  be  well 
for  the  sake  of  clearness  to  consider  what  are  the  subjects 
of  the  typical  continuation  school  curriculum.  Three 
courses  are  commonly  met  with : 

(i)  A  general  or  preparatory  course,  containing  the 
chief  subjects  of  the  upper  elementary  school  curri- 
culum. 

(2)  An  industrial  course,  comprising  workshop  mathe- 
matics, practical  drawing,  English  and  elementary 
science. 

(3)  A  commercial  course,  in  great  need  of  improve- 
ment, which  includes  commercial  arithmetic,  geography, 
English,  shorthand  and  typewriting  or  book-keeping. 

It  can  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  same  teacher 
shall  be  capable  of  teaching  all  the  subjects  of  any  par- 
ticular course,  and  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  such 
a  principle  should  be  adhered  to  in  practice  to  pre- 
vent the  wastage  due  to  overlapping  that  is  inevitable 
if  a  course  is  divided  among  several  teachers.  The 
first  course  should  present  no  difficulty,  nor  should 
course  (3),  though  it  is  an  open  question  whether  or 
not  it  is  better  to  employ  specialist  teachers  for  short- 
hand and  book-keeping.  There  is  nothing  in  the  com- 
mercial course  as  met  with  at  present  that  is  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  average  primary  school  teacher 
interested  in  commercial  work,  and  the  criticism  that 
the  pupils  will  know  more  of  these  subjects  than  the 
class  teacher  will  not  bear  analysis,  providing  the 
continuation  school  system  is  properly  organised. 
The  average  boy  attending  such  a  commercial  course 
knows  little  or  nothing  of  office-work,  he  is  only  serving 
his  apprenticeship,  so  to  speak,  and  doing  odd  jobs 
during  his  first  year  or  so ;  the  serious  work  begins 
when  he  is  a  httle  older,  and  by  that  time  the  con- 
tinuation school  should  be  no  longer  needed.  Course 
(2)  as  a  rule  presents  the  greatest  difficulty  to  the 
elementary  school  teacher,  as  a  great  part  of  the  work 
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IS  practical  and  of  a  kind  unlike  what  is  commonly 
met  with  in  primary  schools  as  yet,  but  it  is  essentially 
not  technical  work. 

How,  then,  can  the  teacher  be  best  fitted  for  work 
in  continuation  schools  ?  Experience  shows  that  he 
may  be  expected  to  be  weak  on  one  or  both  of  two 
points  ;  in  suitable  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter 
of  the  course  and  in  the  best  methods  of  handling 
particular  subjects.  In  general,  then,  what  a  teacher 
needs  is  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  getting  at  the  right 
sources  of  information,  where  he  can  learn  for  himself, 
and  he  greatly  appreciates  a  few  lectures,  demonstrations 
and  discussions  on  special  method  in  the  subjects  he 
has  to  teach  ;  this  is  the  minimum  requirement  and 
can  be  elaborated  to  any  extent. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  continuation  schools  can  form  no  part  of  an  ordinary 
training  college  course.  The  training  college  will 
have  all  it  can  do  in  the  two  years  at  its  disposal  to 
help  its  students  to  lay  the  broad  foundation  on  which 
they  can  build  later  ;  it  certainly  cannot  and  should 
not  attempt  the  specialised  preparation  that  the  best 
continuation  school  work  demands.  This  can  be 
profitably  done  only  when  the  student,  as  teacher, 
has  that  knowledge  of  elementary  school  conditions, 
the  technical  skill  and  the  wider  outlook  that  ex- 
perience should  bring.  What  the  elementary  training 
college  ought  to  do  is  to  acquaint  its  pupils  of  the 
existence  and  aims  of  continuation  schools  ;  it  should 
give  them  some  insight  into  the  problems  of  the  upper 
elementary  school,  and  get  them  to  view  the  primary 
school  in  an  altogether  larger  way  than  is  customary 
at  present. 

For  the  present  it  would  seem  best  to  look  to  re- 
sponsible bodies,  such  as  local  and  county  authorities, 
to  establish  courses  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  for 
teachers  already  engaged,  or  who  seek  appointments, 
in  continuation  schools.  For  a  number  of  years  Leeds 
has  provided  courses  of  lectures  for  teachers  in  the 
ordinary  subjects  of  the  evening  school  curricula  ;  for 
example,  in  English  three  courses  of  lectures  are  given 
by  specialists  covering  the  work  of  (a)  the  preparatory, 
(b)  the  industrial,  and  (c)  the  commercial  course ; 
similarly,  teachers'  courses  are  held  in  practical  arith- 
metic, workshop  mathematics  and  commercial  arithmetic. 
The  classes  are  held  on  two  evenings  in  the  week  at 
the  close  of  the  winter  session  and  between  Whitsuntide 
and  the  summer  holidays.  The  results  have  been  so 
satisfactory  in  raising  the  general  standard  of  the 
evening  school  work,  in  heightening  the  interest  both 
of  teachers  and  pupils — shown  in  the  latter  case  by 
increased  regularity  of  attendance,  the  best  test  of  all — 
that  attendance  at  these  courses  is  looked  for  from 
all  applying  for  positions  as  teachers  in  continuation 
schools.  The  elementary  schools  have  benefited  too 
by  the  development  of  the  upper  standard  work,  par- 
ticularly in  mathematics  and  elementary  science,  a  direct 
result  of  the  lectures  on  evening  work  suggesting  to  the 
teachers  ways  in  which  the  primary  school  work  might 
be  improved  in  substance,  in  attitude  and  in  method. 


For  the  past  three  years  the  Glamorgan  county- 
authority  has  been  experimenting  with  summer  courses 
for  teachers  in  evening  schools.  This  year  it  proposes 
a  three  weeks'  course  for  continuation  teachers  engaged 
in  teaching  the  subjects  of  the  pre-technical  mining 
syllabus — mining  mathematics,  elementary  science, 
practical  drawing  and  English.  The  course  is  to  be 
held  in  August,  when  the  elementary  schools  areTin 
vacation,  this  being  considered  the  best  time  for  getting 
the  teachers  together.  Attention  is  to  be  given  chiefly 
to  the  teaching  of  elementary  science,  experience  showing 
this  to  be  the  most  troublesome  subject  to  the  average 
teacher.  The  work  is  to  comprise  lectures  and  demon- 
strations on  the  best  ways  of  treating  the  subjects  of 
the  pre-technical  syllabus,  and  a  large  part  of  the  time 
will  be  given  to  work  in  the  laboratories  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Cardiff  University  College  staff. 

As  yet  it  is  too  early  to  say  which  method  will  afford 
the  best  results,  crowding  the  work  to  be  done  into  a 
few  weeks  of  concentrative  effort,  or  spreading  it  over 
a  longer  period ;  in  the  last  resort  a  good  deal  will 
depend  upon  the  particular  district,  conditions  that 
suit  large  centres  of  population  are  not  likely  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  scattered  area. 

Such  are  the  methods  that  so  far  have  been  adopted 
to  fit  the  primary  school  teacher  for  more  efficient 
work  in  the  evening  school,  and  the  success  that  has 
even  now  attended  their  introduction  is  calculated  to 
make  some  sort  of  specieil  preparation  a  condition  of 
appointment  by  responsible  bodies  in  the  near  future. 
But  as  yet  they  do  not  touch  the  root  of  the  difficulty. 
When  all  has  been  said,  continuation  work  is  an  extra, 
and  no  teacher  ought  to  be  engaged  in  teaching  all 
day  long  and  on  three  evenings  during  the  week  as  well. 
It   is   uneconomical ;    the   teacher   cannot   keep   level 
with  the  latest  developments  in  educational  thought ; 
he  has  not  time  to  take  full  interest  in  either  day  or 
evening   pupils   and   thereby    fails   in   the   most   vital 
point  and  he  becomes  a  machine.     How  can  this  be 
remedied  ?     A    possible    solution    under    present    con- 
ditions would  seem  to  be  in  frankly  recognising  the 
continuation  school  as  a  continuation  of    the  primary 
for  those  who  go  to  work  at  thirteen  to  fourteen  years 
of  age  and  completely  re-organising  the  whole  of   the 
upper  elementary  and  continuation  school  in  such  a 
way  that  a  teacher  shall  be  on  duty  but  a  certain  number 
of  hours  per  week,  so  as  to  allow  him  to  divide  his  time 
where   necessary   between   primary    and   continuation 
work.     In  other  words,  he  would  need  to  be  allowed 
the  equivalent  of  two  afternoons  per  week  from  the 
primary  school.     The  suggestion  is  put   forward  ten- 
tatively,  nor  is  it  so  revolutionary  as  at   first    sight 
may   appear.     It  is  simply   a  matter  of  organisation 
and  a  modification  of  the  system  of  specialist  teachers 
that  is  already  at  work  in  a  number  of  elementary 
schools  ;    for  example,  one  teacher  will    be   found  re- 
sponsible   for    the    geography  and    history  in    certain 
classes,  another  for  the  elementary  science  and  nature 
study,  and  so  on.     Take  the  case  of  the  teacher  of  an 
industrial    course,  comprising    workshop    mathematics. 
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practical  drawing,  elementary  science  and  English ; 
he  would  be  in  charge  of  the  mathematics,  science 
and  kindred  subjects  in  the  elementary  school.  In 
large  centres  of  population  the  plan  should  not  be 
unworkable,  and  in  any  case  existing  organisation 
will  be  disturbed  once  either  compulsory  attendance 
at  continuation  schools  is  introduced  or  as  the  con- 
tinuation school  develops  naturally  and  attracts  an 
increased  number  of  pupils.  If  some  such  plan  were 
followed,  the  quality  of  the  instruction  in  both  schools 
would  improve  immensely  and  there  would  be  less 
marking  time  than  at  present.  It  would  free  the 
elementary  school  from  the  reproach  of  leading  nowhere, 
would  result  in  more  efficient  grouping  and  do  some- 
thing to  satisfy  those  who  demand  that  the  school 
should  maintain  a  closer  contact  with  the  outside  world 
without  any  danger  of  it  becoming  degraded  into  a 
place  for  giving  trade  instruction.  Some  such  develop- 
ment of  the  elementary  school  is  needed  and  is  already 
in  progress  in  the  industrial  areas  of  the  north  of 
England ;  it  can  be  made  the  more  easily  now  that 
those  destined  for  secondary  schools  will  have  left  by 
twelve  years  of  age  at  the  latest.  The  criticism  that 
the  benefits  of  the  class-teacher  system  would  be  lost 
will  not  bear  analysis ;  we  should  have  teachers  of 
grouped  subjects,  not  specialists  in  individual  subjects, 
and,  moreover,  the  change  would  not  be  so  great  as 
might  appear.  Under  such  a  system  the  training 
colleges  could  render  valuable  assistance  in  the  shape 
of  post-graduation  courses  for  teachers  who  already 
possessed  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  school 
conditions. 

The  difficulty  met  with  in  providing  teachers'  courses 
at  present  is  in  the  inadequate  supply  of  specialists 
capable  of  taking  charge  of  such  work.  It  is  of  little 
use  to  organise  a  course  for  teachers  of  practical  mathe- 
matics in  continuation  schools  if  those  attending  are 
to  be  merely  taught  more  advanced  mathematics ; 
they  improve  in  knowledge,  but  hardly  in  the  direction 
most  needed.  Moreover,  these  courses  cannot  be 
really  satisfactory  if  the  theoretic  bases  of  the  special 
method  be  overlooked  ;  without  this  the  teacher  has 
nothing  whereby  to  test  his  methods  and  he  is  wanting 
in  the  means  of  self-criticism. 


Elasticity 


A  RECENT  lawsuit  in  the  Scottish  courts  disclosed  a  remarkable 
case  of  industry  and  thrift.  On  an  income  of  twenty-seven 
shillings  a  week  the  testator  had  brought  up  a  family  of  six 
and  given  the  three  sons  a  university  education  ;  one  was  a 
lawyer  and  two  were  graduates  in  medicine.  Notwithstanding 
these  heavy  expenses  (it  was  in  the  days  preceding  the  Carnegie 
benefaction),  the  deceased  had  accumulated  personal  estate  to 
the  value  of  ;^400,  and  owned  the  house  he  lived  in.  Details 
of  this  nature  seldom  come  to  light,  but  it  was  at  one  time  no 
uncommon  occurrence  to  find  in  modest  Scotch  homes  one  or 
more  graduates  among  the  sons.  One  instance  the  writer 
could  quote  where  four  sons  were  graduates,  and  yet  the  maximum 
income  of  the  family  never  exceeded  ;£i20  per  annum.  Benefits 
derived  from  self-denial  of  this  kind  are  rarely,  if  ever,  under- 
estimated by  the  recipients  ;  but  there  is  a  distinct  danger 
nowadays  lest  the  rising  generation,  to  whom  so  much  is  given 
for  nothing,  may  not  properly  appreciate  what  is  done  for 
them. 


By  G.  H.  Clarke,  M.A. 

A  GREAT  "authority  has  whispered  that  the  frequently 
expressed  desire  of  headmasters  for  elasticity  arises 
from  a  secret  longing  for  absolutism.  "  We  cannot 
admit  outside  control,"  is  the  usual  plea,  "  because 
interference  with  internal  rule  destroys  elasticity." 
"  Such  a  rule,"  says  the  authority,  "  is  not  elastic,  it 
is  tenacious."  We  suggest  that  in  one  point  at  least 
this  criticism  is  just :  in  that  of  curricula,  which  seem 
to  vary  with  the  wealth  and  standing  of  the  school 
rather  than  with  the  aims  and  needs  of  the  boys. 

Certainly  neither  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference 
show  any  great  longing  for  elasticity  in  school  affairs  ; 
nor  do  the  members  of  the  Association  appear  disposed 
to  accept  novelties,  unless  they  are  accompanied  by 
promises  of  new  buildings  and  of  better  accommodation. 
The  representatives  of  these  two  bodies  stand  for  the 
profession,  and  if  they  are  not  in  favour  of  changes 
we  may  take  it  that  scholastic  opinion  is  conserv'ative 
and  self-centred.  So  too  are  our  rulers  at  Whitehall. 
For,  except  in  political  matters,  the  Board  is  not  given 
to  press  for  innovations,  a  proof  of  which  may  be  found 
in  its  wish  to  force  Latin  on  many  to  the  exclusion  of 
German.  It  may  well  follow,  too,  from  the  Board's 
recommendations  on  the  teaching  of  English  literature 
that  boys  will  pass  through  what  one  may  term  strata 
of  authors  to  emerge  fossils  at  last,  simply  petrified 
elastic. 

Actually  one  may  class  all  schools  represented  on  the 
Conference  or  the  Association  as  Classical,  Modem, 
or  both.  Some  schools  are  able  to  add  an  engineering 
side  to  their  ordinary  course,  some  an  agricultural, 
some  a  commercial,  some  a  musical  or  a  military. 
By  reason  of  lack  of  funds  many  are  not  in  a  position 
to  provide  as  good  teaching  as  others  and  in  too  many 
cases  buildings  and  equipment  are  insufficient. 

Still,  the  aims  of  nearly  every  school  in  the  two 
classes  are  respectively  the  same,  and  in  the  majority 
the  means  are  more  or  less  identical.  In  fact,  where 
differences  exist,  they  are  rather  the  result  of  chance 
than  of  design,  except  in  the  case  of  subjects  mentioned 
above  and  in  some  fortunate  schools.  Speaking 
generally,  there  is  much  external  variety  but  little 
internal  elasticity. 

If  we  can  feel  satisfied  that  a  "  classical  education  " 
is  the  best,  and  that  what  is  called  a  "  modern  side 
education  "  is  the  second  best  training  for  boys,  we  are 
happy,  for  it  is  almost  all  we  have.  But,  if  doubts 
arise,  we  are  unfortunately  placed,  for  there  seems  no 
third  course  commonly  adopted. 

A  disbeliever  in  the  usual  rigidity  of  English  schools, 
the  writer  has  lately  been  enabled  to  take  a  census  of 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys  of  a  town  day  school 
teaching  such  subjects  as  are  prescribed  by  the  Board, 
without  Greek.  Though  boys  were  questioned  in- 
dividually and  referred  home,  no  doubt  many  of  the 
callings  put  down  will  not  be  followed  by  the  boy  in 
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question.  Still,  as  one  mistake  is  counteracted  by 
another,  the  object  of  the  inquiry  is  not  much  impaired. 
On  the  whole  it  is  probable  that  a  census  of  the  same 
boys  taken  ten  years  later  would  reveal  a  far  wider 
choice  than  our  list  shows.  The  census  was  held  to 
ascertain  the  possible  professions  of  the  boys  and  then 
to  consider  whether  their  present  education  was  the 
one  best  calculated  to  fit  them  for  the  calling 
chosen. 

The  result  of  the  census  : 

Architects,  9 ;  artists,  2  ;  author,  i  ;  auctioneers,  3  ; 
agents  (land,  &c.),  4 ;  banks,  9  ;  builder,  i  ;  chemists 
(analytical,  &c.),  4 ;  commerce,  7  ;  Civil  Service  (various), 
59  ;  clergymen,  2  ;  commercial  travellers,  10  ;  draughts- 
men (Admiralty),  2  ;  doctors,  3  ;  engineers  (all  branches), 
49  ;  fire  insurance  surveyor,  i ;  farmers,  12  ;  furrier,  i ; 
Indian  police,  i ;  interpreter,  i ;  journalist,  i ;  Navy, 
2 ;  schoolmasters,  32 ;  secretary,  i ;  solicitor,  i  ; 
surveyor,  i  ;  stockbroker,  i ;  sanitary  inspector,  i ; 
unknown,  30. 

The  general  course  followed  by  these  boys  was,  in 
hours  weekly :  Scripture,  f  ;  Enghsh,  3J  ;  Latin  or 
German,  4^  ;  French,  3J  ;  History,  ij  ;  Geography, 
ij ;  Mathematics,  4J ;  Science,  4| ;  Drawing,  i^  ; 
Gymnastics,  | ;  Woodwork,  if  taken,  f  ;  a  course  not 
differing  greatly  from  that  of  many  other  schools  just 
outside  the  "  great  schools." 

A  comparison  of  the  curriculum  with  the  table  of 
professions  shows  that,  of  the  thirty  or  more  callings 
mentioned,  few  are  really  considered  in  the  scheme  of 
work.  Many  boys  need  only  a  general  course  intended 
to  develop  industry  and  clear  thinking.  Many,  how- 
ever, could  be  taught  to  be  equally  painstaking  and 
quick,  if  they  were  trained  to  some  extent  on  subjects 
that  had  a  bearing  on  their  future  career. 

A  country  grammar  school  with  classical  leanings, 
would  probably  show  a  similar  variety  of  callings,  if 
a  census  were  taken,  and  might  provide  a  still  narrower 
curriculum.  As  originality  and  experiment  are  costly, 
and  English  schools  are  poor  as  a  rule,  their  plans  are 
apt  to  be  stereotyped — not  always  from  their  own 
fault. 

It  is  difficult  in  any  case  to  cater  for  boys  with  so 
many  different  aims ;  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  in  a  small 
school.  The  problem  would  be  simplified  if  there 
were  properly  differentiated  leaving  examinations,  and 
less  conservatism  at  the  ancient  universities.  As 
things  are  though,  courses  can  be  suggested,  some  or 
all  of  which  may  be  chosen  according  to  the  size  and 
character  of  the  school.  Apart  from  the  question  of 
extra  expense,  which  will  only  be  solved  when  the  nation 
learns  that  indifferent  schools  are  the  most  costly  of 
institutions,  we  face  two  difficulties  at  the  outset  : 
the  question  of  previous  training  and  of  the  length 
of  hours  spent  in  school. 

The  first  can  only  be  settled  by  the  gradual  raising 
of  the  standard  of  boys  under  fifteen,  of  which  we  have 
hopes ;  the  second  question  has  but  one  solution : 
voluntary  work  out  of  the  ordinary  teaching  hours. 
To  take   only   two   cases :    scientific   training   implies 


out-of-door  researches  of  various  kinds,  and  no  com- 
mercial course  can  be  complete  without  some  knowledge 
of  law  and  commercial  economy.  Time,  however,  cannot 
be  found  for  these  and  other  equally  important  branches 
in  a  week  of  thirty-six  periods  of  forty-five  minutes 
each,  and  in  a  course  lasting  three  years,  from  over 
fifteen  to  over  eighteen.  ^ 

Compromise  is  inevitable.  Four  general  courses 
are  outlined  here,  possibly  not  as  distinctive  as  they 
should  be,  but  differentiated  as  much  as  seemed  possible 
for  work  in  school : 


Periods  a  Week. 

Classical.      Modern.     Scientific.  Commercial. 
I  I  I  I 

5656 

7  —  5  — 


Scripture 

English 

Latin 

Greek 

French 

German 

French  or 

German  , 
History 
Geography . 
Mathematics 
Science 
Drawing 
Shorthand . 
Book-keeping 
Manual  work 
Swedish 

Gymnastics 


The  whole  matter  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
some  subjects  required  in  common  by  each  of  the  four 
branches  need  special  treatment  in  every  case. 

It  will  be  objected  that  the  courses  are  utilitarian. 
If  so,  the  writer  would  urge  that  the  educational  value 
of  a  given  subject  depends  more  on  the  manner  of 
teaching  than  on  the  matter ;  that  far  more  influence 
ought  to  be  attached  to  innate  power  than  is  usually 
done.  The  teacher  really  only  shapes  material,  and 
his  success,  if  any,  is  but  that  of  a  skilled  worker. 

Finally,  so  long  as  it  is  thought  no  shame  to  study 
subjects  that  pay  in  scholarship  examinations,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  it  cannot  be  degrading  to  take  up 
subjects  that  are  of  practical  use  in  after-life. 

Every  one  ought  to  study  both  what  is  of  educational 
value  and  of  actual  utility.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  provide  for  all  professions  unless  large  fees  are  paid» 
and  it  is  wrong  to  allow  much  speciahsation.  Taking 
such  points  into  consideration  the  above  curricula 
seem  to  provide  as  much  scope  as  can  be  secured, 
leaving  for  extra  work  certain  subjects  that  must  vary 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  school. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  boy's  time  table  should  be 
full  and  exactly  cover  the  ordinary  hours.  Now  that 
so  much  has  to  be  taught,  masters  will  have  to  work 
in  relays  and  lessons  must  be  continued  later  in  the 
day.  A  boy  should  be  able  to  choose  his  subjects  ta 
some  extent.  He  ought  to  be  allowed  time  off  for  pre- 
paration, when  a  lesson  is  going  on  that  he  does  not  take 
in  return  for  the  work  that  he  does  after  ordinary, 
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school  is  over.     This  plan  was  in  vogue  in  Belgium 
even  twenty-five  years  ago. 

It  is  only  by  the  adoption  of  some  such  plans  as  these 
that  boys  can  be  fitted  for  the  battle  of  life  and  real 
elasticity  attained. 


Teachers'  Notes 

By  E.  Young,  B.Sc. 

I.   The  Use  of  the  Library  for 
Purposes  of  Reference 

In  every  school  library  there  are  many  books  that  are 
seldom  used.  If  we  consider  the  amount  of  time  taken 
up  by  homework  and  necessary  recreation,  it  will 
have  to  be  admitted  that  the  time  for  reading  at  the 
disposal  of  a  boy  in  a  high  form  of  a  secondary  school 
is  not  over-great.  What  reading  time  he  has,  he  spends 
usually  in  reading  fiction,  unless  he  has  strongly  marked 
tastes  for  travel,  natural  history,  science,  or  some 
other  subject.  The  consequence  is  that  many  books 
that  do  not  appeal  at  once  to  the  readers  are  apt  to 
be  totally  neglected,  though  they  would  be  read 
willingly  enough  under  many  other  conceivable  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  possible  to  get  pupils  to  use  books  for  purposes 
of  reference,  even  when  they  are  not  read  all  the  way 
through.  That  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  pupil  to  go 
direct  to  a  book  and  get  information  for  himself  need 
not  be  argued  in  a  paper  like  School.  The  advantages 
to  the  boy,  both  temporary  and  permanent,  are  too 
obvious  to  be  worth  recapitulating. 

The  demand  on  the  pupil  must  not  be  too  severe, 
either  as  regards  the  character  or  the  quantity  of  the 
work  imposed. 

There  are  several  subjects,  such  as  history,  literature 
and  geography,  which  lend  themselves  admirably  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  the  pupil  direct  to  books  other 
than  his  text-book  in  search  of  information. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Suppose  that  the  form  is  dealing 
with  a  Shakespeare  play.  In  the  first  place,  choose  an 
edition  without  notes.  Now,  amongst  the  subjects 
connected  with  the  play,  though  not  a  part  of  the  text, 
are  perhaps  such  as  the  following  :  the  life  of  Shake- 
speare himself ;  the  nature  of  the  Elizabethan  theatre, 
its  stage  arrangements,  the  character  of  the  actors ; 
short  lives  of  a  few  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries; 
then  there  will  be  special  questions  arising  out  of  the 
play  itself,  such  as  the  condition  of  society  in  the  time 
at  which  the  events  in  the  play  are  supposed  to  be 
taking  place  ;  the  true  history  of  characters  that  are 
only  haJf  historical  in  the  play,  and  so  on.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  teacher  should  take  up  the  time  of 
the  class  with  questions  of  this  type.  If  he  will  set 
for  home-work  such  a  question  as  this :  "  Write  a  de- 
scription of  an  Elizabethan  theatre,  stating  the  time 


at  which  the  play  was  performed,  the'price  of  admission, 
the  arrangement  of  the  stage,  the  character  of  the 
scenery  and  any  other  details  that  you  can  find,"  and 
if  he  will  indicate  in  the  library  catalogue  the  books 
that  will  contain  the  information,  he  can  get  all  that 
is  necessary  from  the  class  itself.  In  such  a  case  the 
work  in  school  time  can  consist  merely  of  a  rapid 
revision  of  the  material  required  for  a  good  answer. 

Again,  in  geography :  "  Write  a  full  account  of  the 
Danube."  No  text-book  contains  full  accounts.  A 
geographical  text-book  that  gave  detailed  accounts  of 
all  the  important  places  on  the  world's  surface  would 
be  impossible  for  school  use.  But  there  are  books  of 
travel  in  the  library  which  will  give  the  necessary 
information. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  use  of  books  in  this  way 
would  mean  the  duplication  and  reduplication  of 
books  on  each  separate  subject.  That  is  scarcely  the 
case.  The  account  of  the  Elizabethan  theatre,  for 
instance,  will  be  found  in  each  of  the  large  histories 
(such  as  Green's)  that  cover  the  whole  field  of  English 
history,  in  special  works  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in 
histories  of  English  literature,  in  lives  of  Shakespeare, 
&c.  If  there  are  not  enough  books  in  the  library  of 
such  a  varied  character  as  to  supply,  say,  thirty  boys 
with  the  necessary  material,  then  the  library  needs 
enlarging,  and  that  rapidly.  The  reader  may  smile 
and  ask  where  the  money  is  to  come  from.  That 
depends  on  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
school.  Personally  I  have  never  found  any  difficulty 
in  getting  money  for  anything  in  reason,  except,  like 
all  schoolmasters,  for  my  own  needs. 

The  method  above  indicated  for  teaching  the  use  of 
books  is  perfectly  feasible  and  works  excellently.  Many 
parents  are  led  to  overhaul  their  own  stock  of  books 
and  to  help  their  children  in  the  search  for  what  is  wanted. 
The  two  main  conditions  for  success  are  those  mentioned 
above,  (i)  The  work  asked  for  must  be  limited  in 
quantity.  It  should  be  such  as  an  average  boy  can 
easily  extract,  either  from  a  mere  work  of  reference 
or  from  some  section  of  a  book  dealing  with  a  special 
subject,  without  having  to  read  for  hours.  (2)  It 
should  be  limited  in  character,  and  to  that  end  the 
question  set  should,  as  in  the  question  above  on  the 
theatre,  indicate  fairly  fully  the  kind  of  information 
required  by  the  teacher,  though  there  should  of 
course  be  no  limit  placed  on  the  industrious  and 
intelligent. 

Two  pieces  of  reference  work  should  not  be  set  in 
the  same  week.  A  good  arrangement  would  be,  where 
the  library  permits  of  it,  to  take  certain  subjects  in  a 
certain  order,  so  that  the  teacher  may  have  ample 
time  to  frame  the  kind  of  question  suitable  and  to  find 
out  what  books  in  the  school  or  town  library  would 
suit  his  purpose. 

Books  for  reference  purposes  should  at  all  times  be 
issued  without  stint  to  every  borrower,  the  only  condition 
being  that  no  boy  had  two  books  on  the  same  subject 
at  the  same  time  unless  the  library  were  a  specially 
large  one, 
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II.   The  Illustration  of  Note-books 

Closely  connected  with  the  above  subject  is  the 
illustration  of  note-books.  I  shall  illustrate  my  ideas 
on  this  matter  by  reference  to  two  subjects — literature 
and  geography. 

The  note-books  should  be  of  a  large  size  and  contain 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages.     Written  work 
should  be  placed  on  the  left-hand  side,  and  illustrations 
on    the  right-hand  side,   opposite   the  facts  they  are 
intended  to  illustrate.     The  note-book,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  should  be  a  complete  outline  of  the  year's 
work,   with  the  pictures,   original  or  otherwise,   that 
have  been  procured.     In  other  words,  if  the  pupil  has 
been   studying    Asia   his   note-book   should    show   an 
illustrated  account  of  this  continent  in  some  definite 
and    well-arranged    order.     The    notes    should    be    in 
most  cases  done  at  home  as  home-work,  and  should 
take  the  form  of    answers  to  questions  so  arranged 
that  the  answers,  read  one  after  the  other,  give  a  con- 
nected account  of  the  work  done.     As  I  have  already 
mentioned  Asia,  it  may  be  as  well  to  show  what  is  meant 
by  a  description  of  the  first  few  pages  of  such  a  book 
as  I  am  referring  to.     The  first  thing  to  be  studied  is 
the  relief  of  the  surface.     This  will  be  done  in  school 
with  the  aid  of  good  physical  maps.     The  homework 
will  ask  for  descriptions  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
surface  of  the  several  sections  of  the  continent,  the 
great  northern  plain,  for  example.     The  description  of 
this  plain  will  give  an  account  of  the  surface,  its  average 
elevation   from   point   to  point,   the  direction  of  the 
slope  and  other  particulars.     The  illustrations  would 
include  a  map  showing  the  area  under  consideration, 
and  containing  the  names  of  only  those  places  that 
have   been   mentioned  in   the    answer    given.     Beside 
this  the  pupil  will  try  to  obtain  one  or  more  pictures 
illustrating   the   character  of   the   surface,   &c.     Such 
illustrations,  for  some  parts  of  the  world,  are  readily 
obtainable    from    the    pages    of    monthly    magazines, 
travel  advertisements,   picture  post-cards.   Cook's  ad- 
vertisements, railway  guides,   &c.     An  account    of  a 
town  would  be  faced  by  illustrations  showing  its  build- 
ings or  streets  ;    an  account  of  a  mountain  range  by 
a  view  of  some  part  of  that  range.     The  interest  that 
boys  take  in  the  collection  of  such  material  is  very 
great.     The  teacher  must  be  willing  to  help,  as  he  has 
greater    opportunities    than    his    pupils    of    gathering 
together    the    kind    of   views   wanted.     The    pages    of 
advertisements  in  publishers'  catalogues  are  a  fruitful 
source  of  supply. 

Only  such  illustrations  as  do  really  illustrate  the 
written  material  are  permissible.  If  care  is  not  taken 
in  this  direction  the  books  degenerate  into  meaningless 
scrap-books. 

Amongst  other  illustrative  material  is  the  plotting 
of  curves  representing  various  geographical  data  and 
the  making  of  diagrams.  Data  for  such  purposes  can 
be  obtained  in  abundance  from  Gregory  and  Simmons' 
Practical    Geography    or    from    the    writer's    Rational 


Geography.  In  the  case  of  climate,  curves  can  be 
drawn  showing  the  connection  of  climate  with  altitude 
and  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  sea.  The  dia- 
grammatic representation  of  certain  statistics  is  a 
profitable  and  amusing  occupation. 

The  illustrations  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  occupy  too 
much  space.  The  rule  should  be  that  only  as  many 
pages  are  covered  with  pictures,  charts  and  maps  as 
contain  written  matter,  so  that  we  get  a  page  of  text 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  page  of  illustrative 
material. 

Literature  affords  excellent  opportunities  for  this 
work.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  form  reading  Richard 
II.  The  school  work  will  be  mainly  connected  directly 
with  the  play,  the  explanation  of  difficulties,  the  study 
of  character  and  such  matters. 

The  note- book  would  show,  not  necessarily  in  the 
following  order  : 

A  life  of  Shakespeare,  illustrated  by  a  portrait  of 
the  poet  and  views  of  Stratford. 

An  account  of  the  theatre  in  which  the  play  was 
performed,  with  a  view  of  the  theatre.  This  could 
be  graphed  by  the  teacher,  who  is  supposed  to  be  as 
keen  about  the  matter  as  his  pupils  will  certainly  be. 

A  life  of  Richard  II.  with  views  of  the  places  men- 
tioned in  the  play. 

Some  boys  will  be  more  fortunate  than  others,  or 
perhaps  we  might  say  more  diligent,  and  some  parents 
will  take  more  interest  than  others  in  such  a  scheme ; 
but  interest  there  will  be,  and  that  in  abundance. 

Original  drawings  are  better  still,  but  these  will  be 
few  and  far  between.  A  bureau  of  exchange  can  be 
arranged,  and  the  "swopping"  of  stamps  will  perhaps, 
in  part,  give  way  to  the  exchange  of  illustrations. 

It  does  not  follow  that  every  subject  treated  in  the 
note-book  can  be  so  illustrated. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  science  note-book,  with 
its  curves,  diagrams  and  sketches  of  apparatus.  My 
plea  is  that  we  can  quite  easily,  and  with  great  profit 
to  all  concerned,  adopt  the  same  methods  in  several 
other  subjects. 

The  auction  of  the  Gott  Library  was  the  most  impor- 
tant sale  of  the  past  season,  and  one  of  its  items  deserves 
mention  here.  It  was  the  very  rare  first  edition  of 
Ludus  Literarius  ;  or,  The  Grammar  Schoole  ;  shewing 
how  to  proceeds  from  the  first  entrance  into  learning,  to 
the  highest  perfection  required  in  the  Grammar  Schooles, 
with  ease,  certainty  and  delight,  both  to  Masters  and 
Schollers  :  Onely  according  to  our  common  Grammar,  and 
ordinary  Classical  authours.  The  book  was  in  excellent 
condition  and  handsome  binding.  It  is  a  small  quarto, 
printed  in  1612,  and  not  bearing  the  author's  name ; 
but  it  is  known  to  have  been  written  by  John 
Brinsley,  who  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
Some  half-dozen  other  educational  records  remain  as 
specimens  of  his  learning.  In  this  connection  may  be 
noted  a  rare  old  mathematical  treatise  in  The 
Mathematical  Jewel,  by  John  Blagrave  of  Reading, 
described  as  "  The  flower  of  mathematicians  of  his  age." 
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Our  Schools 
XXVIII.   Radley  College 

Sicut  Columbce 

Radley  is  not  an  old  foundation  :  it  dates  from 
only  1847.  But  its  sixty  odd  years  of  existence  are 
full  of  interest  and  have  stamped  it  with  a  most 
striking  individuality.  It  was  founded  with  a 
definite  purpose  by  an  idealist  and  a  genius  with  all 
the  eccentricity  which  the  latter  word  implies,  and 
though  the  founder,  who  was  also  for  seven  years 
warden,  left  the  college  practically  bankrupt  in 
i860,  yet  it  is  the  influence  of  his  personality  and 
nothing  else  which  gives  the  present  flourishing 
school  the  distinctiveness  it  undoubtedly  possesses. 
William  Sewell  was  a  fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  keenly  interested  in  the  Oxford  Movement 
and  firmly  convinced  that  the  education  of  boys 
was  conducted  on  wrong  principles.  The  foundation 
of  Radley  was  an  attempt  to  express  in  practice  his 
ideal  of  what  education  should  be,  and  his  influence 
is  still  so  strongly  felt  that  it  is  impossible  to  appre- 
ciate properly  the  present  atmosphere  of  the  school 
without  some  knowledge  of  what  that  ideal  was. 
He  impressed  his  views  very  clearly  on  his  time, 
and  a  most  interesting   account  of  this   remarkable 


man  and  his  methods  is  to  be  found  in  a  history  of 
the  school  published  at  the  end  of  the  first  fifty 
years  of  its  career.* 

The  pecuhar  interest  of  Radley  is  due  to  the 
survival  of  the  spirit  of  these  ideals  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  that  spirit  into  the  more  modem  developments 
which  have  brought  it  into  line  with  other  great 
public  schools  of  the  present  day.  To  his  mind, 
the  true  form  of  an  educational  centre  was  the 
form  of  a  college,  and  so  a  regular  college  it  was 
with  a  Warden  at  the  head  of  it  and  duly  elected 
Fellows.  The  headmaster  of  Radley  is  still  called 
"  The  Warden,"  but  the  fellows  have  long  degene- 
rated into  a  staff  of  assistant  masters  in  exactly 
the  same  position  as  those  at  any  other  public 
school.  The  Fellows  were  to  be  guides,  philosophers 
and  friends  to  the  boys.  The  college  was  to  be  a 
home  to  them,  and  their  surroundings  were  to  be 
as  beautiful  as  Nature  and  Art  could  make  them. 
He  constantly  insisted  on  the  great  influence  of 
environment  on  the  formation  of  character,  and, 
having  fixed  on  the  beautifully  situated  Radley 
Hall  as  the  centre  of  his  experiment,  he  proceeded, 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  skilled  collector,  to 
enrich  it  with  rare  old  furniture,  valuable  old  silver 
and  old  oak  panelling.  The  boys  used  nothing  but 
old  silver  at  meals,  and  the  dining  hall  was  hung 
with  copies  of  old  and  good  pictures.  It  seems] to 
have  been  his  design  that  the  college  .should  spring 
into  existence  at  least  three  hundred  years  old,  and 
no  one  can  enter  the  hall  or  school  at  the  present 
day  without  being  conscious  of  an  impression  of 
antiquity.  Such  surroundings  were  intended  to 
develop  in  the  boys  a  reverence  for  the  past,  an 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  Art  and  Nature, 
and  a  sense  of  the  true  meaning  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment— qualities  which  he  thought  stood  a  poor 
chance  in  the  rough  life  of  the  schools  of  his  day. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  generations  of  Radleians  that 
the  old  panelling  and  furniture  are  still  as  fresh 
and  uninjured  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  Guiding 
and  permeating  this  development  of  culture  and 
refinement  was  the  main  object  of  the  foundation — 
"  to  exhibit  in  practice  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  especially  as  interpreted  by  the  Prayer 
Book."  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  SeweD 
was  keenly  interested  in  the  Oxford  Movement, 
and  of  that  movement  his  college  was  an  outcome, 
Of  course  the  promoters  of  the  movement  were 
considered  "  advanced  "  at  the  time,  and  the  new 

*  Fifty  Years  of  Radley.  Compiled  by  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Raikes, 
M.A.     (James  Parker  &  Co.) 
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college  was  at  first  suspected,  without  the  slightest 
grounds,  of  inculcating  very  extreme  and  even 
dangerous  views.  It  is  astonishing  how  such 
misconception  survives,  and  even  at  the  present  day 
Radley  is  supposed  by  many  who  do  not  know 
to  be  very  "  High  Church."  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  not  and  never  has  been.  "  Sobriety  "  was  the 
keynote  of  Dr.  Sewell's  religious  teaching,  and  his 
horror  of  anything  approaching  Roman  Catholicism 
or  its  practices,  such  as  confession,  was  intense,  as 
he  said  again  and  again.  "  I  believe,"  he  said, 
"  that  if  there  be  a  way  to  Heaven,  it  is  that  marked 
out  by  the  Prayer  Book,"  and  indeed  the  full  service 
of  the  Prayer  Book  was  recited  twice  daily  in  the 
chapel,  which  was  to  be  the  definite  centre  of  the 
life  of  the  place.  There  are  still  two  services 
daily  in  the  college  chapel,  but  they  have  been 
considerably  shortened. 

Such  was  the  ideal  of  the  founder  of  Radley — a 
school  definitely  exhibiting  in  its  daily  life  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  midst 
of  refined  and  elevating  surroundings. 

It  was  to  be  above  the  level  of  what  he  used  to 
call  the  "  ordinary  schools,"  and  the  aim  and  object 
of  the  system  was  to  build  up  the  character  of  a 
"  Christian  gentleman."  The  one  word  in  his 
mind  implied  the  other.  From  1853  to  i860  he 
had  absolute  control  as  Warden,  and  in  those  seven 
years  he  impressed  himself  on  the  place  most 
wonderfully.  His  method  of  creating  a  sense  of 
responsibility  in  the  older  boys  was  to  trust  them 
absolutely,  and  those  who  were  educated  under 
him  bear  witness  that  his  personal  influence  enabled 
him  to  do  so  with  extraordinary  success,  and  that  a 
very  unusually  high  moral  tone  prevailed  in  his  day. 
His  prefects  were  allowed  great  freedom  and  even 
at  the  present  day  the  senior  prefect  at  Radley 
holds  a  position  unique  among  school  officers.  He 
is  not  necessarily  the  head  of  the  school,  but  is 
very  carefully  selected  from  observation  of  character 
and  qualities.  One  of  Dr.  Sewell's  senior  prefects 
was  liberally  supplied  with  money  and  sent  off  on 
two  days'  leave  to  London  "  to  hear  some  good 
music."  This  is  a  good  instance  of  that  eccentricity 
which  often  peeped  out  in  his  administration.  He 
did  it,  he  says,  "  with  some  trepidation  and  as  a 
test  of  character."  The  effect  of  this  attitude  of  his 
towards  the  senior  boys  is  stiU  felt,  though  senior 
prefects  are  no  longer  sent  on  trips  to  London. 
While  such  great  latitude  was  allowed  to  the  senior 
boys  the  juniors  were  not  spoilt  by  the  sparing  of 
the  rod,  and  "  I'll  flog  'ee  my  boy,"  was  a  phrase 


associated  with  the  founder  long  after  he  left^' 
The  cubicle  arrangement  of  dormitories  has  long 
been  adopted  by  many  other  schools,  but  in  this 
Dr.  Sewell  was  a  pioneer.  He  insisted  strongly 
on  the  possibility  of  some  privacy  in  a  boy's  life,, 
and  the  tradition  he  established  of  quiet  and  silence 
in  the  dormitory  is  still  maintained.  Sileatur  in 
Dormitorio  is  written  over  the  door,  and  still  no 
noise  and  no  talking  are  heard  there  at  night,  except 
the  occasional  weird  sound  of  boys  talking  in  their 
sleep.  The  same  silence  is  enjoined  and  is  actually 
observed  when  boys  enter  dormitory  in  the  day- 
time, and  a  very  striking  example  it  is  of  the  way  in 
which  boys  will  uphold  a  tradition  once  established. 
During  the  seven  years  of  the  founder's  reign  as 
Warden  the  numbers  rose  rapidly,  and  all  seemed 
prosperous  ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  genius  did  not 
lie  in  the  direction  of  business  capacity,  and  in  i860 
there  was  a  financial  crisis.  Indeed,  the  college 
must  have  come  to  an  untimely  end  then  and  there 
had  not  a  leading  man  in  the  business  world  come  to 
the  rescue  and  made  himself  responsible  for  the 
debt.  Much  of  the  valuable  plate  and  furniture 
had  to  be  sold,  and  Dr.  Sewell  left  never  to  return  ; 
but  he  never  ceased  to  take  the  deepest  interest  in 
his  creation,  and  left  behind  him  an  influence  which 
still  pervades  not  only  its  general  life  but  also  its 
general  policy. 

The  idealist  had  gone,  but  the  college  survived 
and  was  reconstructed  on  practical  business  lines. 
The  property  was  vested  in  trustees  and  the  school 
placed  under  their  control  for  "  the  education  of 
youth  in  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  such  education  to  be  conducted  by 
clergymen  and  laymen,  members  of  and  in  com- 
munion with  the  said  Church  " — as  the  trust-deed 
says.  The  Fellows  became  assistant  masters,  and 
the  peculiar  collegiate  constitution  of  the  place 
disappeared.  Through  many  ups  and  downs  and 
under  a  succession  of  wardens,  some  of  whom  have 
had  troublous  times  enough,  it  has  gone  on  develop- 
ing on  practical  lines  until  it  has  reached  its  present 
prosperous  state — influenced  all  the  time  by  the 
personality  of  the  founder  and  the  power  of  his 
ideals. 

At  the  present  time  the  old  Georgian  house  with 
its  beautiful  oak-pannelled  dining  hall,  the  old 
schoolroom  and  the  large  dormitory,  are  still  much 
the  same  as  the  founder  left  them.  In  the  process  of 
time  new  dormitories,  cloisters,  class-rooms,  studies 
&c.,  have  been  added,  and  the  old  chapel  has  been, 
replaced  by  a  much  larger  one,  which,  however,, 
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contains  all  the  old  oak  stalls  and  furniture  of  its 
predecessor,  including  a  unique  reredos,  which  was 
one  of  Dr.  Sewell's  bargains  and  is  well  worth  inspec- 
tion, and  a  remarkably  fine  organ,  which  has  been 
considerably  enlarged  and  improved  since  the  old 
days  when  Dr.  Monk  was  organist.  A  thoroughly 
up-to-date  science  school  has  recently  been  built, 
and  close  by  are  the  gymnasium,  racquet-court, 
Fives-Court,  and  an  admirably  arranged  infirmary. 
There  are  also  now  three  masters'  houses,  but  these 
are  not  boarding-houses.  Though  there  are  many 
who  hold  that  decentralisation  in  this  form  would 
benefit  the  school  as  the  numbers  increase,  yet  the 
Sewellian  tradition  of  college  life  still  dominates 
the  responsible  authorities,  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  boys  still  live  in  college — all  have  their  meals 
there.  The  mass  of  buildings  is  on  high  ground 
and  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens  and  an  exten- 
sive and  finely  timbered  park.  On  the  north  lies 
Bagley  Wood,  on  the  west  is  Boar's  Hill,  on  the 
south  there  is  a  fine  expansive  view  bordered  by 
the  Berkshire  downs,  while  half  a  mile  or  so  to  the 
south  are  seen  the  woods  of  Nuneham  fringing  the 
river.  Certainly  a  new  boy  coming  to  Radley 
ought  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  his  lot  has 
fallen  to  him  in  a  fair  ground.  On  arrival  he  would 
first  of  all  interview  his  "  social  tutor."  The 
"  social "  system  is  a  feature  of  Radley.  Each 
"  social  tutor "  has  some  thirty  boys  under  his 
charge,  to  whom  he  stands  in  a  position  resembling 
that  of  a  house-master,  and  in  games  there  is  the  sams 
sort  of  rivalry  between  "  social  sets  "  as  there  is 
between  hc^uses  at  other  schools.  Every  Sunday 
evening  the  socials  all  meet  in  their  tutor's  rooms 
for  an  hour  or  so,  and  he  carefully  watches  and 
superintends  the  progress  of  each  boy  through  his 
school  life.  Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  his 
tutor  he  would  be  provided  with  the  cap  and  gown 
which  are  always  worn  in  school  and  on  any  official 
occasion,  and  the  surplice  which  all  boys  wear  on 
Sundays  and  saints'  days  in  chapel — and  a  very 
beautiful  sight  the  surpliced  chapel  is.  In  the 
evening  he  would  have  his  first  experience  of  chapel. 
Here  he  would  find  no  disorderly  hurrying  of  boys 
to  their  places,  and  no  chance  of  being  late.  Ten 
minutes  before  each  service  the  bells  begin ;  during 
the  last  five  minutes  the  big  bell  known  as  "  Peter  " 
rings  alone,  and  all  the  school,  who  have  by  this  time 
formed  up  in  cloisters,  walk  past  the  Warden  to  their 
places  in  a  silent  and  orderly  procession.  The 
Warden  enters  last  and  closes  the  door,  and  punc- 
tually on  the  stroke  of  the  hour  the  service  begins. 


Then  he  would  experience,  probably  with  a  feeling 
of  relief,  the  quiet  and  silence  of  the  dormitory 
system,  and  the  plunge  into  his  new  life  would 
have  been  taken.  His  general  life  will  be  the  same 
as  the  life  at  other  schools  and  his  work  arranged 
in  the  same  sort  of  way.  Saints'  days  in  the  "  good 
old  times  "  used  to  be  whole  holidays,  now  they  are 
only  "  halves  "  with  the  exception  of  three,  which 
are  still  observed  as  whole  holidays.  These  are  All 
Saints' — the  day  of  the  old  Radleian  gathering 
and  the  Latin  play ;  Ascension  Day  ;  and  the  day  of 
the  patron  saint  of  the  college,  St.  Peter,  known 
as  ''  Gaudy  Day,"  when  parents  flock  to  the  place 
and  are  royally  entertained.  One  other  whole 
holiday  there  is  called  "  Henley  day,"  which  the 
boys  look  forward  to  more  than  most  things.  Close 
to  the  river  and  within  four  miles  of  Oxford,  Radley 
soon  fell  under  the  spell  of  rowing.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  rowing  schools,  and  year  after  year  an  eight  is 
entered  for  the  Ladies'  Plate  and  all  the  school 
.goes  to  Henley  for  the  day.  They  have  never  won, 
though  they  have  reached  the  final  heat  and  generally 
send  up  a  good  boat,  but  the  comparatively  small 
numbers  of  the  school  prevent  it  always  being  a 
strong  one.  Every  summer  afternoon  half  the 
school  may  be  seen  speeding  down  to  the  river  on 
foot  or  on  bicycles  for  bathing  and  boating,  gaining 
much  thereby  no  doubt,  but  losing  the  chance  of 
becoming  cricketers.  There  is  rowing  in  the  Easter 
term,  too,  but  only  for  the  more  promising  with  a 
view  to  the  selection  of  the  eight. 

Football  follows  the  association  rules,  and  the 
proximity  of  Oxford  ensures  plenty  of  opponents 
in  all  games.  It  would  be  wearisome  to  go  into 
fuller  details  of  school  life,  whether  intellectual  or 
athletic.  Most  schools  have  the  same  sort  of  socie- 
ties for  promoting  interest  in  literature,  natural 
history,  &c.,  and  all  follow  the  same  kind  of  athletic 
pursuits.  It  is  the  genius  loci  that  gives  a  school 
its  character,  and  the  spirit  of  Radley  throws  its 
peculiar  spell  in  time  on  all  who  come  into  contact 
with  it.  Our  new  boy,  whom  we  plunged  just  now 
in  medias  res  and  then  forgot  all  about,  must,  how- 
ever unconsciously,  come  under  the  influence.  He 
will  find  himself  surrounded  by  traditions  and 
customs — some  of  them  foolish,  some  the  reverse — 
which  might  have  been  the  growth  of  hundreds  of 
years  instead  of  sixty.  He  will  find  the  same  in- 
sistence on  loyalty  to  the  Church  and  on  the  fact 
that  the  school  chapel  must  be  the  real  centre  of 
the  school  life.  As  time  goes  on,  the  spirit  of  the 
place  wiU  teach  him  to  be  careful  of  his  manners 
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and  of  the  neatness  of  his  personal  appearance  ; 
and,  if  he  will  only  meet  that  spirit  half-way,  he  will 
still  have  the  chance  of,  at  any  rate,  approaching 
the  fovmder's  ideal  of  a  Christian  gentleman. 

Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens  servabit  odorem 
Testa  diu. 


Common  Room  Papers 

I.   On  Some  Schoolboys 

By  "  Emeritus  " 

A  PERKY  day-school  boy  once  wrote  an  article  for 
his  school  magazine — it  was  not  accepted — entitled 
"  Our  Masters,  and  how  we  see  through  them."  It 
would  be  a  bold  schoolmaster  who  felt  confident  that 
he  was  capable  at  all  times  of  seeing  through  his  pupils. 

The  secrets  of  nature 
Have  not  more  gift  of  taciturnity. 

You  cannot  "  pluck  the  heart  from  out "  their  "  mys- 
tery "  ;  and  this  fact  constitutes  their  provoking  charm. 
Also,  incidentally,  it  perhaps  explains  partly  why  so 
very  few  good  schoolboy  tales  are  written.  It  is  true, 
then,  that  the  individual  schoolboy  is  a  shy  bird ;  yet 
the  various  genera  of  him  are  clearly  defined  and  easily 
recognisable. 

Many  of  us  have  a  kind  of  sneaking  fondness  for  the 
dirty  little  scrub,  the  incorrigible  pickle,  the  young 
hopeful  who  is  never  on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  but 
always  in  detention,  always  doing  hopeless  arrears  of 
"  lines,"  or  tear-begrimed  from  a  recent  encounter 
with  the  prefects.  And  it  is  true  that  to  be  perpetually 
in  hot  water  with  the  constituted  authorities  often 
argues  some  individuality.  Such  a  boy  not  infrequently 
grows  up  into  a  stubborn  full-back  at  Rugby  or  a 
tenacious  "half,"  and  as  often  as  not  he  ends  by  emi- 
grating. Not  finding  a  convenient  career  in  this  land 
of  settled  order,  he  goes  abroad — ccelum  non  animam 
mutat ;  and  a  score  of  years  after  we  find  him  a  sobered 
colonist,  who  has  seen  many  sides  of  life  ;  or  an  officer 
with  a  surprising  power  over  his  men  ;  in  any  case 
a  live  person,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  good  specimen  of  an 
Englishman. 

Not  every  lower-school  boy,  however,  who  has  fre- 
quently tasted  the  cane  or  gone  through  the  generally 
valuable  discipline  of  fagging  and  having  his  person 
unceremoniously  treated  by  his  seniors,  develops  so 
encouragingly.  There  is  a  type  of  boy,  now  happily 
obsolescent  in  most  schools,  who  remembers  his  lower- 
school  tribulations  only  that  he  may  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  persecuting  others  when  he  himself  becomes  a  senior. 
And  it  is  comparatively  seldom,  be  it  noted,  that  this 
kind  practises  actual  physical  tortures  on  his  victims ; 
it  is  rather  the  bullying  attitude  of  mind,  the  petty 
tyranny  of  gibes,  the  offensive  coalition  of  mediocrity 
against  independence  of    manner  that   are  his  chief 


characteristic.  It  is  a  vice  that  cannot  be  eradicated 
from  a  school,  but  sensitive  boys  have  suffered  and  do 
suffer  not  a  little  pain  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  an 
occasional  demon  whose  distinguishing  trait  is  malicious 
cruelty.  The  tone  of  good  fellowship  and  corporate 
feeling,  however,  fostered  by  the  organised  games  of 
school  life,  is  gradually  eliminating  this  sort.  The  actual 
physical  bully  may  be  said  to  be  an  extinct  monster ; 
the  bullying  and  hectoring  person  is  with  us  in  the 
schools  even  as  he  is  evident  in  the  world  afterwards. 

The  peculiar  thing  about  English  schools  seems  to  be 
that  the  student,  the  lover  of  knowledge  in  and  for 
itself,  is  an  exceedingly  rara  avis.  Specialism  in 
bowling  or  in  jumping  or  in  running  is  admired, 
specialism  in  a  branch  of  knowledge  rarely  tolerated 
by  the  average  schoolboy.  As  was  the  case  with  the 
student  of  natural  science  in  Chaucer's  time  at  the 
university,  the  student  of  anything  at  a  public  school 
must  cultivate  his  taste  on  the  quiet ;  outwardly  he 
must  conform  to  the  athletic  and  ephemeral  shibboleths 
of  his  particular  type  of  school ;  only  in  the  dubious 
sanctity  of  his  study  or  the  fuller  retirement  afforded 
by  his  holidays  is  he  permitted  to  give  the  rein  to  his 
nature. 

Where  any  branch  of  boyish  sport  is  concerned,  the 
school  world  is  apt  to  be  unduly  partial.  Popularity 
seldom  fails  to  attend  the  athletocrat,  even  though  he 
may  be  boorish  or  hectoring  or  duU  of  sensibility. 
Unpleasing  characteristics,  which  had  proved  the  social 
ostracism  of  a  studious-natured  boy,  are  forgiven  to 
the  captain  of  football  or  cricket.  And  here  lies  the 
great  difference  between  the  school  and  the  university, 
and  the  still  greater  gulf  between  the  university  and  the 
world  of  after-life.  In  the  university,  where  the 
influence  of  somewhat  maturer  views  of  life  begins  to  be 
felt,  the  undergraduate,  even  in  England,  may  pursue 
an  intellectual  hobby  without  molestation,  and  the 
mere  athlete,  if  he  happen  to  be  nothing  else,  begins  to 
discover  that  something  may  be  lacking  in  him.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  studies  to  an  observer  of  univer- 
sity life  is  to  notice  the  gradual  education  of  the  athleto- 
crat, spoilt  by  the  adulation  of  his  schoolfellows  and  the 
over-appreciation  of  his  masters.  Every  year  one  may 
see  several  such  proceed  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and 
expect  to  take  the  same  precedence  there  which  was 
accorded  them  as  a  matter  of  course  at  school ;  and 
one  may  note  their  gradual  and  stupefied  recognition 
that  young  men,  though  animals,  are  yet  something 
more,  and  that  one  who  was  regarded  by  the  athlete 
with  a  patronising  tolerance  from  the  height  of  his 
school  prestige  is  some  one  to  be  reckoned  with  after  all. 
Perhaps  he  is  musical :  this  was  a  weakness  to  be  con- 
cealed at  school,  but  it  often  means  importance  at  the 
university.  Or  he  has  a  power  of  coherent  speech,  and 
here,  where  the  battle  does  not  go  so  entirely  to  the 
muscularly  strong,  such  a  power  begins  to  tell.  Yes ; 
there  are  many  little  things  the  schoolboy  learns  when 
he  leaves  school,  and  not  the  least  important  is  that, 
though  the  body  is  something,  the  mind  has  yet  its 
importance. 
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And  there  is  the  scholar — the  scholar  whom  you  can 
detect  so  soon  as  he  enters  from  his  hothouse  in  the 
preparatory  school ;  whose  "  compositions "  were 
commendably  free  from  interesting  blunders  even  before 
he  had  left  off  Eton  collars,  and  who  soon  adopts  the 
nil  admirari  attitude  of  the  typical  sixth  form  intel- 
lectual. His  father  has  invested  in  scholarship  as  any 
other  long-sighted  business  man  may  invest  in  house 
property  or  industrial  concerns :  the  expenses  of  the 
prehminary  forcing  at  a  preparatory  school  will  be  more 
than  repaid  by  the  valuable  scholarship  and  school 
exhibitions  which  will  inevitably  be  won  by  this  exem- 
plary youth.  I  have  watched  this  game  on  the  part 
of  a  quite  wealthy  Manchester  manufacturer,  who 
candidly  and  cynically  saw  his  son — a  stolid  and  un- 
enterprising boy — win  first  a  scholarship  covering  all  his 
expenses  at  one  of  our  most  important  schools,  and — 
with  special  tuition  every  vacation — finally  a  scholarship 
at  an  Oxford  college  and  a  leaving  exhibition  for  four 
years,  this  alone  representing  £600.  Of  course  there  is 
nothing  wrong  in  all  this,  but  it  manufactures  a  peculiar 
type  of  boy — if,  indeed,  you  can  call  it  a  boy.  Such  a 
product  spoils  life  for  the  poor  student  whose  scholarship 
he  has  usurped.  Since  he  does  not  really  need  the 
assistance  he  has  won,  his  father  can  afford  to  make  him 
an  annual  allowance  for  luxuries  ;  and  this  discrepancy 
of  expenditure  makes  life  at  a  university  the  harder 
for  those  who  have  no  fathers,  or  whose  fathers  have 
not  been  able  to  afford  such  an  expensive  preliminary 
training.  However,  till  the  whole  system  of  bursaries 
and  exhibitions  has  been  remodelled  in  England,  this 
will,  of  course,  be  the  way  in  which  things  will  drift. 

One  wonders  what  would  be  the  feelings  of  the  ordi- 
nary boy  or  master  at  a  typical  Lyde  or  Gymnasium 
were  he  to  fall  in  with  a  really  considerable  specimen 
of  the  English  senior  prefect,  dressed  in  his  "  little  brief 
authority  "  !  Without  doubt  it  would  be  the  weirdest 
development  of  that  weird  people  the  English  with 
which  one  could  confront  a  foreigner.  To  one  unac- 
customed to  the  idea  of  the  young  ever  being  anything 
but  the  natural  antagonists  of  their  elders,  the  conse- 
quential deportment,  the  almost  paternal  sohcitude  as 
to  "  tone  "  and  "  form,"  the  comical  and  premature 
assumption  of  powers  and  importance,  and,  to  be  just, 
the  often  quite  admirable  moral  gravity  of  an  English 
school  prefect  or  captain  of  the  school,  would,  one 
fears,  appear  httle  but  an  exaggerated  and  peculiar  form 
of  British  hypocrisy  and  priggishness. 

In  a  particular  school,  which  shall  be  nameless,  this 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  elder  boys  has  became  so 
marked  as  to  be  almost  a  nuisance.  The  system  of 
associating  boys  with  authority  was  good,  and  all 
honour  to  the  school  from  whence  it  emanated ;  but  I 
have  known  an  undergraduate  who  in  his  fourth  year 
at  Oxford  was  still  nicknamed  by  his  friends  the  "  Senior 
Prefect,"  and  the  hit  was  not  intended  to  be  wholly 
complimentary.  There  are  certain  schools  which  breed 
this  prefectual  type  more  than  others  :  "by  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them." 

But,  fortunately  for  us,  this  by  no  means  exhausts 


even  the  main  types  of  English  public-school  boy.  All 
those  whom  we  have  hitherto  passed  in  review  are,  in 
a  measure,  exceptional.  Not  all  boys  achieve  fame 
by  a  genius  for  slovenliness  :  bullies  are  dying  out ; 
students,  serious  students,  even  if  they  happen  to  be 
in  English  schools,  are  seldom  of  English  parentage, 
learning  being  distasteful  to  the  race  ;  the  athletocrats 
are  numerous,  alas !  but  not  quite  typical ;  we  cannot 
all  be  senior  prefects  any  more  than  we  can  all  be 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  There  remains,  then, 
that  much-slandered  person,  the  average  boy.  Have 
we  not  noticed  him  often  as  he  makes  his  appearance 
at  school  for  his  first  term  ?  He  has  no  distinguished 
parentage  or  well-filled  purse  to  smooth  the  way  for 
him  in  his  new  surroundings.  He  has  come,  perhaps, 
from  a  drowsy  parsonage  in  the  country,  or  an  un- 
interesting and  uninspiring  suburban  home.  But  he 
is  alive,  interested,  interesting.  When  questioned,  he 
answers  straight,  with  neither  the  spoilt  child's  inso- 
lence nor  the  self-conscious  awkwardness  of  the  boy 
who  has  been  habitually  repressed.  And,  as  time  goes 
on,  though  he  shines  conspicuous  in  nothing — neither 
work,  nor  games,  nor  social  qualities — he  yet  is  a  by  no 
means  inconsiderable  part  of  any  school.  You  can  rely 
on  him  to  turn  out  for  his  House,  whatever  the  game, 
whatever  his  personal  inconvenience  ;  he  often  leaves 
school  without  having  become  a  prefect,  and  with  only 
his  Second  XV.  colours  ;  if  he  goes  to  the  university, 
it  will  not  be  as  a  scholar  of  his  college  ;  if  he  leaves  for 
business,  he  will  not  be  one  to  make  a  fortune  rapidly. 
Yet  what  would  the  English  school  be  without  him — 
this  honest,  clean-limbed  slip  of  an  Englishman  ?  who, 
if  he  has  picked  up  little  Latin  and  less  French  at  school, 
has  yet  learnt  there  the  far  harder  and  more  important 
lessons  of  sportsmanlike  conduct  and  fair  play. 

On  the  whole,  even  for  one  who  has  had  a  rather 
extensive  acquaintance  with  young  Germans  and  young 
Frenchmen,  it  is  possible  to  regard  our  English  schools 
with  a  good  deal  of  admiration  after  all.  They  have 
succeeded,  with  remarkably  few  exceptions,  in  turning 
out  men  of  honour  and  delicacy  of  feeling — a  far  more 
difficult  task  than  manufacturing  pedantic  classical 
professors  or  able  but  inhuman  mathematicians.  They 
have  succeeded,  too,  where  the  primary  schools  of  this 
country  have  so  lamentably  failed  hitherto  (though,  to 
be  just,  it  must  be  admitted  that  circumstances  are 
almost  dead  against  their  efforts),  in  impressing  on  the 
minds  of  their  pupils  some  lasting  ideals  of  conduct  or 
character. 

II.   The  Problem   of  Expulsion 

By  "Justice" 

The  phrase  in  loco  parentis  is  one  which  falls  fittingly 
and  somewhat  ghbly  from  the  lips  of  the  schoolmaster, 
but  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  that  the  fulness  of  its  meaning 
is  altogether  grasped.  The  profession  of  teaching  and 
all  that  it  implies  is  a  tremendously  responsible  one  ; 
the  fashioning  of  a  man  is  not  a  task  to  be  lightly 
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undertaken  ;  every  moment  in  the  process  is  big  with 
importance,  but  the  most  important  moment  of  all  is 
when  we  let  loose  the  object  of  our  care  upon  a  critical 
world. 

It  seems  strange  on  reflection  that  the  manner  of 
one's  exit — whether  it  be  orthodox  or  covered  with 
shame— from  a  public  school  should  be  permitted  to 
influence  a  man's  whole  career.  Even  the  law,  with 
its  I  notorious  imbecilities,  recognises  that  a  person 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  is  an  "  infant."  The 
conduct  of  university  students — in  fact  of  "  students  " 
any  and  every  where— gives  no  uncertain  proof  that 
they  are  not  responsible  for  their  hare-brained  actions. 
But  it  is  an  irrefutable  fact  that  a  youth  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  a  child  of  fifteen,  allowed  to  go  forth  from 
some  great  educational  establishment  branded  with 
the  epithet  expelled,  has  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  under 
a  cloud,  the  blackness  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  his  intended  career.  Not  only  do  we 
have  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  expulsion  may  blight 
a  man's  whole  future  life,  but  we  must  realise  clearly 
that,  the  greater  his  one-time  aims,  the  more  seriously 
do  we  handicap  him — that  the  punishment  we  inflict 
is  in  some  cases  quite  harmless,  in  others  practically 
a  capital  one.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  particularise 
further  than  by  suggesting  that  a  youth  intended 
for  a  farmer  in  the  Colonies  would  not  be  seriously 
injured  by  expulsion,  whereas  one  who  desired  his 
Majesty's  commission  would  be  ruined  as  far  as  that 
was  concerned. 

This  weapon  which  the  headmasters  hold  in  their 
hands  is  not  unlike  a  revolver.  When  empty  it  is  not  a 
bad  thing  with  which  to  threaten  a  disturber  of  the 
peace  ;  but  loaded  and  at  full-cock,  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  may  or  may  not  be  skilled  in  the  handling  of 
fire-arms,  pointed  at  those  who  may  or  may  not  be 
irretrievably  guilty — well,  'tis  better  under  lock  and 
key,  with  the  latter  thrown  into  some  deeply  flowing 
river.  In  loco  parentis ;  how  do  we  deal  with  the  prodigal 
son  ?  We  kick  him  out,  and  thinking  people  read  in 
the  act  our  condemnation  and  not  his.  Their  verdict 
runs  :  "  You  undertook  his  charge,  you  took  his  father's 
money,  you  failed  in  your  self-appointed  task,  and  now, 
not  content  with  your  failure,  you  ear-mark  the  victim 
so  that  he  cannot  recover  his  reputation." 

Briefly,  expulsion  from  a  public  school  is  the  outcome 
of  one  of  three  charges — stealing,  immorality,  idleness 
and  insubordination.  I  will  not  labour  their  importance 
— let  their  enormity  be  what  you  like  to  imagine  it — 
but  are  we,  doctors  of  the  human  soul,  to  brand  as 
incurable  patients  who  from  the  very  tenderness  of 
their  years  we  must  know  cannot  be  very  grievously 
afflicted.  "  To  save  the  rest  "  comes  forth  with  equal 
readiness  as  in  loco  parentis.  It  has,  however,  a  little 
touch  of  hypocrisy,  for  all  must  know  who  have  had 
much  to  do  with  schools  that  if  every  action,  every  word 
of  every  boy  was  laid  open  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  head- 
master, expulsion,  as  meted  out  under  present  methods, 
would  be  the  due  of  some  90  per  cent.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  that  schools  are  very  evil  places,  but  to  err 


is  human,  and  we  are  most  human  when  we  are  young, 
and  perhaps  because  of  his  close  proximity  to  youth 
the  schoolmaster,  too,  is  very  liable  to  err  in  this  matter 
of  expulsion. 

Our  profession  orders  us  to  be  makers,  and  not 
marrers,  of  careers,  and  do  we  find  some  who  are  more 
difficult  to  shape  than  others,  we  must  stay  and  accom- 
plish our  purpose  instead  of  running  away  and  hiding 
our  cowardice  behind  the  excuse  of  "  saving  the  rest." 
To  train  a  naturally  good,  honest,  and  moral  boy  is 
not  a  very  difficult  task  ;  to  reform  one  of  opposite 
character  is  the  work  of  a  hero.  And  we  need  not  fear 
any  corruption  of  good  manners  by  evil  communication 
provided  always  there  is  the  guiding  star  of  Right  as 
evidenced  by  the  tone  of  the  establishment  and  the 
outspoken  aims  of  the  authorities.  To  correct  evil  by 
public  measures  plain  to  all  is  not  to  countenance  it, 
and  these  measures  need  not  entail  a  shirking  of  duty 
in  the  removal  of  the  culprit. 

rhe  heart  of  justice  is  that  the  punishment  should  fit 
the  crime,  and  expulsion  can  never  be  said  to  do  this, 
for  its  effects  are  felt  throughout  a  life-time.  Even 
murder  is  sometimes  atoned  for  after  twenty  years ;  a 
public  school  boy  who  has  stolen  a  sovereign  or  who 
has  indulged  in  improper  conversation  may  still  be 
feeling  his  penalty  after  a  longer  time. 

Occasions  may  arise  when  even  a  long-suffering 
patience  is  tired  out,  when  warning  after  warning  is 
disregarded,  and  the  authorities  are  bound  to  admit 
they  are  beaten.  Well,  let  them  do  so  in  becoming 
fashion — with  dignity,  with  mercy,  and  with  due  regard 
to  the  outcome  of  their  action.  Let  them  not  think 
to  further  benefit  the  ninety  and  nine  just  ones  who 
remain  by  a  public  example  of  the  one  sinner,  for  surely 
the  ninety  and  nine  are,  by  the  fact  that  they  remain, 
in  no  need  of  such  warning.  But  let  expulsion,  if 
absolutely  and  utterly  unavoidable,  be  a  matter  of  the 
strictest  privacy  known  only  to  the  victim,  to  the 
headmaster  and  to  the  parent.  Let  it  take  place  quietly 
at  the  end  of  the  term  and  not  be  blazoned  forth  to 
comrades,  assistant  masters  and  servants.  Better  still, 
though,  that  it  never  take  place  at  all,  and  that  we 
struggle  on  to  the  end  with  even  the  least  promising, 
for,  after  all,  we  are  in  loco  parentis. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Assistant  Masters' 
Association  is  endeavouring  to  arrange  a  vacation  course 
in  practical  physics  for  assistant  masters,  at  Cambridge. 
Professor  Thomson  has  expressed  his  willingness  to  allow 
such  a  course  to  be  held,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  arranged. 
It  is  suggested  that  it  might  begin  on  August  3  and  end 
on  August  22.  The  class  will  not  be  formed  for  less  than 
eight.  The  course  might  be  arranged  so  as  to  comprise 
work  of  an  elementary  nature  in  \  mechanics,  heat,  optics 
and  electricity  ;  or,  should  the  class  desire  it,  the  Tripos 
(Part  I.)  course  might  be  kept  in  view  ;  but  in  the  latter 
case  the  selection  of  subjects  would  necessarily  be  more 
limited.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Assistant  Masters'  Association,  31  Great  James  Street, 
London,   W.C. 
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"  School  Leaving  " 

By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

Under  the  above  heading  a  correspondent  in  the 
Times  recently  drew  attention  to  the  absence  of  any 
organised  attempt  to  secure  employment  for  lads  when 
they  leave  the  elementary  school,  and  the  evils  that 
necessarily  result.  As  he  truly  observed,  a  great 
majority  in  urban  centres  go  as  errand  boys,  and  thence, 
as  their  places  are  filled  by  fresh  errand  boys,  proceed 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  casual  employment,  finally  swelling 
the  larger  band  of  unemployed  and  unemployable. 
This  presents  a  grave  social  and  economic  problem. 
It  is  not,  however,  really  insolvable,  and  it  ought  to  be 
seriously  considered  by  every  local  education  authority, 
urban  and  rural,  for  the  evil  is  as  prevalent  in  villages 
as  it  is  in  towns.  The  correspondent  suggests  that  the 
headmaster  of  every  school  should  be  responsible  for 
a  register  of  boys'  characteristics,  interests,  favourite 
pursuits,  and  should  be  able  and  ready  to  advise  parents 
as  to  a  suitable  trade  or  calling  in  life  for  their  children. 
He  recommends  that  a  second  register  be  kept,  showing 
in  detail  the  subsequent  careers  of  the  pupils,  and  that 
the  scheme  should  be  completed  by  the  organisation  of 
an  employment  bureau,  forming  part  of  the  office  of  the 
local  education  authority. 

The  whole  question  was  very  carefully  dealt  with  by 
a  minor  committee  of  the  Gloucestershire  Education 
Committee  last  year,  and  their  conclusions  were  in 
general  agreement  with  those  arrived  at  by  the  London 
Education  Committee.  They  found  that  the  high 
wages  a  ]ad  can  earn  as  an  errand  boy  or  district  mes- 
senger or  van-boy,  or  in  other  occupations  confined  to 
youths,  are  more  attractive  than  the  low  wages  asso- 
ciated with  an  industrial  training.  Even  if  a  boy  does 
enter  a  workshop,  he  has  little  chance  of  getting  an  all- 
round  training,  he  seldom  learns  more  than  a  single 
operation,  and  frequently  finds  himself  at  the  age  of 
twenty  without  a  definite  knowledge  of  any  craft  what- 
ever. The  evidence  taken  proved  that  it  was  much 
harder  to  find  intelligence  and  power  of  initiative  among 
boys  and  men  now  than  it  was  a  generation  ago.  This 
points  to  some  radical  defect  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
elementary  school,  where  little  is  done  to  train  the  eye 
and  the  hand,  or  to  connect  the  work  of  the  school  with 
the  industrial  life  around  it.  That  this  particular  defect 
is  capable  of  remedy  has  been  abundantly  shown  at  the 
Brimscombe  elementary  school,  where  half  the  time 
is  devoted  to  practical  instruction,  closely  related  to 
the  industries  of  the  locality,  and  of  which  an  account 
has  already  appeared  in  School.  The  success  of  such 
an  experiment  most  depends  upon  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  local  employers  of  labour  and  school 
managers,  as  was  urged  by  the  Board  of  Education  in 
Circular  604  in  reference  to  technical  institutes,  evening 
schools  and  schools  of  art.  The  co-operation  there 
recommended  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  elemen- 


tary schools,  where,  until  we  have  some  regulations  for 
compulsory  attendance  at  continuation  schools,  the 
education  of  most  children  is  completed.  Mr.  Edric 
Bayley,  in  a  paper  on  "  Industrial  Training  in  Public 
Elementary  Schools,"  closely  demonstrates  the  benefits 
of  the  system  adopted  at  Brimscombe.  He  points  out 
the  great  advantage  which  the  boy  trained  in  a  refor- 
matory or  industrial  school  has  over  the  boy  who,  not 
being  criminal,  disreputable  or  neglected,  has  been 
educated  in  the  ordinary  elementary  school.  "  His 
industrial  training  gives  him  an  advantage  in  seeking 
work,  for  apprenticeship  without  fee,  at  a  lower  fee,  at 
a  better  wage,  or  for  a  shorter  time.  It  seems  neither 
economical  in  the  interests  of  the  State  nor  just  to  the 
individual  that  advantages  given  to  the  children  of  the 
disreputable  should  be  denied  to  the  children  of  worthy 
citizens."  And  he  concludes  :  "  Perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  of  the  proposed  elementary  prac- 
tical instruction  would  be  its  effect  on  the  parents. 
To  many  of  them  much  of  the  present  literary  teaching 
is  taken  on  trust.  The  practical  training  would  probably 
be  accepted  with  ready  approval,  with  the  result  of 
the  continuance  of  the  children  at  school  for  an  addi- 
tional year."  The  experience  at  Brimscombe  is  in 
exact  accord  with  Mr.  Bayley's  anticipation. 

One  difiiculty,  especially  in  rural  districts,  cannot  be 
ignored.  In  most  counties  almost  every  boy  can  obtain 
exemption  from  attendance  at  school  as  soon  as  he  is 
thirteen,  that  is,  a  year  before  he  can  be  employed  full 
time  at  a  skilled  industry  in  a  factory.  The  prospect 
of  earning  relatively  high  wages  at  an  early  age  operates 
as  a  powerful  inducement  to  both  parents  and  children 
to  obtain  unskilled  employment  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  employer  has  no  occasion 
to  teach  and  the  boys  have  little  to  learn.  If  they  can 
simply  read  and  write,  they  are  useful — at  any  rate 
for  a  time.  Parents  are  slow  to  realise  that  anything 
is  to  be  gained  by  education  beyond  the  compulsoiy 
stage,  or  the  handicap  which  want  of  skill  will  impose 
upon  their  children  in  after  life.  Public  opinion  pre- 
sumably is  not  yet  prepared  to  accept  a  law  under  which 
no  child  shall,  under  any  circumstances,  be  exempt  from 
school  attendance  below  the  age  of  fourteen,  but  much 
might  be  done  to  encourage  parents  to  allow  their 
children  to  remain  longer  at  school  by  the  provision  of 
a  leaving  certificate,  which  could  only  be  obtained 
through  regular  attendance  and  after  examination  in 
the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  higher  standards.  The 
late  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  frequently  urged  this.  If  the 
post  office,  the  railway  companies  and  other  large 
employers  of  child-labour  refused  to  engage  any  lad 
who  was  not  in  possession  of  such  certificate,  the  whole 
level  of  elementary  education  would  be  raised,  and 
parents  would  quickly  recognise  that  the  certificate 
was  the  essential  condition  of  good  employment.  Their 
desire  to  remove  their  children  from  school  would  be 
materially  modified,  even  if  it  were  not  wholly  removed. 

In  regard  to  labour  bureaux,  the  Gloucestershire 
Committee  recommended  that  the  Higher  Education 
Sub-committee,    or    a    special    sub-committee    of    the 
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Education  Committee,  should  in  the  first  instance 
undertake  the  duties  of  a  central  bureau,  and  that  the 
local  Higher  Education  Committees,  in  conjunction  with 
managers  of  elementary  schools,  should  act  as  local 
bureaux  under  the  direction  of  the  central  bureau.  AU 
the  schools  would  keep  registers  of  their  boys  and  girls, 
noting  their  characters  and  aptitudes,  as  proposed  by 
the  Times  correspondent,  and  would  forward  the  names 
of  those  desiring  particular  consideration  to  the  local 
bureau  at  least  three  months  before  they  were  going 
to  leave  school.  The  local  bureau  would  have  a  list  of 
employers,  and  would,  so  far  as  might  be  practicable, 
find  places  for  its  candidates.  If  the  local  bureau  could 
not  make  suitable  provision,  the  aid  of  the  central 
bureau  must  be  invoked.  Tentative  experiments  in 
this  direction  ought  to  be  made  in  a  few  favourable 
localities.  The  movement  would  spread,  if  it  proved 
successful,  and  it  would  inevitably  tend  to  promote  the 
co-operation  of  employers  of  every  kind,  and  arouse 
their  definite  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 


Correspondence 

"  Shakespeare  in  London  " 

To  the  Editor  of  School. 

Sir, — My  attention  having  been  called  to  an  article  in 
School  under  the  above  heading,  may  I,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  is  your  object  to  give  acoirate  information  to 
your  readers,  be  allowed  to  say  that  in  that  part  of 
the  article  dealing  with  this  Inn  it  seems  to  go  very  much 
astray. 

"  The  Middle  Temple  Hall  "  is,  indeed,  as  the  writer 
says,  "  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  London,"  and  we  are 
all  proud  of  it  ;  but  it  was  not  "  erected  before  '  Shake- 
speare '  was  bom,"  presuming  that  by  "  Shakespeare " 
here  is  meant  William  Shakspere,  the  actor  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  for  it  was  not  completed  till  the  year  1570, 
six  years  after  the  birth  of  that  individual.  This  is  the 
first  error  to  which  I  would,  with  your  permission,  call 
attention.  The  next  is  that,  though  it  is,  indeed,  "  hM 
of  all  kinds  of  interesting  architectural  and  historical 
memories,"  it  does  not  "  contain  the  table  where  Elizabeth 
dined  with  Raleigh  and  Drake,"  for  the  simple  reason 
that  Elizabeth  never  dined  (so  far  as  is  known)  in  the  Hall 
at  all,  either  with  or  without  Raleigh  and  Drake. 

As  regards  the  performance  of  a  play  called  Twelfth 
Night  (or  Twelve  Night,  as  he  writes  it)  in  the  Hall,  February 
2,  1601,  there  is  no  doubt  an  entry  to  that  effect  in  the 
Diary  of  John  Manningham,  then  a  member  of  the  Inn, 
which  any  one  can  see  for  himself  in  the  copy  printed 
by  the  Camden  Society  (1868),  without  going  to  the  British 
Museum,  but  there  is  not  a  word  there  which  connects 
.he  play  with  "  Shakespeare  "  or  "  Shakspere  "  in  any  way, 
and  the  notion  that  "  the  platform  on  which  the  play  was 
given,"  and  on  which,  if  the  actor  had  been  there,  he  may 
have  trod,  "is  still  to  be  seen,"  is  pure  fable,  for  the 
present  floor  was  not  put  down  till  the  year  17,^0.  I  may 
add  also  that  the  statem.ent  that  the  production  of  Twelfth 


Night  at  the  Middle  Temple  (where  it  was  played  probably 
by  the  members  and  not  by  professional  actors  at  all) 
was  the  first  occasion  of  its  performance  is  incorrect,  for 
Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  tells  us  that  it  had  been  previously 
produced  on  January  5  (Twelfth  Night)  of  the  same  year 
(1601),  and  probably  it  had  been  known  before  that. 

There  are  other  statements  relative  to  the  great  Shak- 
spere myth  which  (passing  over  such  a  slip  as  the  sub- 
stitution of  Edward  for  Edmund  as  the  name  of  the 
"  great  bard's  "  brother)  I  fear  will  hardly  bear  e.xamina- 
tion,  but  I  have  confined  myself  to  those  which  deal  with 
this  Inn. 

There  is  much,  indeed,  as  your  contributor  says,  in  this 
London  of  ours  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  schoolboy 
of  the  time,  but  it  is  important  that  he  should  not  be  asked 
to  accept  fable  for  fact,  for  that  is  how  error  springs  up. 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  Hutchinson. 

Middle  Temple  Library, 
April,  3,  1908. 


Artificial  Languages 


To  the  Editor  of  School. 

Dear  Sir, — With  regard  to  Miss  Bremner's  contribution 
on  "  The  Vanity  of  Artificial  Languages  "  which  appeared 
in  your  last  month's  issue,  will  you  permit  me  to  say  that 
her  report  of  M.  Novikofi's  article  opens  with  a  fallacy. 
He  is  represented  as  saying,  "  If  a  German  (because  of  amour 
propre)  objects  to  the  French  depuis,  centre,  jusque,  why 
should  he  use  kontra,  &c.,  the  form  these  words  take  in 
an  artificial  language,"  quite  forgetting  that  it  is  not  the 
words,  as  words,  which  offend  the  German,  but  the  words  as 
symbols  of  a  nationality  rival  to  his  own.  He  will  welcome 
the  similar  forms  in  a  neutral  language. 

To  M.  Novikoff,  Esperanto  is  absurd,  but  this  is  only  a 
matter  of  personal  opinion  on  his  part,  therefore  we  need 
not  argue  about  it.  Many  an  Englishman  listening  in  a 
train  or  restaurant  to  two  persons  conversing  in  Russian 
would  think  their  language  absurd,  but  this  is  not  a^^proof 
that  it  is  an  absurd  language. 

M.  Novikoff  says  that  artificial  tongues  are  difficult. 
My  reply  can  only  be  that  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating.  It  is  difficult  for  a  learned  philosopher  to  realise 
how  almost  impossible  it  is  for  a  working  man  or  a  board- 
school  boy  to  acquire  facility  in  speaking  French  and 
German.  A  workman  has  scanty  leisure,  and  a  higher- 
grade  teacher  will  bear  me  witness  that  after  three  years  of 
his  teaching  scarcely  one  of  his  boys  conld  chatter  freely 
in  French,  let  alone  German  ;  yet  I  have  talked  freely  to 
workmen  of  varying  nationalities  in  Esperanto,  and  they 
had  learnt  it,  as  a  pastime,  during  periods  varying  from 
three  months  to  a  year.  One  is  tempted  to  ask  slyly  whether 
the  real  objection  to  Esperanto  is  not  that  our  great  ones 
prefer  that  such  men  and  boys  should  be  denied  the  widening 
of  outlook  which  foreign  intei  course  gives. 

It  is  odd,  but  M.  Novikoff  has  mixed  the  various  foreign 
languages  in  an  amusing  fashion  and  makes  Esperanto 
father  them  all ;  thus  he  argues  from  false  premises.  He 
says,  for  instance,  why  use  sihi  for  water  and  not 
acqua.  Well  !  the  Esperanto  for  water  is  akvo,  not 
sibi.  Then  he  imagines  a  Swede  or  Italian  who  knows 
no  language  but   his  own  and  vainly  attempts  to  battle- 
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with  this  congeries.  I  have  held  conversations  with  people 
from  almost  every  country  in  Europe  who  were  in  this 
position,  but  we  all  knew  Esperanto,  and  we  had  all  found 
it  is  "  so  easy  !  "  How  can  one  argue  against  facts  ?  The 
owner  of  a  steam  yacht  would  never  attempt  to  argue 
■with  a  man  who  said  that  a  steamboat  was  the  vain  and 
impossible  idea  of  a  fanatic,  if  that  man  refused  to  come  on 
board  and  prove  for  himself  that  his  yacht  was  a  fact ! 
I  invite  M.  NovikofiE  and  Miss  Bremner  to  come  to  Dresden  in 
August.  One  of  the  features  of  the  Dresden  Congress  will  be 
a  performance  by  the  company  of  Herr  Reicher  of  the  Lessing 
Theatre,  Berlin.  The  play  chosen  is  an  Esperanto  version 
of  Goethe's  Iphigenia  in  Taurus,  which  Dr.  Zamenhof  is 
preparing.  Although  tickets  are  20  marks  each,  some 
150  have  already  been  sold  (four  months  in  advance), 
the  notice  only  having  been  made  public  a  fortnight 
ago. 

We  next  have  the  parrot  cry  "  No  literature,"  "  No  lover 
will  speak  to  his  mistress  in  Esperanto."  Again  facts. 
I  have  had  to  play  gooseberrj'^  to  more  than  one  happy 
couple  who  appear  to  find  mia  karulino  delicious. 
Naturally,  each  of  them  is  learning  the  mother  tongue  of 
the  other,  but  will  it  be  impossible  for  them  to  forget  the 
language  which  introduced  them  ?  Miss  Bremner  talks 
about  Kilkenny  cats,  (i  propos  of  artificial  language,  but 
surely  she  and  M.  Novikoff  are  not  in  accord.  He  takes 
thirty-five  pages  to  prove  that  French  is  the  only  possible 
world-language.  She,  in  less  than  five,  hopes  to  convince 
«very  one  that  English  must  prevail.  Germans,  I  can  assure 
■her,  will  disagree  with  both,  and  the  settlement  may  take 
fifty  years  at  least.  Meanwhile  the  idealists  who  believe 
that  humanity  is  greater  than  nationality  because  it  in- 
cludes all  nations  will  prove  that  they  are  practical  also 
"by  quietly  using  a  splendid  vehicle  for  expressing  all  human 
■needs,  a  vehicle  which  will  not  destroy  but  encourage  nation- 
ality, just  as  family  life  .should  encourage,  not  destroy, 
individuality — teaching  each  to  respect  the  individuality 
of  the  othur. 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 

ESPERANTIST. 

*'  Letter- writing  in  School  " 

To  the  Editor  of  School. 

T  Dear  Sir, — Miss  Ruth  Holland's  paper  on  "  Letter- 
■writing  in  School  "  has  interested  me  much,  as  it  coincides 
closely  with  my  own  experience.  Once  I  had  a  fourteen-year- 
old  pupil  who  ought  to  have  been  a  clever  girl,  but  she 
lived  so  continually  in  a  world  of  unreality  that  her  mind 
was  in  a  complete  muddle.  It  seemed  impossible  to  get 
her  to  take  a  true  view  of  anything — whether  history, 
nature  or  needlework.  Everything  was  fanciful.  Battles 
in  Napoleon's  day  might  be  fought  in  armour,  humming- 
birds flitted  over  Canadian  lakes,  a  child's  blouse  was  to 
be  of  embroidered  velvet. 

At  last  I  hit  upon  the  plan  of  making  her  write  letters. 
Her  first  was  from  a  girl,  somewhat  older  than  herself, 
who  was  at  the  ball  before  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Then 
we  had  a  "  Mother  Squirrel  "  to  her  son  who  had  gone 
nut-hunting  into  the  woods.  Another  time  we  made  a 
frock,  supposing  we  had  suddenly  become  poor  and  had 
to  provide  a  Sunday  frock  to  be  used  for  working  hours  also. 
I   also   found   that   acting   tableaux   brought  home   in    a 


similar  way  the  truth  of  fiction  to  youngsters  who  seemed 
unable  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood. 

I  would  gladly  explain  the  methods  I  employed  to  any 
one  who  is  interested  in  the  upbringing  of  children. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Margaret  Bulkeley-Johnson. 
50  Grove  End  Road,  N.W. 


Reviews 

I.   Heredity 

To  watch  Professor  Thomson  at  work  stating  and  ex- 
plaining, delimiting  and  estimating,  the  various  theories 
of  heredity  which  have  hitherto  been  advanced,  is  a 
stimulating  spectacle.  With  consummate  mastery  he 
finds  his  way  through  tangles  that  would  be  fatally 
confusing  to  the  ordinary  mind.  He  arranges  the 
theories  for  you  in  parallel  lengths,  tickets  them  con- 
cisely like  a  good  gardener,  and  leaves  them  ready 
for  use  at  a  moment's  notice.  His  mind  is  clear, 
penetrating,  lucid,  above  all  splendidly  balanced — 
comm  eun  point  fixe  fait  remarquer  V  emportement  des 
autres.  Not  the  least  delightful  feature  of  his  writing 
is  that  he  invariably  treats  les  autres  in  a  way  that  is 
conspicuously  fair  and  generous. 

His  book  *  aims  at  giving  a  wide  and  general  view  of 
heredity,  so  far  as  we  at  present  understand  it.  It 
takes  up  all  the  various  aspects  of  the  subject  and 
brings  them  into  harmonious  perspective.  It  is  at  once 
an  adequate  dictionary  of  heredity  and  a  masterly 
treatise  on  its  principal  problems.  Its  arrangement 
is  clear,  its  index  serviceable,  and  its  bibliography 
thoroughly  representative.  Starting  with  definitions 
and  a  statement  of  problems.  Professor  Thomson  passes 
to  a  consideration  of  the  physical  basis  of  heredity, 
which  involves  a  wonderful  description  of  the  impreg- 
nation of  the  ovum.  A  chapter  on  heredity  and  varia- 
tion follows,  giving  place  to  a  discussion  of  the  common 
modes  of  inheritance,  and  admirably  judicious  sections 
on  the  phenomena  of  reversion  and  telegony.  In  these 
last  Professor  Thomson's  gift  of  discrimination  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated.  The  question  of  the  transmission  of  ac- 
quired characters,  which  follows,  is  naturally  treated  at 
considerable  length.  "  Our  decision  in  regard  to  it,"  says 
Professor  Thomson,  "  affects  not  only  our  whole  theory 
of  organic  evolution,  but  even  our  everyday  conduct," 
and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "  there  must  be  a  revision  of 
some  eminent  psychological  and  pedagogical  opinions," 
if,  as  he  himself  inclines  to  think,  the  Non-Transmis- 
sionists  are  right.  After  a  chapter  in  which  he  reaches 
some  instructive  and  consoling  conclusions  as  to  here- 
dity and  disease,  Professor  Thomson  goes  on  to  discuss  an 
extraordinarily  interesting  side  of  his  subject,  namely, 
the  application  to  it  of  the  methods  of  statistics  and  of 
experiment.      This  is  a  most  fertile  field  and  rich  in 

•  Heredity.  By  J.  Arthur  Thompson  (Progressive  Science 
Series).     (London  :  John  Murray.     9s.) 
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far-reaching  suggestions.  Chapters  follow  on  the  history 
of  theories  of  heredity,  inheritance  and  development, 
and  the  book  closes  with  a  fascinating  analysis  of  the 
possible  factors  in  the  determination  of  sex,  about 
which  no  final  conclusion  can  at  present  be  reached, 
and  a  chapter  on  the  social  aspects  of  biological  results. 

It  is  impossible  within  our  limits  to  indicate,  even 
briefly,  the  great  range  of  material  that  Professor 
Thomson  surveys.  The  book  must  be  read  to  be 
appreciated.  We  can  only  draw  attention  here  to  one  or 
two  interesting  points  it  raises. 

The"first  of  these  is  the  subject  of  eugenics.  "  There 
can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Professor  Thomson,  "  that  it  would 
'  pay '  the  British  nation  to  put  aside  a  million  a  year 
forj^research  on  eugenics,  or  the  improvement  of  the 
human  breed."  He  refers  with  approval  to  the  marriage 
examination  and  certificate  system  which  is  being 
increasingly  discussed  in  Germany,  and  to  the  segre- 
gation schemes  which  suggest  that  those  obviously 
unfit,  who  have  to  fall  back  on  the  State  for  support, 
should,  forfeit  the  right  to  reproduce.  He  has  no  sym- 
pathy,'however,  with  the  old  blear-eyed  biology  which 
tried  dogmatically  to  impose  its  conclusions  on  sociology, 
regardless  of  the  different  subject-matters  of  the  two 
sciences.  "  Is  it  ridiculously  old-fashioned,"  he  asks 
these  gentlemen,  "  to  plead  that  even  when  the  physical 
constitution  is  miserable,  the  weakling  may  be  a  national 
asset  worth  saving,  for  its  mental  endowment,  for 
instance,  and  for  other  reasons  ?  That  the  weakling  is 
to  be  allowed  to  breed  more  weaklings  if  it  can,  is  another 
matter."  We  have  to  remember,  also,  that  we  are  far 
from  being  omniscient  with  regard  to  variation,  and 
that "  the  unpromising  bud  may  burst  into  a  fair  flower." 
Probably  many  of  the  unfit  are  only  modificaiionally 
unfit — simply  ill-nourished  plants  in  the  crowded 
garden.  "  Are  not  many  criminals  mere  anachronisms  ? 
— people  out  of  time  or  out  of  place,  who  require  not 
incarceration  or  worse,  but  only  transplanting." 

This  broad  an^  humane  attitude  is  illustrated  again 
in  Professor  Thomson's  discussion  of  the  inheritance  of 
acquired  characters.  "  Is  there  not,"  he  says,  "  some 
result  of  the  long-drawn-out  controversy  ...  if  we 
are  thereby  freed  from  indulging  in  false  hopes,  but 
are  forced  to  the  conviction  that  '  nurture '  is  more 
important  than  ever  ?  Although  what  is  '  acquired  ' 
may  not  be  inherited,  what  is  not  inherited  may  be 
acquired.  Thus,  we  are  led  to  direct  our  energies  even 
more  strenuously  to  the  business  of  reimposing  desirable 
modifications,  and  therefore  to  developing  our  functions 
and  environments  in  the  direction  of  progress."  But 
the  improvement  of  "  nurture  "  and  of  stock  must  go 
on  simultaneously ;  "the  quest  after  Eutopias  and 
Eutechnics  must  be  associated  with  an  enthusiasm  for 
Eugenics." 

Professor  Thomson's  views  on  the  inheritance  of  moral 
character  will  be  of  special  interest  to  the  educationist 
and  the  social  reformer.  "  In  the  development  of 
character,"  he  says,  "  much  depends  upon  early  nurture, 
education  and  surrounding  influences  generally,  but 
how  the  individuad  reacts  to  these  must  largely  depend 


on  his  inheritance.  ...  It  seems  to  us  as  idle  to  deny 
that  some  children  are  '  born  good '  or  '  born  bad ' 
as  it  is  to  deny  that  some  children  are  born  strong  and 
others  weak,  some  energetic  and  others  '  tired  '  or  '  old.' 
.  .  .  The  transmission  of  the  raw  material  of  character 
is  a  fact,  and  we  must  still  say  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne  : 
'  Bless  not  thyself  that  thou  wert  born  in  Athens  ;  but, 
among  thy  multiplied  acknowledgements,  lift  up  one 
hand  to  heaven  that  thou  wert  born  of  honest  parents, 
that  modesty,  humility  and  veracity  lay  in  the  same 
egg  and  came  into  the  world  with  thee.'  "  To  those 
who  find  the  study  of  heredity  makes  for  pessimism. 
Professor  Thomson  offers  this  consolation,  that "  although 
the  organism  changes  slowly  in  its  heritable  organisa- 
tion, it  is  very  modifiable  individually  ;  and  this  is 
man's  particular  secret^to  correct  his  internal  organic 
inheritance  by  what  we  may  call  his  external  heritage 
of  material  and  spiritual  influences." 

We  should  like  to  call  special  attention  to  Professor 
Thomson's  treatment  of  Mendelism,  of  Galton's  law  of 
filial  regression,  and  of  De  Vries'  mutation  theory,  but 
we  have  not  left  ourselves  space,  as  it  is,  in  which  to 
do  justice  to  Messrs.  Jordan  and  Kellogg' s  Evolution 
and  Animal  Life.*  This  forms  an  excellent  general 
introduction  to  a  very  wide  subject,  and  may  be  confi- 
dently recommended.  It  is  thoroughly  up  to  date, 
and  is  a  clear  and  convincing  exposition  of  the  larger 
problems  of  evolution.  To  any  one  approaching  the 
subject  for  the  first  time,  the  book  should  prove  of  the 
utmost  value.  The  examples  are  drawn  chiefly  from 
animals,  and  are  driven  home  by  numerous  illustrations 
in  the  text.  The  style  is  easy,  natural  and  unpedantic. 
The  chapter  on  mutual  aid  among  animals  deserves 
special  commendation,  and  the  remarks  on  parasites 
apply  equally  well  to  the  human  variety.  Altogether, 
the  book  deserves  a  wide  success. 

Arthur  Reade. 

II.   Queen  Victoria's  Reign 

Nearly  eighty  years  have  passed  since  Lingard  pub- 
lished his  History  of  England— the  title  is  a  little  mis- 
leading, as  his  book,  excellent  in  many  ways  as  it  is, 
only  goes  down  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.-  Since  that 
time  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  set  before  the  ordi- 
nary educated  man  a  full  and  connected  view  of  the 
course  of  our  national  history,  untU  the  appearance  of 
Messrs.  Longmans'  Political  History  of  England.  This 
admirable  series  is  now  almost  completed  ;  most  of  the 
volumes  are  good,  some  are  very  good  indeed,  as,  for 
instance,  Dr.  Hodgkin's  book,  which  deals  with  the 
period  down  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  latest 
volume  f  on  the  Reign  of  Victoria,  by  Messrs.  Low  and 
Sanders,  need  not  fear  comparison  with  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors. 

*  Evolution  and  Animal  Life.  By  D.  S.  Jordan  and  V.  L. 
Kellogg.     (London  :  Appleton.     los.  6d.) 

■f  The  History  of  England  during  the  Reign  of  Victoria  (1837- 
1901).  By  Sidney  Low  and  Lloyd  C.  Sanders.  (Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.     ys.  6i.) 
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This  volume  is  peculiarly  welcome  to  those  school- 
masters and  teachers  of  history  who  have  tried  to 
struggle  against  the  strange  superstition,  strongly  held 
by  many  examining  boards,  that  English  history  ends 
with  the  Battle  of  Waterloo — or,  at  any  rate,  with  the 
first  Reform  Bill.  Hitherto  such  teachers  have  been 
badly  off  for  books.  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  is  long,  and 
ends  with  1870.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  History  of  Our 
Own  Times  (1837-1897)  is  written  without  grasp  or 
insight,  is  often  inaccurate,  and  "  popular "  in  the 
worst  sense  of  the  word.  The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes 
of  Dr.  Bright's  History  of  England  are  fair  and  full  of 
accurate  information,  but  their  form  is  that  of  a  school 
text-book,  and  they  are  not  very  exhilarating  reading. 
Mr.  H.  Paul's  History  of  Modern  England,  which  deals 
with  the  years  1845  to  1895,  is  sometimes  amusing, 
sometimes  irritating,  is  very  weak  on  foreign  and 
colonial  affairs  and  questions  of  trade  and  commerce, 
and  makes  no  attempt  at  impartiality,  but  is  animated 
throughout  by  a  spirit  of  the  most  violent  partisanship. 

Messrs.  Low  and  Sanders  do  their  best  to  be  fair,  and 
attain  a  high  degree  of  success.  To  be  absolutely 
impartial  transcends  the  wit  of  man,  and  many  his- 
torians— James  Mill  in  his  History  of  India,  for  instance 
— owe  their  reputation  for  candour  to  their  abnormal 
power^of  being  tedious  and  dull.  Our  present  writers 
give  a  clear,  straightforward  account  of  the  very  com- 
plicated series  of  events  with  which  they  deal,  their 
style  is  vigorous  and  interesting,  nothing  is  extenuated 
nor  is  aught  set  down  in  malice,  and  they  tread 
their  way  with  discrimination  per  ignes  supposiios  cineri 
doloso.  There  is,  indeed,  one  strange  omission  in  the 
book.  There  is  hardly  any  mention  of  religious  ques- 
tions ;  and  it  must  needs  be  but  a  one-sided  account 
of  English  life  and  thought  during  the  last  two  gene- 
rations which  leaves  on  one  side  the  Oxford  Movement 
and  all  that  it  means  in  art,  literature  and  social  im- 
provement. If  we  contrast  for  a  moment  the  position 
which  the  Church  had  held  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Reform  Bill  and  the  position  she  holds  to-day,  we  shall 
see  how  wide  is  the  difference. 

Apart  from  this  omission,  there  is  little  fault  to  be 
found.  Full  justice  is  done  to  the  changes  in  the  map 
of  Europe,  the  rise  of  Prussia  and  Italy,  the  expansion 
of  Russia  and  the  weakening  of  France  ;  to  the  main 
currents  of  European  thought,  to  the  spread  of  the 
spirit  of  nationality  and  democracy  ;  to  the  growth  of 
industrialism  and  commercial  developments  ;  to  colo- 
nisation and  the  partition  of  Africa.  The  changes, 
too,  in  our  own  country  are  carefully  traced,  and 
what  wonderful  changes  they  are— the  position  of  the 
Monarchy,  the  growth  of  Imperial  feeling,  the  increased 
sense  of  responsibility  in  social  questions.  This  will  be 
seen  if  we  quote  a  passage  or  two  : 

In  1840,  Ashley  (afterwards  Lord  Shaftesbury)  had 
moved  for  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  employment 
of  children  in  mines  and  collieries.  Two  years  later  the 
first  report  was  issued,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  philan- 
thropist, it  was  an  "  awful  document,"  calling  forth  a 
feeling    of  "  shame,  terror  and  indignation."      It  showed 


that  children  were  kept  for  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  a  day  J 

in   the   dark   at   the   terribly   monotonous   occupation    of  " 

opening  and  shutting  a  door  ;  that  boys  and  girls,  naked 
to  the  waist,  were  forced  to  drag  masses  of  coal  on  their 
hands  and  knees  by  "  girdle  and  chain  "  ;  that  younger 
victims,  six  or  seven  years  old,  had  to  carry  half  a  hundred- 
weight of  coal  up  precipitous  steps  many  times  a  day  ; 
that  health,  morals  and  education  were  totally  neglected. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  Battle  of  Sadowa,  July  3,  1866, 
Disraeli  justified  the  abstention  from  unnecessary  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  on  the  ground  that  England 
had  "  outgrown  the  European  continent."  "  Her  posi- 
tion," he  added,  "  is  no  longer  that  of  a  mere  European 
power.  England  is  the  metropolis  of  a  great  maritime 
empire,  extending  to  the  boundaries  of  the  furthest  ocean. 
.  .  .  She  interferes  in  Asia,  because  she  is  really  more  of 
an  Asiatic  than  a  European  power."  Thus,  almost  for 
the  first  time,  was  struck  the  key-note  of  the  new  impe- 
rialism, the  conception  of  Britain  as  a  world-empire  rather 
than  a  European  kingdom,  which  Disraeli  in  later  years 
was  to  develop  into  a  national  policy. 

The  writers  use  with  effect  the  illuminating  anecdote, 
the  apt  quotation  and  the  arresting  phrase  ;  their 
notes  are  especially  interesting  and  instructive.  We 
have,  for  instance,  the  old  Duke  on  the  Queen's  recep- 
tion of  the  news  of  her  accession :  "  if  she  had  been  his 
own  daughter  he  could  not  have  desired  to  see  her 
perform  her  part  better  "  ;  Macaulay,  an  official  Whig, 
asserting  in  1838  that  the  Radicals  were  reduced  to 
"  Grote  and  his  wife  "  ;  Cobden  alluding  to  the  sup- 
porters of  Shaftesbury  as  "  Socialist  fools."  When 
Russell  and  Palmerston  proposed  to  send  Lord  Minto 
to  Italy  to  give  advice  to  reforming  princes  and  poli- 
ticians, Disraeli  described  it  as  an  attempt  "  to  teach 
politics  in  the  country  where  Machiavelli  was  born," 
and  "  to  found  in  Italy  a  Whig  party,  a  sort  of  Brooks's 
Club  at  Florence."  Lord  Raglan,  according  to  General 
Pelissier,  possessed  "  a  calm  and  stoic  greatness  of 
character."  Sir  Charles  Napier  describes  the  seizure  of 
Sind  as  "a  very  advantageous,  useful  and  humane 
piece  of  rascality."  Lord  Elgin's  account  of  Japan  in 
1857  is  not  without  interest  at  the  present  moment : 
"  A  beautiful  country,  a  moral  people  with  habits  of 
cleanliness  and  neatness,  unspoiled  by  luxury  or  extra- 
vagance ;  a  paternal  government ;  a  filial  people ; 
peace  within  and  without ;  no  want  ;  no  ill-will  among 
classes  :  this  is  what  I  find  in  Japan  after  one  hundred 
years'  exclusion  of  foreign  trade  and  foreigners."  Lord 
Palmerston  said  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  that 
there  were  only  three  men  in  Europe  who  had  ever 
understood  it,  of  whom  one  (the  Prince  Consort)  was 
dead,  another  (a  Danish  statesman)  was  mad,  and  the 
third  (he  himself)  had  forgotten  it.  Lord  Houghton 
remarked  that  Russell's  four  days'  indecision  as  to  the 
Alabama  "  cost  the  country  a  million  for  every  day." 

The  political  history  ends  with  the  Queen's  death  and 
a  tribute  to  her  memory  : 

She  was  mourned  with  a  sincerity  and  depth  of  emotion 
to  which  few  parallels  could  be  found  in  the  history  of 
nations.  For  the  jealousies  which  had  often  assailed  the 
throne  during  the  early  and  middle  portions  of  her  reign 
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were  long  since  forgotten.  ...  In  Great  Britain  she  was 
the  first  occupant  of  the  throne  who  could  be  called  a 
genuinely  constitutional  monarch  ;  to  the  British  Empire 
she  was  the  embodiment  of  that  sense  of  racial  pride  and 
national  greatness  of  which  she  was  herself  serenely  con- 
scious. Lord  Salisbury  was  not  wrong  when  he  spoke  of 
her  "  passionate  patriotism "  and  her  "  incomparable 
judgment."  [I-  i-'":^ 

The  book  ends  with  an  admirable  chapter  on  "  Litera- 
ture and  Social  Development,"  in  which,  among  other 
things,  full  justice  is  done  to  Darwin  and  his  influence  : 

Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  was  issued  in  1859.  Its 
publication  was  one  of  the  great  events — in  some  respects 
perhaps  the  greatest  event — of  Queen  Victoria's  reign. 
On  English  thought  and  its  expression  in  literature  the 
effect  was  almost  revolutionary. 

This  last  chapter  displays  an  insight  uncommon  in 
histories  of  "  Our  Own  Times,"  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  pieces  of  work  in  the  book. 

C.  H.  S. 


Minor  Notices 

An  Easy  Poetry  Book.  By  W.  Williamson,  B.A.  (Methuen 
pp.  116.      IS.) 

This  collection  is  intended  for  those  whose  age  does  not 
exceed  twelve  years  or  thereabouts.  While  inserting  some 
well-established  favourites  like  "John  Gilpin,"  "The 
Inchcape  Rock,"  and  "  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade," 
Mr.  Williamson  has  added  others  not  so  usual  in  similar 
anthologies,  including  "  The  Year,"  by  Coventry  Patmore, 
and  several  extracts  from  Shakespeare.  The  poems  are 
sixty -six  in  number  by  some  thirty  or  forty  different  authors, 
thus  affording  considerable  variety  and  scope.  In  No.  63 
there  is  a  misprint — caps  for  cups  ;  in  59  the  stanza  in  Gray's 
"  Elegy "  beginning  Forgive,  ye  Proud,  has  a  different 
reading  from  the  usual  one,  while  part  of  "The  Deserted 
Village,"  No.  50,  is  given  by  oversight  a  second  time  in 
No.  55. 

Milton. :  Early  Poems,  Camus,  Lycidas.  By  S.  E.  Goggin, 
B.A.,  and  A.  F.  Watt,  M.A.  (University  Tutorial  Press, 
pp.  184.     2$.  6d.) 

The  object  of  the  editors  has  been  "  to  introduce^only 
so  much  explanatory  matter  as  is  necessary  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  text  in  the  case  of  readers  who  are  for  the  first 
time  taking  Milton  up  for  serious  study."  This  object 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  successfully  achieved.  There  is 
a  general  introduction,  special  introductions  to  the  separate 
poems  and  short  notes,  well  to  the  point.  The  first  para- 
graph of  the  introduction  should  contain  some  reference 
to  the  "  Areopagitica,"  but  we  are  glad  to  see  an  account  of 
the  Trinity  College  MSS.,  and  a  defence  of  the  form  "  Pense- 
roso."  Lines  97-99  of  "  Lycidas  "  seem  to  show  clearly  that 
King  was  not  wrecked  in  a  storm  as  p.  103  suggests  may  have 
been  the  case  ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  that  while  warning 
us  (p.  184)  not  to  misquote  the  last  line  as  "fresh  fields" 
for  "  fresh  woods  "  the  editors  have  themselves  done  so  on 
P-  173- 


Sophocles'  Antigone.  Translated  by  R.  Whitelaw.  (Claren- 
don Press,     pp.  1  +  56.     15.  nett.) 

Euripides'  Alcestis.  Translated  by  H.  Kynaston.  (Claren- 
don Press,     pp.  xxxii  +  44.     is.  nett.) 

The  Clarendon  Press  have  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
publishing  in  a  neat  and  cheap  form  standard  translations 
in  poetry  of  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  tragedy. 
The  two  volumes  before  us  are  the  first  of  the  series.  The 
object  is  to  introduce  to  the  ordinary  reader  and  into  schools 
where  Greek  is  not  taught  a  knowledge  of  these  works  as 
essential  to  a  sound  understanding  of  our  own  and  foreign 
literature.  Dr.  Churton  Collins,  who  has  written  the 
introduction  and  preface  of  both  books,  asks  why  they 
should  not  be  admitted  side  by  side  with  the  dramas  of 
Shakespeare  as  text-books  in  our  courses  of  school  study. 
The  introductions  and  notes  are  adapted  to  this  end.  The 
headings  in  the  introduction  of  the  Antigone  are  :  Life  of 
Sophocles,  The  Place  of  Sophocles  among  Poets,  Introduction 
to  the  Antigone,  Structure  and  Plot  of  the  Play,  and  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Play.  Those  oithe Alcestis  are  similar, 
consisting  of  a  Life  of  Euripides,  Circumstances  under 
which  the  Alcestis  was  produced.  The  Story  of  the  Play,  and 
The  Structure  of  the  Play.  On  p.  xii  of  the  Alcestis  the  date 
of  Euripides'  death  is  given  as  b.c.  416  instead  of  b.c.  406. 
In  the  Antigone,  p.  xxii,  his  birth  is  given  in  b.c.  490  instead 
of  B.C.  480.  There  is  also  a  mistake  in  the  quotation  oit 
page  viii. 

Paralipomena  Sophoclea.  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.^ 
(Rivingtons.     pp.  xv   -t-   287.     6s.  nett.) 

Professor  Campbell's  work  on  Sophocles  was  in  the  field 
before  Jebb's  magnum  opus,  and  now  he  has  reviewed  the 
ground  with  his  own  and  Jebb's  commentaries  before  him 
and  has  published  his  latest  views.  In  this  book  he  tells 
us  he  has  gone  over  all  the  plays  again,  has  collected  supple- 
mentary notes  on  the  text  and  explanation  of  Sophocles, 
and  has  given  us  his  "  matured  opinion  on  disputed  points." 
On  many  he  finds  himself  in  agreement  with  Jebb,  in  others 
he  adheres  to  his  former  view,  and  in  others  again  he  differs 
from  both  judgments.  Apart  from  the  soundness  of  the 
scholarship,  which  does  not  need  to  be  emphasised,  the 
interest  of  such  a  book  as  this  lies  in  the  comparison  of 
the  views  of  the  two  protagonists  of  Sophoclean  interpreta- 
tion, and  it  is  from  the  differences  as  much  as  from  the 
agreements  that  students  may  deepen  their  own  knowledge 
of  Greek,  and  penetrating  into  the  higher  regions  of  criticism 
may  realise  how  much  in  the  end  depends  upon  criteria  of 
taste  and  style.  We  have  worked  through  from  this  stand- 
point two  of  the  plays — the  Antigone  and  the  Philoctetes 
— to  our  profit.  We  may  refer,  as  instances  of  interesting 
comment,  to  Professor  Campbell's  notes  on  Antigone,. 
vv.  126,  601-3,  613-4.  S'Hd  his  defence  of  the  well-known 
passage,  vv.  904-920.  The  notes  are  not  few,  many  of 
them  being  quite  short,  but  they  are  full  of  suggestiveness. 
All  who  care  for  scholarship  or  who  love  Sophocles  will  be 
attracted  by  this  work. 

Damon  :  A  Manual  of  Greek  Iambic  Composition.     By  J.  H, 
Williams,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.  D.     (Blackie 
and  Son.     pp.  107.     2s.  6d.  nett.) 
This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  book  which  is  intended  to 
initiate  beginners  into  the  mysteries  of  Greek  verse  com- 
position.    It   claims   to   be   more   systematic   than   other 
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similar  manuals  and  to  be  based  upon  the  way  in  which  a 
scholar  himself  regularly  sets  to  work  to  write  Greek  verses. 
Given  the  Greek  words,  the  only  question  is  in  what  part 
of  the  line  to  put  them  ;  now  "  cretics  "  and  "  bacchii  " 
are  common  in  Greek,  and  if  a  "  cretic  "  and  a  "  bacchius  " 
can  be  found,  the  iambic  line  is  easily  made.  The  book  is 
nothing  but  a  development  of  this  principle.  The  only 
drawback  is  the  rather  frequent  use  of  technical  terms 
which  the  pupil  must  master.  The  exercises  are  well 
graduated  and  are  original,  not  borrowed.  There  is  a 
section  on  "  hints  and  helps  "  and  there  is  a  vocabulary. 

Lucretius  :  A  Selection  from  Book  V.     By  W.  D.  Lowe,  M.A. 
(Clarendon  Press.     67  pp.     2s.) 

Mr.  Lowe's  selection  consists  of  vv.  783-1457,  which,  as 
he  rightly  says,  contain  "  some  of  the  finest  and  most  vivid 
Latin  poetry,"  and  he  hopes  that  it  may  be  read  in  "  lower 
forms  than  has  hitherto  been  usual."  The  introduction 
is  slight,  but  might  have  dealt  in  more  detail  with  the 
Lucretian  hexameter.  The  notes  are  for  the  most  part 
sound,  being  based  mainly  on  Munro,  but  we  have  observed 
one  or  two  mistakes.  In  v.  1266  the  subject  of  parent  is 
certainly  ipsi  not  haecmetalla,  which,  is  the  subject  of  a  v.l. 
darent ;  fossent  is  a  misprint  for  possint.  In  v.  1315,  why 
is  it  not  the  actual  manes  and  crests  ?  In  v.  1008  rerum 
copia  mersat  is  of  course  metaphorical.  It  cannot  mean 
that  "  men  dig  their  graves  with  their  teeth."  The  primitive 
form  of  nihil  is  nihilum,  but  hilum  does  not  by  itself  mean 
nothing  (v.  1409).  In  v.  1049  the  final  syllable  of  sciret 
retains  its  original  long  quantity.  In  v.  829  excipere  is  to 
succeed,  take  on,  rather  than  overtake;  in x.ggounusquisque 
means  only  a  single  one  at  a  time,  not  one  or  other  ;  in  v.  1032 
the  subjunctive  sint  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  monslrent; 
and  in  v.  1045  the  tenses  of  possent  and  putentur  should  be 
explained.  If  a  boy  doesn't  learn  Greek  the  note  on  v. 
1257,  "  videbant  =  the  optative  of  indefinite  frequency,  a 
Graecism  frequently  imitated  by  Livy,"  will  convey  no 
meaning  to  him,  and  if  he  does  it  will  not  convey  much, 
videbant  being  indicative  and  the  point  of  the  Graecism  far 
from  obvious. 

Youth,  its  Education,  Regimen,  and  Hygiene.     By  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.     (Appleton.     1907.     65.  nett.) 

Dr.  Stanley  Hall's  great  book  on  Adolescence  has  for 
some  time  been  recognised  as  the  most  important  contri- 
bution yet  made  by  any  writer  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
psychology  of  boys  and  girls  during  the  secondary  school 
age.  But  his  two  large  volumes  are  enough  to  daunt  any 
save  the  true  enthusiast,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
portentous  length,  but  also  because  the  immense  amount 
of  material  they  contain  is  presented  in  a  somewhat  in- 
coherent form.  Hence  it  is  with  real  pleasure  that  we 
welcome  this  handy  volume,  which  "  selects  and  epitomises 
the  practical  and  especially  the  pedagogical  conclusions  " 
of  the  larger  work.  It  is  rich  in  that  suggestiveness  which 
was  so  marked  a  feature  of  Adolescence,  while  the  less 
diffuse  form  of  the  argument  renders  it  easier  to  follow. 
With  all  the  writer's  doctrines  few  readers  will  agree,  some 
may  even  find  his  whole  attitude  towards  educational 
problems  distasteful,  but  we  make  bold  to  say,  what  is  true 
of  few  books  on  education,  that  any  man  or  woman  who 
bas  read  the  book  with  care  will  feel  that  the  way  has  been 
opened  out  to  a  new  world  of  educational  thought  and  effort. 


Stanley  Hall  has  not  given  us  a  science  of  education,  but 
he  has  shown  us  some  of  the  peaks  which  such  a  science 
will  help  us  to  climb.  The  book  is  one  which  all  teachers 
who  take  their  profession  seriously  ought  to  read. 

A  Brief  Course  in  the  History  of  Education.    By  Paul  Monroe, 
Ph.D.    (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    5s.  nett.) 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  this  abridgment  of  Professor 
Monroe's  text-book  on  The  History  of  Education,  which  is 
already  favourably  known  in  this  country.  The  smaller 
book  retains  most  of  the  merits  of  the  larger  work.  It  is 
readable,  clear  in  its  arrangement,  and  gives  a  connected 
view  of  the  development  of  educational  theory  and  practice, 
showing  the  relation  between  educational  changes  and  the 
progress  of  general  culture.  Perhaps  the  least  satisfactory 
sections  of  the  book,  at  any  rate  from  an  English  point  of 
view,  are  those  devoted  to  the  nineteenth  century.  They 
are  interesting  as  far  as  they  go,  but  fail  to  give  an  adequate 
account  of  the  great  advances  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  school  systems  of  England,  Germany  and  France. 

Individual  Training  in  our  Colleges.  By  C.  F.  Birdseye. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

This  volume  may  be  cordially  recommended  to  readers 
interested  in  American  university  education.  It  contains 
a  vigorous  plea  for  the  better  training  of  the  individual 
undergraduate,  and  especially  for  the  more  careful  training 
of  his  character.  It  advocates  much  closer  personal 
relations  between  the  tutors  and  the  undergraduates,  and 
in  particular  a  great  development  of  "  fraternity  "  life, 
which  is  to  a  large  extent  the  counterpart  of  the  college 
life  at  our  older  universities.  The  book  is  based  upon 
intimate  personal  knowledge  of  existing  conditions  and  a 
careful  study  of  the  history  of  the  college  system,  and  its 
discussion  of  the  practical  working  of  institutions  like  and 
yet  differing  from  our  own  is  full  of  suggestion  for  those 
who  have  to  face  the  problems  of  English  university  and 
public  school  administration. 

A  Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiquities.  (Abridged  from  Dr. 
Oscar  Seyffert's  Larger  Dictionary.)  By  Dr.  Emil  Reich. 
(Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.     316  pp.     3s.  6d.  nett.) 

An  exhaustive  and  complete  classical  dictionary  is 
always  a  rather  expensive  luxury,  not  attainable  by  every- 
body ;  but  in  this  handy  volume  we  find  much  useful  and 
valuable  information  in  a  concise  and  interesting  form 
and  in  small  compass.  To  us  it  seems  sufficient  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  and  its  very  moderate  price  brings  it 
within  the  reach  of  all  students. 

History   of  England  for    Use   in   Schools.     By   Arthur  D. 

Innes,   M.A.     (Cambridge   University   Press,     xvi    + 

60s  PP-  4*-  6(i.) 
We  have  here  an  exceedingly  useful  book  for  middle  and 
upper  forms.  It  quite  carries  out  the  aim  of  the  writer 
as  stated  in  the  preface — to  set  before  students  not  only 
the  constitutional  history  of  England,  but  also  the  history 
of  social,  religious  and  international  development ;  while 
a  due  place  is  given  to  the  biographies  of  those  men  who 
have  made  the  history  of  our  country.  The  work  is  divided 
into  chapters  recording  important  events  or  series  of  events, 
each  of  which  is  thus  given  in  what  may  be  called  complete 
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form.  We  can  imagine  no  more  interesting  way  of  present- 
ing history  to  an  uninterested  pupil  ;  and  with  this  volume 
as  an  aid,  good  results  are  bound  to  follow.  One  cannot 
do  without  facts,  dates,  genealogies,  &c.,  as  a  groundwork 
on  which  to  build  up  the  complicated  structure  of  the 
history  of  any  nation  ;  and  in  this  volume  these  are  sup- 
plied at  the  end  of  the  book,  as  well  as  concise  outlines  of 
events  which  will  be  most  useful  in  preparing  for  examina- 
tions. The  book  can  be  had  in  three  separate  parts,  which 
is  a  great  advantage  to  those  who  wish  to  study  only  a 
special  period.  All  teachers  of  history  would  do  well  to 
see  this  manual,  which  wOl  doubtless  become  very  popular 
with  both  teachers  and  pupils  as  it  is  better  known  and 
more  used. 

The  History  of  the  Popes  during  the  last  Four  Centuries.  By 
Leopold  von  Ranke.  (George  Bell.  1907.  3  vols. 
2s.  each  nett.) 

Leopold  von  Ranke  was  a  historian  of  whom  the  German 
people  have  reason  to  be  proud.  He  exhibited  an  indomit- 
able energy  in  an  exceptionally  lengthened  student's 
career.  He  published  his  history  of  the  Papacy  when  he 
was  forty — but  he  wrote  for  another  half-century  afterwards. 
At  the  age  of  eighty-five,  the  vigorous  old  professor  planned 
a  universal  history,  which,  not  unnaturally,  remained 
unfinished.  But  the  volumes  in  his  collected  works  are 
no  less  than  fifty-four.  Like  all  of  his  race,  his  reading 
was  abnormal  ;  but  unlike  the  generality  among  them,  he 
was  gifted  with  a  luminous  style,  great  picturesqueness 
and  historic  imagination.  He  is  an  eminently  attractive 
writer,  never  overweighted  by  the  vast  mass  of  his  teaching. 
He  is  of  course  not  without  his  limitations.  He  was 
vigorously  protestant  with,  as  he  admits,  the  drawbacks 
as  well  as  the  advantages  of  a  strongly  controversial  dis- 
position. He  certainly  did  not  say  the  last  word  on  the 
Society  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  nor  on  the  doctrinal  significance 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  But  if  he  requires  to  be  supple- 
mented, this  is  after  all  the  common  lot  even  of  the  greatest 
historians.  His  work  on  the  Papacy  has  been  often  trans- 
lated into  English.  Of  the  three  translations  known  to  us, 
the  present  reprint  is  certainly  the  best  ;  and  we  think 
the  publishers  have  been  well  advised  in  its  selection,  for 
it  possesses  an  excellent  literary  style,  much  more  readable 
than  others  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  This  edition 
also  is,  what  many  others  are  not,  really  complete  ;  con- 
taining Ranke's  latest  additions  on  Pius  IX.  and  the  Vatican 
Council  of  1870,  which  ended  sixteen  years  before  the 
historian's  death.  A  word  of  commendation  must  be  added 
on  the  form  of  the  present  issue.  The  large  library  edition 
has  been  too  costly  for  most  readers.  The  single-volume 
double-column  edition  is  a  most  unattractive-looking  work. 
But  this  new  reprint  in  three  pocket  volumes  is  admirably 
printed  and  quite  within  reach  of  most  book-buyers. 

La  Petite  Fadette.     Par  George  Sand.     Edited,  with  Notes 

and     Vocabulary,    by    O.    B.    Super,     vi+148     pp. 

(London  :    D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.     is.  3^.) 
Selections  from  Pascal.     Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 

Notes,    by    F.    M.    Warren,     ix  +  153    pp.     (London: 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.     25.) 
Le  Tartuffe.     Par  Moliere.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and 

Notes,  by  Charles   H.   Conrad   Wright,     ix-i-154   pp. 

(London  :    D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.     is.  6d.) 


Le  Conscrii  de  1813.     Par  Erckmann-Chatrian.     Abridged 

and  Edited,  with   Notes   and   Vocabulary,  by   O.    B. 

Super,  Ph.D.     vi-(-2io  pp.     (London:    D.  C.  Heath 

and  Co.     is.  6d.) 

La   Cagnolle.     Par    Labiche    et    Delacour.     Edited,   with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W.  O.  Farnsworth.     ix  + 

134  pp.     (London  :   D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.     is.  3d.) 

The  Modern  Language  Series  published  by  Messrs.  D.  C. 

Heath  and  Co.  has  been  fortified  recently  by  the  addition 

of  these  five  volumes.     We  have  spoken  well  of  the  series 

on  former  occasions,  and  each  new  book  contains  a  text 

that  will  introduce  the  student  to  French  writers  of  the 

front    rank.     In    each    case,    too,    a   biographical    sketch 

provides  the  pupil  with  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  author, 

and  the  George  Sand  and  Moliere  volumes  have  portraits. 

Well  edited,  clearly  printed  and  of  convenient  size,  the 

books  in  this  series  are  admirably  adapted  to  serve  as  the 

constant  companions  of  the  student  of  the  French  tongue. 

Waterloo.     Episode  tire  de  la  Chartreuse  de  Parme.     Par 
Henri  Beyle-Stendhal.     Edited  by  W.  G.  Hartog,  B.A. 
With  Illustrations.    67  pp.     (London  :  Rivingtons.  is.) 
A  soldier's  experiences  upon  the  field  of  Waterloo  has 
long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  parts  of 
Stendhal's  novel,  which  for  the  rest  deals  with  Italy  in  the 
nineteenth   century.     As   a   soldier   and   an   administrator 
with  an  ardent  admiration  of  Napoleon,  whom  he  accom- 
panied upon  his  unsuccessful  Russian  campaign  in   18 12, 
he  was  well  qualified  to  make  this  one  of  the  outstanding 
episodes  in  French  fiction.     This  little  volume  has  been 
prepared   for   a   place   in    Rivington's   New   Intermediate 
French  Texts  and  contains  effective  illustrations  by  Mary 
Williams,  notes  and  oral  and  written  exercises. 

Tresor  des  Fhes  et  Fleur  des  Pois  (Conte  de  F^es).     Par 

Charles    Nodier.     Edited    by    W.    G.    Hartog,     B.A. 

With  Illustrations.    80  pp.     (London:  Rivingtons.  is.) 

In  a  neat  little  volume  these  fairy-tales  by  a  charming 

writer  have  been  made  available  for  junior  French  pupils, 

who  will   find   the   stories   absorbing,   the   illustrations  by 

Mary  Williams   attractive,  and   the   notes,   exercises   and 

vocabulary  useful. 

A  First  Book  of  Oral  French  Prose  Composition.  By  W.  G. 
Hartog,  B.A.  67  pp.  (London  :  Rivingtons.  is.) 
The  author  believes  that  translation  if  properly  done  has 
permanent  value,  and  even  if  he  did  not,  translation  and 
composition  are  demanded  by  examiners.  His  idea  is 
that  in  time  the  pupil  reaches  a  stage  when  he  needs  a  book 
of  material  from  which  he  may  make  his  compositions. 
Hence  this  volume  of  fairy-tales  told  in  English,  but  Mr 
Hartog  advocates  that  the  translation  should  be  oral, 
sentence  by  sentence,  before  the  whole  class  and  that  when 
the  sentence  is  right  it  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard. 
Under  these  and  the  other  conditions  mentioned  by  the 
author  the  book  will  prove  useful. 

Nicomkde.     Par  Pierre  Corneille.     Edited  by  G.  H.  Clarke, 

M.A.     xxxviii -1- 178    pp.     (London:     Macmillan    and 

Co.     2s.  6d.) 

The   student  who   desires   to   read   and   to   understand 

Corneille  at  his  best  obtains  ample  assistance  in  the  elaborate 

and  numerous  editorial  sections  to  accompany  the  tragedy 

in  this  new  volume  of  Siepmann's  Classical  Fiench  Texts» 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
May  30,  1908. 

The  English  Association  continues  to  do  excellent 
work,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  strong  com- 
mittee which  guides  its  fortunes.  The  society  is 
spreading  in  all  directions,  and  the  various  papers 
which  it  has  published  officially  are  in  themselves 
a  sufficient  justification  of  its  existence.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  it  now  proposes  to  deal  with  the 
subject  of  examinations  in  English,  and  asks  for 
suggestions  and  criticisms  of  papers  upon  which 
members  wish  to  comment.  This  is  putting  its 
finger  on  the  right  spot.  It  is  remarkable  that 
so  few  people  outside  the  teaching  profession 
realise  how  rigidly  the  mental  pabulum  offered  to 
pupils  depends  upon  the  style  of  paper  which 
the  teacher  is  led  to  expect.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  discuss  the  value  of  examinations ;  it 
is  sufficient  to  record  the  fact  that  they  influence 
for  good  or  ill  practically  the  whole  of  our  educa- 
tional method.  Nobody  knows  where  the  shoe 
pinches  so  well  as  he  who  wears  it ;  and  if  any 
reform  is  necessary,  the  best  way  to  begin  is  not 
to  reorganise  the  syllabus,  nor  to  train  the  teacher, 
nor  even  to  issue  official  bulletins,  but  to  see  that 


the  standard  of  perfection  (or  what  passes  for  such), 
is  fixed  at  the  right  level. 

Among  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools 
there  is  a  large  number  who  cannot  adequately 
appreciate  the  instruction,  yet  cannot  be  classed 
as  "  mentally  deficient."  If  attention  is  given  to 
them  by  the  teacher,  then  they  retard  the  progress 
of  children  of  normal  intellect.  But  the  easier 
course,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  classes  and  the 
attention  which  is  paid  to  statistical  results,  is  to 
allow  them  to  pick  up  what  knowledge  they  can 
from  the  teaching  in  class.  It  is  recognised,  how- 
ever, that  the  present  position  is  not  satisfactory, 
and  the  Education  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  have  been  considering  a  remedy.  They 
propose  to  try  an  experiment,  of  which  the  chief 
points  are  increased  attention  to  manual  and  indus- 
trial training  and  fewer  children  in  each  class.  The 
school  selected  for  the  purpose  is  at  Saffron  Hill. 
That  the  committee  appreciate  the  desirability  of 
conducting  an  inquiry  of  this  character  suggests 
the  larger  question  whether  there  is  not  too 
much  book-learning  in  the  ordinary  elementary 
school.  The  reply  of  a  great  many  parents 
would  be  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  school  chosen  is  among  an  alien  population, 
as,  however  anxious  we  may  be  to  improve 
their    condition,    our     first    duty    is     to     Enghsh 
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•children,    who    equally   need    attention    in    this 
•direction. 

Though  the  Education  Bill  has  been  carried 
"through  its  second  reading,  to  show  the  pubhc  that 
the  Government  scheme  still  holds  the  field  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  it  has  been  superseded,  there 
is  nevertheless  a  confident  feeling  abroad  that  com- 
promise is  in  the  air.  If  we  could  only  feel  sure  that 
the  impetuosity  of  the  rival  factions  could  be  curbed, 
all  would  be  well.  Wherever  the  administrators  of 
education  meet  together  we  hear  the  same  story, 
that  so-called  religious  difficulties  have  no  terrors  for 
them  ;  and  teachers  are  just  as  ready  to  bear  similar 
testimony.  But  from  what  the  public  is  led  to 
believe,  from  debates  in  Parliament  and  leading 
articles  in  political  newspapers,  it  would  seem  as  if 
education  committees  were  merely  debating  societies 
for  the  discussion  of  conflicting  dogmas.  As  the 
facts  are  notoriously  otherwise,  would  it  not  be 
better  if  our  politicians  could  drop  the  subject  for  a 
time  and  delegate  the  quest  of  a  settlement  to  a 
committee  composed  of  the  interested  parties  ? 
We  have  heard  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of  the 
debates  about  not  allowing  a  teacher  to  give  in- 
struction in  a  subject  in  which  he  is  not  properly 
qualified  :  and  yet  the  strange  oversight  is  con- 
stantly made  of  debating  this  whole  question  of  re- 
ligious teaching  without  appealing  to  the  man  who 
is  to  teach  it.  Why  is  he  not  called  in  to  advise  ? 
We  are  afraid  he  might  cause  some  sensation  by 
metaphorically  knocking  together  the  heads  of  all 
the'disputants  and  following  the  dictates  of  tolerance 
and  common  sense  ;  but  we  are  confident  that  he 
could  provide  a  satisfactory  solution. 

;^While  the  Board  of  Education  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  a  fair  mark  for  criticism,  and  allusions  to 
its''omniscience  are  wont  to  provoke  merriment  at 
public  meetings,  all  fair-minded  people  will  admit 
that  it  takes  enough  pains  to  find  out  what  is  best 
for  our  schools  and  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Few  people 
will  quarrel  with  its  recent  pronouncement  that  the 
grants  to  secondary  schools  are  not  meant  to  save 
the  ratepayers'  pockets  but  to  promote  greater 
educational  efficiency,  while  it  is  gratifying  to  notice 
that  it  is  officially  laid  down  as  a  maxim  that  this 
efficiency  depends,  to  a  very  large  extent,  upon  the 
existence  of  a  well-qualified  and  well-paid  school 
staff.  We  have  so  often  put  forward  this  view  in 
these  columns  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  offer  our 
cordial  congratulations  to  the  Board  on  thus  giving 
at  a  more  effective  publicity.     We  are  quite  sure. 


moreover,  that  if  the  public  knew  that  in  many  cases 
secondary  schoolmasters  are  expected  to  do  their 
responsible  work  and  live  as  gentlemen  on  a  salary 
that  would  be  considered  inadequate  by  a  respectable 
mechanic,  such  sweating  would  not  be  allowed  to 
continue. 

A  RECENT  letter  by  Sir  John  Gorst  in  the  daily  press 
on  the  subject  of  the  physical  condition  of  our  small 
school  children  deserves  attention.  He  asserts  that 
whereas  in  a  recent  visit  to  Germany  he  failed  to 
notice  a  single  instance  of  a  school  child  who  was  under- 
fed, in  showing  some  German  visitors  over  one  of  our 
London  schools  lately  he  was  positively  ashamed  of 
the  appearance  of  the  pupils.  He  says  that  hardly  a 
single  child  looked  as  if  it  was  properly  cared  for,  and 
hazards  the  opinion  that  the  two  important  Bills 
recently  passed  for  the  protection  of  children  have 
failed  entirely  to  help  them.  This  is  a  strong  indict- 
ment, but  coming  as  it  does  from  one  who  has  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  education, 
it  may  be  presumed  to  be  somewhere  near  the  truth. 
Why  is  it  ?  It  seems  as  if  our  administrators  had 
been  so  scared  by  the  bogey  of  Socialism  that  they 
are  afraid  to  put  permissive  acts  into  force,  an  argu- 
ment which,  if  it  is  true,  seems  to  imply  that  com- 
pulsion is  the  cure,  and  the  only  one.  Delirant  reges, 
pleduntur  Achivi  being  interpreted  means  that  so  long 
as  politicians  are  resolved  to  fight  about  phrases, 
the  children  must  suffer.  Is  it  not  time  that  this  sort 
of  perverted  partisanship  was  exposed,  and  ended  ? 

Drawing  has  so  long  been  regarded  as  an  "  extra," 
or  optional  subject,  that  anybody  who  sets  out  to 
advocate  its  claims  to  inclusion  in  the  ordinary 
school  curriculum  must  expect  to  meet  with  a  good 
deal  of  opposition,  especially  if  he  points  out  that 
foreign  countries  (Germany  for  choice)  are  much 
ahead  of  us  in  its  teaching  and  its  commercial  re- 
sults. But  whatever  view  the  man  in  the  street 
holds,  it  can  only  do  him  good  to  draw  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Third  International  Drawing  Con- 
gress will  take  place  this  year  in  London  ;  and  if  he 
can  be  prevailed  upon  to  help  it  forward,  either 
by  contributing  a  subscription  or  by  his  personal 
interest,  he  will  be  doing  a  worthy  action.  Either 
from  ignorance  or  apathy,  our  nation  lags  far  behind 
our  continental  neighbours  in  this  matter.  The 
study  is  starved  by  the  authorities  and  the  central 
authority  is  badly  housed  in  unsuitable  buildings. 
Our  methods  are  applauded  by  foreigners,  but  our 
equipment  is  ridiculed.  Other  nations  help  towards 
the  expenses  of  their  delegates  out  of  public  fimds. 
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but  our  representatives  must  pay  their  own  way. 
An  effort  is  being  made  now  by  an  influential 
committee  to  get  the  study  put  upon  a  proper 
footing  in  this  country,  and  we  venture  to  predict 
that  any  improvement  that  can  be  made  will  be  for 
the  nation's  benefit. 

The  Moral  Education  Congress  which  is  to  take 
place  this  year  is  to  have  an  international  character, 
and  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held  a  little  time 
ago  to  arrange  the  preliminaries.  As  usual,  there 
is  an  appeal  for  funds,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  lead  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  public  support, 
as  the  subject  is  one  of  great  importance.  Some 
people  wrongly  assume  that  the  movement  is  an 
attempt  to  find  a  substitute  for  religious  teaching 
in  schools,  but  a  perusal  of  the  names  of  the  com- 
mittee ought  to  dispel  this  delusion,  as  it  includes 
many  well-known  public  men  of  pronounced  views 
on  religious  matters.  If  the  conference  is  to  be  of 
any  practical  value  it  ought  to  obtain  as  many 
opinions  as  possible,  cind  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  some  of  the  most  weighty  educational  autho- 
rities from  the  Continent  will  attend  and  contribute 
to  the  discussions.  The  London  County  Council 
apparently  took  fright  at  the  name  of  the  congress, 
as  they  first  of  all  refused  to  be  represented  at  its 
meetings  ;  but  on  being  reassured  by  some  of  its 
better-informed  members  it  has  wisely  consented 
to  reconsider  its  decision. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  portions  of  the 
Children's  BiU  which  relate  to  the  suppression  of 
smoking  are  assuming  definite  shape.  Some  winged 
words  about  grandmotherly  legislation  have  been 
heard  of  late,  but  aU  sensible  people  will  agree  that 
it  is  time  that  we  as  a  nation  made  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  an  acknowledged  evil  that  has  been 
successfully  handled  in  foreign  countries,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  own  colonies.  We  should  be  inchned 
to  vote  for  as  high  an  age  limit  as  possible,  a  close 
supervision  of  tobacconists'  shops,  and  the  pre- 
vention under  any  circumstances  of  young  children 
entering  them.  The  plea  that  a  boy  should  be 
allowed  to  fetch  his  father's  tobacco  is  to  our  mind 
ridiculous,  because  a  smoker  is  put  to  no  hardship 
in  buying  his  own  materials.  The  same  argument 
will  apply  to  the  purchase  of  beer  and  spirits,  and 
the  neglect  of  due  precautions  leads  to  the  same 
unhappy  result  in  each  case — the  familiarity  with 
undesirable  practices  which  so  easily  sows  the  seed 
of  the  habit.  Schoolmasters  are  especially  sensible 
of  the  need  for  reform  in  this  m.atter. 


The  Continuation  Schools 
of  Munich 

By  Dr.  G.  Kerschensteiner 

In  Germany  over  half  a  million  children  leave  our 
elementary  schools  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  very  age 
at  which  character  begins  to  form  and  guidance  is  most 
necessary.     When  the  primary  school  was  established, 
that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
school  with  seven  or  eight  years  of  attendance  sufficed. 
At  that  time  Germany  was  not  a  thickly  populated 
country,  custom  held  sway  in  trade  and  tradition  in  the 
family,  both  in  rural  districts  and  in  the  towns.     To-day 
the  German  State  is  an  over-populated  industrial  com- 
munity in  which  custom  is  disappearing  and  unfettered 
individualism  seeks  to  overturn  tradition,  in  which  one- 
half  of  the  rising  generation  receives  neither  the  discipline 
of  a  well-ordered  family  life  nor  a  training  in  the  duties 
and  obligations  that   will   rest  on   them   as   citizens. 
Between  i860  and  1875  the  German  States  acknowledged 
that  the  existing  elementary  schools  were  insufficient 
to  impart  the  necessary  amount  of  education  and  so 
the  public  continuation  school  arose.     At  Munich,  for 
instance,  two   types   of  this   school  were    founded  in 
1877,  one  for  apprentices  and  the  other  for  journeymen 
and  foremen.     The  first  was  a  general  school  of  three 
standards  with  from  five  to  eight  hours  of  instruction 
per  week,  compulsory  for  all  boys  in  Munich  between 
the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen.     It  was  organised  as. 
an  extension  of  the  so-called  general  education  of  the 
elementary  school.     No  regard  whatever  was  paid  to> 
the  pupil's  trade.     Instruction  was  given  for  five  hours, 
on  Sunday  and  for  three  hours  on  one  afternoon  during 
the  week,   the  subjects  being  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic and  drawing.     At    the    continuation  school  for 
journeymen  attendance  was  optional,  and  the  subjects 
of  instruction  were  drawing,  painting,  modelling  and 
chasing.     Attention    was   paid   almost   exclusively   to 
draughtsmanship  and  the  hobby  of  drawing  was  ridden 
to  death.     The  school  never  thought  of  giving  instruction 
in  the  management  of  a  cost-book,  the  preparation  of 
specifications,  or  in  bookkeeping.     It  totally  ignored  the 
fact  that  while  the  economic  conditions  of  the  present 
day  require  a  technical  and  a  commercial  training  from 
the  worker,  the  social  conditions  imperatively  demand 
for  him  a  civic  training.     Instead  of  realising  these  re- 
quirements the  school  too  often  misdirected  the  pupil, 
making  a  moderate  artist  out  of  a  good  decorator,  and  a 
second-rate  furniture  designer  out  of  a  good  joiner. 

Similar  institutions  arose  in  other  German  towns,  at 
first  arranged  for  voluntary,  and  later  for  compulsory, 
attendance.  But  whilst  the  voluntary  continuation 
school  got  thousands  of  pupils  who  were  totally  un- 
educated for  their  life-struggle,  the  general  compulsory 
school  was  regarded  by  its  pupUs  with  indifference. 
The  employer  looked  on  it  as  a  burden  and  the  pupU 
considered  it  a  waste  of  effort.     All  concerned  were  glad 
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when  attendance  ceased,  and  few  of  the  apprentices  ever 
thought  of  making  use  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
trade  schools. 

^ .  The  barrenness  of  these  trade  schools  became  notorious. 
During  the  last  decade  of  the  past  century  the  general 
continuation  schools  for  boys  were  replaced  by  trade 
continuation  schools  modelled  on  those  of  Leipzig, 
Vienna,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  This  was  a 
great  step  forward :  apprentices  from  the  same  trades 
could  now  be  enrolled  in  the  same  classes  and  it  was 
possible  to  adapt  the  curriculum  to  the  actual  needs  of 
the  pupil.  Nevertheless  the  problem  of  the  continua- 
tion school  seemed  to  be  still  unsolved.  The  more  I 
studied  these  schools  during  my  journeys  of  inquiry 
in  Germany,  Switzerland  and  France  the  more  clearly 
did  I  see  their  incompleteness.  The  instruction  was 
given,  as  a  rule,  in  the  evening  when  the  pupils  and 
the  teachers  were  alike  worn  out.  Though  the  school 
endeavoured  to  make  the  pupil's  trade  the  focus  of 
interest  the  instruction  yet  lacked  the  breath  of  life.  A 
few  employers,  and  here  and  there  an  association,  took 
a  languid  interest  in  it.  The  bond  of  union  between  the 
school  and  the  workshop  was  still  wanting.  The  boy 
got,  it  is  true,  training  in  the  requirements  of  his  trade, 
but  no  one  laid  emphasis  on  the  most  important  side — 
the  practical  work.  Above  all  it  was  forgotten  that  the 
boy  ought  to  become  not  only  a  good  worker  but  also  a 
good  citizen,  that  the  man  ought  not  to  disappear  in  the 
labourer  nor  the  future  citizen  in  the  apprentice.  It  was 
forgotten  that  modern  States  have  placed  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  that  the  laziest  and  most  uncouth 
day-labourer  has  an  equal  voice  with  the  cultured 
statesman  and  the  philosopher  in  the  government  of  his 
country,  and  that  therefore  the  most  capable  of  our  work- 
ing classes  ought  to  get  a  thorough  insight  into  their 
duties  as  citizens :  in  a  word,  it  was  forgotten  that ' '  civics ' ' 
is  at  least  as  necessary  an  element  in  the  syllabus  of 
•our  continuation  schools  as  are  drawing  and  arithmetic. 
On  what  principles  are  the  continuation  schools  to  be 
organised  so  that  they  may  give  a  boy  not  merely  instruc- 
tion in  his  trade  but  also  an  education  in  citizenship  ? 
Space  will  not  permit  me  to  enlarge  on  the  arguments 
that  influenced  us  in  Munich,  but  while  I  describe  what 
we  have  done  I  shall  be  able  to  touch  incidentally  on 
motives. 

The  first  step  was  to  connect  the  craft  school  and 
practical  instruction  with  all  trade  continuation  schools. 
Thousands  of  boys  have  only  a  one-sided  apprenticeship 
and  thousands  more  lack  even  this.  We  must  inspire 
them  with  the  delight  that  springs  from  thoroughness  of 
work.  They  must  learn  to  appreciate  the  moral  effect 
of  good  work  on  their  own  personalities.  If  we  put  the 
craft  school  and  practical  training  instead  of  text-books 
and  mere  words  in  the  forefront  of  instruction,  we  gain 
the  goodwill  of  the  pupils  at  once.  This  being  so,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  leading  them  to  appreciate  aUied 
branches  of  school  work :  drawing,  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, technology,  and  the  knowledge  of  materials, 
tools  and  machines.  The  interest  aroused  by  practical 
work  will  be  transmitted  to  cdl  these  allied  subjects. 


From  considerations  of  this  kind  I  was  strongly  led 
to  the  opinion  that  a  carefully  devised  scheme  of  manual 
instruction  should  form  part  of  the  curriculum  in  the 
highest  classes  of  the  elementary  school,  in  the  interests 
alike  of  general  education  and  of  any  particular  trade 
which  the  pupil  may  join  after  leaving  school. 

The  second  point  was  to  enlist  the  active  sympathy  of 
employers  and  trade  guilds.  Here  we  were  assisted 
from  the  outset  by  the  school  workshops.  For  the 
employers,  seeing  apprentices  taking  an  increased 
interest  in  their  work  and  finding  them  more  efficient, 
gave  our  teaching  the  credit.  In  order  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  associations  we  permit  them  to  inspect 
our  schools,  to  advise  us  regarding  their  progress,  and  to 
assist  us  in  the  choice  of  foremen  and  journeymen  as 
teachers.  We  also  consult  their  wishes  as  to  the  time- 
table and  invite  their  opinion  on  the  syllabus  of  instruc- 
tion. In  return  for  these  opportunities  we  expect  them 
to  supply  models,  tools  and  machinery,  and  also,  within 
reason,  to  provide  raw  material,  to  make  attendance 
possible  during  a  better  part  of  the  day  and  to  put 
pressure  on  apprentices  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
classes. 

In  this  manner  we  have  combined  rights  and  duties, 
privilege  and  obligation.  And  we  have  found  that  the 
more  the  employers  use  these  opportunities  we  have 
made,  the  readier  they  are  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
schools  :  and  the  more  they  come  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  work  of  the  schools  the  more  they  become  conscious 
of  the  community  of  interests. 

The  trade  continuation  schools  being  thus  fairly 
started  with  the  goodwill  of  the  employers  and  trade 
unions,  it  was  possible  to  attack  the  third  group  of 
difficulties  :  those  that  centre  round  the  time-table. 
So  far  as  quantity  is  concerned  we  demand  from  seven 
to  nine  hours  per  week  according  to  the  trade.  In  addi- 
tion we  arrange  voluntary  classes  or  special  courses  for 
further  practical  training  and  for  gymnastics.  So  far 
as  the  hours  of  instruction  are  concerned,  we  have 
decided  to  give  no  instruction  on  Sunday  afternoons  and 
to  arrange  no  compulsory  attendance  in  the  evenings 
after  workshops  are  shut.  As  a  rule  we  demand  at  least 
two  afternoons  per  week  from  4  to  7  p.m.  or  one 
afternoon  and  one  morning.  The  remaining  instruction 
is  given  on  Sunday  morning  between  7  and  10  a.m. 
We  have  trade  continuation  schools  where  the  appren- 
tices come  at  7  in  the  morning  and  remain  till  6 
in  the  evening.  The  associations  have  shown  them- 
selves ready  to  give  us  an  increased  amount  of  time  and 
the  more  the  employers  become  aware  of  the  advantages 
of  the  school  the  readier  they  are  to  comply  with  our 
requirements.  In  return  we  pay  attention  to  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  every  single  trade.  We  use 
the  dull  season  more  for  instruction  than  the  busy  time. 
Builders  and  decorators  receive  twelve  hours  of  in- 
struction from  5  P.M.  to  7  P.M.  every  week  from 
October  15  till  March  15.  For  the  rest  of  the  3^ear  they 
get  three  hours  on  Sunday  morning.  Other  trades 
get  nine  hours  per  week  for  eight  months  of  the  year 
instead  of  eight  hours  per  week  for  the  full  session  of 
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ten  months.  Thus  the  goldsmiths  and  the  confectioners 
get  December  as  a  school  holiday  and  the  hairdressers 
are  free  during  the  carnival  time.  In  all  cases  the 
organisation  is  the  result  of  an  understanding  with  the 
representatives  of  the  trade  concerned.  But  however 
varied  the  details  there  is  a  general  agreement  on  the 
main  principle  :  that  every  apprentice  must  attend  the 
continuation  school  during  the  whole  time  of  apprentice- 
ship or  until  the  completion  of  his  eighteenth  year. 

These  three  features  of  the  new  organisation  have 
inspired  the  school  with  vigorous  life.  Never  in  the 
course  of  my  existence  has  it  become  so  evident  to  me 
that  a  rational  education  produces  marvellous  effects 
not  only  in  the  pupils  but  also  in  the  employers,  and 
that  with  the  delight  of  successful  work  the  harsh  selfish- 
ness of  the  individual  is  disappearing,  that  the  need  for 
forming  one  great  community  is  felt  and  that  the  hope  of 
a  good  harvest  strengthens  the  readiness  of  sacrifice. 

The  growth  of  common  interests  has  been  as  noticeable 
among  apprentices  as  among  employers.  The  man  at 
the  next  bench  has  become  a  comrade  partaking  of  the 
same  pursuits  and  a  critic  worthy  of  attention.  The 
teacher  is  no  longer  a  stranger  but  a  foreman  or  journey- 
man of  the  pupil's  own  trade  with  whom  later  he  may 
have  to  co-operate,  whose  rival  he  may  possibly  become, 
one  who  nevertheless  is  endeavouring  to  develop  in  his 
juniors  the  qualities  which  will  make  them  worthy 
successors.  The  red  tape  of  the  educational  authority 
and  the  suspicious  visits  of  the  attendance  officer  dis- 
appear. The  pupil  is  conscious  of  the  support  of  his 
trade  council,  whose  personal  sympathy  and  devoted  care 
soon  enlist  his  support  in  its  favour.  Thus  you  will 
readily  understand  that  esprit  de  corps  flourishes  apace 
under  these  fortunate  conditions  and  promises  to  yield 
us  in  riper  years  that  larger  sense  of  public  spirit  which  we 
call  love  of  our  native  country. 

Thus  the  ground  is  being  prepared  for  our  fourth  and 
main  task  :  the  inculcation  of  civic  responsibility.  By 
this  I  mean  the  recognition  of  the  relations  between  the 
interests  of  the  individual  and  those  of  the  community 
and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  tasks  the  State  has  to  fulfil. 
When  the  boy's  soul  has  been  aroused  by  the  practical 
work  of  the  school  there  is  no  longer  any  difficulty  in 
rendering  his  mind  susceptible  of  this  training.  The 
interest  he  takes  in  his  trade  is  increased  when  he  comes 
to  study  the  history  of  his  trade.  But  the  history  of  his 
trade  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  history  of  man- 
kind in  general.  By  observing  the  rise  and  decay  of  his 
profession  in  the  course  of  ages  he  is  introduced  to  the 
complicated  conditions  of  the  present  day.  The  his- 
torical method  which  reveals  step  by  step  the  mutual 
dependence  of  aU  sections  of  humanity,  which  traces  the 
deep-seated  relationship  of  professions,  peoples  and 
States,  teaches  the  pupil  the  justifiable  limits  of  self- 
interest  and  the  obligations  that  membership  of  a  State 
imposes  on  him.  A  great  number  of  trade  schools  find 
here  a  vast  field  of  exploration.  Consider  the  history 
of  such  important  trades  as  the  goldsmiths  and  the 
builders,  consider  the  textile  industries,  the  mechanical 
industries  and  the  oldest  of  all  industries,  agriculture. 


What  a  wealth  of  illustration  their  history  affords  us. 
All  this  instruction  must  of  course  be  of  a  primary 
standard  and  based  on  illustration  by  concrete  example. 
By  giving  one  hour  per  week  for  three  or  four  years  to 
this  instruction  we  manage  to  get  most  of  our  pupils  to 
understand  the  functions  of  our  economic,  social  and 
political  institutions.  They  come  to  consider  not  only 
their  personal  position  and  the  position  of  their  trade, 
but  their  views  expand  to  a  consideration  first  of  their 
country  and  then  of  the  complicated  conditions  of 
international  intercourse.  Thus  they  slowly  learn  the 
truth  of  the  maxim  that  the  meaning  of  life  is  not  to 
rule  but  to  render  service — service  to  one's  neighbour, 
service  to  one's  council,  service  to  one's  native  country, 
service  to  truth  and  justice. 

Our  pupils  ought  not  only  to  learn  what  it  means  to  be 
a  citizen,  they  must  also  learn  to  act  as  good  citizens. 
For  this  reason  we  seek  to  introduce  some  kind  of  self- 
government  into  our  continuation  schools  so  that  the 
pupils  may  undertake  something  for  the  good  of  the 
school  and  of  their  comrades.  The  well-organised 
school  affords  us  plenty  of  opportunities.  These  have 
for  long  been  utilised  in  the  best  British  and  American 
schools,  but  so  far  we  have  neglected  them  in  Germany. 

The  essential  features  of  the  compulsory  trade  con- 
tinuation schools  of  Munich  are  thus  summed  up  in 
these  four  points  :  Practical  work  is  made  the  centre  of 
interest ;  the  active  sympathy  and  co-operation  of 
employers  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  trade  societies  and 
guilds  on  the  other,  is  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  schools  ; 
the  time  of  instruction  is  sufficient  in  amount  and 
excellent  in  quality ;  and  finally,  every  opportunity 
that  presents  itself  for  training  the  citizen  is  utihsed. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  trade  continuation  schools. 
Tn  addition  to  them  we  have  twelve  ward  continuation 
schools,  in  which  boys  are  enrolled  who  are  not  yet 
apprentices  but  who  are  engaged  in  casual  and  unskilled 
labour  or  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  other  school 
buildings.  But  whilst  in  the  trade  continuation  schools 
the  instruction  includes  German  literature,  commercial 
correspondence,  commercial  arithmetic,  book-keeping, 
knowledge  of  tools,  machinery  and  materials,  civics 
and  hygiene,  technical  drawing  and  practical  work, 
religion  and,  if  required,  physics,  chemistry  and  gym- 
nastics, the  instruction  in  the  ward  continuation  schools 
bears  a  more  general  character,  laying  stress  on  practical 
work,  gymnastics,  hygiene,  and  civics.  In  both  types 
of  school  the  development  of  responsibility  and  initiative 
is  encouraged.  The  trade  continuation  schools  have 
their  own  buildings,  but  the  ward  continuation  schools 
have  been  housed  in  primary  schools  and  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  primary  headmasters. 

During  the  pi"esent  year  we  have  in  all  about  7200 
boys  between  the  age  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  and  about 
1500  journeymen  as  pupils.  In  the  year  1911,  when  the 
original  class  of  apprentices  will  have  completed  the 
full  course,  we  expect  to  have  11,000  boys  and  about 
3600  journeymen  enrolled  in  these  schools. 

The  organisation  of  the  trade  continuation  schools  will 
be  best  explained  by  considering  the  engineers'  school. 
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This  is  open  to  all  apprentices  in  engineering,  electrical 
and  instrument -making  works.  It  has  four  consecutive 
classes  each  representing  a  year  of  school  life.  The 
school  meets  for  nine  hours  per  week,  of  which  three  are 
taken  on  Sunday  mornings  from  7  A.M.  to  10  A.M. 

The  remainder  of  the  teaching  is  taken  on  weekdays 
either  in  the  mornings  or  in  the  afternoons,  but  never 
later  than  7  p.m.  Those  apprentices  who  wish  to  get 
more  practical  work  may  attend  optional  continuation 
classes  from  7  to  9  p.m.  If  an  apprentice  does  not  make 
satisfactory  progress  he  may  be  required  to  repeat 
attendance  at  a  class  for  the  whole  or  for  part  of  a  session. 
The  engineers'  school  has  at  present  400  apprentices 
who  are  taught  in  seventeen  classes. 

Instruction  is  given  either  by  skilled  workmen, 
i.e.,  foremen  or  journeymen,  or  by  trained  teachers  from 
our  primary  and  secondary  schools.  The  appointments 
are  either  as  permanent  or  as  visiting  teachers.  One 
condition  is  rigidly  observed.  All  workshop  instruction 
is  given  by  a  master  or  journeyman  who  has  undergone 
a  special  training  for  the  task. 

We  have  two  kinds  of  continuation  schools  for  girls, 
an  optional  school  and  a  compulsory  one.  The  com- 
pulsory school  is  organised  in  three  standards,  each 
representing  a  year  of  school  life,  with  three  hours  of 
attendance  per  week,  for  girls  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  sixteen.  For  girls  who  can  spare  more  time 
there  is  also  an  optional  continuation  school  with  from 
six  to  ten  hours  of  instruction  f)er  week.  In  both  cases 
all  instruction  is  given  before  6  p.m.  and,  as  in  the  boys' 
school,  no  fees  are  charged.  The  same  idea  which  in- 
fluenced the  organisation  of  the  boys'  trade  schools  has 
also  shaped  the  organisation  of  the  girls'  continuation 
schools  :  it  is  the  future  profession  of  the  girl,  that  of  wife 
or  mother,  which  forms  the  basis  of  instruction.  The 
schools  prepare  for  household  duties,  the  management 
of  the  home,  the  work  of  the  mother  as  educator  and 
teacher  of  young  children,  and  the  position  of  the  woman 
as  citizen.  The  instruction  therefore  meets  the  require- 
ments of  a  general  education  whilst  preparing  the  girls 
for  their  special  duties. 

An  education  for  girls  of  this  nature  is  the  most 
pressing  national  task  in  the  whole  realm  of  women's 
education.  The  growth  of  population  and  the  increas- 
ing keenness  of  competition  that  results  from  it  have 
weakened  the  influence  of  the  family,  that  indispensable 
educative  factor  in  a  progressive  civiUsation.  Therefore 
the  best  of  our  woman  agitators  in  Germany  are  not 
claiming  co-education,  or  university  education  for 
women,  or  votes  for  women  :  they  are  seeking  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  woman's  pecuUar  profession,  which  is 
losing  ground.  If  we  organise  our  continuation  schools 
for  girls  in  the  manner  I  have  described  we  may  hope 
that  the  majority  of  our  girls  will  be  best  prepared  for 
their  Ufe-work.  At  any  rate  one  of  the  greatest  needs 
of  the  modem  State,  that  the  parent  should  be  capable  of 
educating  his  children,  will  be  provided  for. 

It  is  very  curious  that  our  school  systems  never  con- 
template that  pupUs  will  some  day  become  parents  and 
do  nothing  to  prepare  them  for  the  position.     A  girl  in  a 


Munich  continuation  school  is  not  only  practically  in- 
structed in  a  wife's  duties — how  to  train  and  amuse 
children — but  she  also  visits  the  day  homes,  cr&ches, 
orphanages  and  other  charitable  institutions  of  the 
city. 

Besides  these  housekeeping  continuation  schools  we 
have  also  organised  commercial  continuation  schools, 
schools  for  needlework,  drawing,  and  dressmaking.  In 
most  of  these  schools  instruction  in  housekeeping  is 
given  unless  the  girl  has  completed  a  course  of  it  before 
enrolment. 

To  educate  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  in  this 
manner,  the  boys  from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  and  the  girls 
from  thirteen  to  sixteen,  is  naturally  expensive,  and  more 
expensive  for  boys  than  for  girls.  But  the  continuation 
schools  are  not  so  expensive  as  the  primary  schools.  The 
average  cost  of  the  primary  pupil  is  £4  12s.  per  annum, 
while  in  the  compulsory  continuation  school  for  boys  it  is 
£3  2s.  per  annum.  During  the  present  year  our  primary 
schools,  with  65,000  pupils,  cost  £300,000 ;  the  boys' 
continuation  schools,  with  7200  pupils,  cost  £27,700 ;  and 
the  continuation -schools  for  girls,  with  9400  pupils,  cost 
£6000.  These  figures  are  not  insignificant,  but  all  well- 
organised  education  is  costly.  Yet  no  sacrifice  is  better 
rewarded  thein  one  made  in  educating  the  people. 
Macaulay  once  said :  "  For  every  pound  that  you  save  in 
education  you  will  spend  five  in  prosecution,  in  prisons 
and  penal  settlements.  If  we  look  at  the  matter  from 
the  lowest  point  of  view,  if  we  consider  human  beings 
merely  as  producers  of  wealth,  the  difference  between  an 
intelligent  and  a  stupid  people  estimated  in  pounds, 
shiUings  and  pence  exceeds  a  hundredfold  the  outlay." 
Only  through  a  well-organised  system  of  compulsory 
schools  will  the  modem  State  ensure  that  its  members 
will  be  efficient  workers  and  efficient  citizens,  able  to 
judge  of  the  importance  of  the  problems  that  concern  the 
State  and  possessed  of  the  strong  win  necessary  to  com- 
pass their  solution.  In  planning  such  a  school  system 
the  State  must  of  course  take  into  consideration  all 
conditions,  economic  and  social,  as  well  as  those  intro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  other  pedagogic  institutions. 
One  and  the  same  scheme  is  not  adaptable  to  all  towns, 
districts  and  countries.  But  everywhere,  in  the  towns 
as  in  the  rurEd  districts,  it  should  be  possible  to  put  the 
school  organisation  upon  the  basis  of  practical  work; 
everywhere  it  should  be  possible  to  connect  the  training 
for  citizenship  with  practical  instruction  in  the  way  I 
have  described ;  everywhere  it  should  be  possible  to 
increase  slowly,  step  by  step,  the  length  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  until  an  age  is  reached  at  which  the 
young  people  have  character  enough  to  withstand  the 
dangers  of  life.  I  know  it  is  very  difficult  to  meet  the 
last  requirement.  Thousands  of  selfish  interests  oppose 
it  and  numerous  important  questions  fight  for  prior 
consideration.  But  in  all  these  difficulties  the  leader  is 
nerved  for  his  task  by  the  splendid  maxim  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  "  Doubt  of  any  sort  cannot  be  removed  except 
by  action.  Do  the  duty  that  hes  nearest  thee,  which 
thou  knowest  to  be  thy  duty.  Thy  second  duty  will 
already  have  become  clearer." 
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Historical  Sequence  in 
Elementary  Science  Teaching 

By  Arthur  Hubble 

L.C.C.  Education  Department 
(Concluded) 

In  previous  lessons  I  have  outlined  the  development  of 
ideas  from  the  earliest  notions  regarding  air  and  fire  to 
the  practical  discoveries  of  the  alchemists  concerning 
alkali  and  the  preparation  of  their  first  mineral  acid,  oil 
of  vitriol.  Now  I  will  endeavour  to  show  how  this  last 
led  to  the  discovery  of  other  common  acids,  and  their 
reactions  with  metals,  &c.,  which  again  resulted  in  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  water,  of  air, 
and  the  isolation  of  the  common  gases. 

V,  "  Spiritus  Salis  "  and  "  Spiritus  Nitri." 

Teacher's  Note. — We  know  how  the  alchemists  succeeded 
in  distilling  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid)  from  the  native 
crystals  of  green  vitriol  (iron  sulphate). 

This  strong  mineral  acid  helped  them  to  manufacture 
other  important  chemical  substances. 

Basil  Valentine,  for  instance,  a  German  monk  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  dissolved  iron  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  by 
slowly  evaporating  the  solution  he  obtained  crystals  of 
green  vitriol  similar  to  the  native  crystals.  This  gave 
the  clue  to  the  composition  of  these  green  crystals,  viz., 
iron  and  oil  of  vitriol.  Similarly,  copper  will  dissolve  if 
heated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  after  slow  evaporation  of 
the  solution,  crystals  of  blue  vitriol  (copper  sulphate)  are 
deposited. 

We  also  learn  from  Basil  Valentine  the  alchemical  method 
of  making  another  strong  mineral  acid — spiritus  salis. 

A  mixture  of  common  salt  and  vitriol  was  heated  until  a 
vapour,  which  was  called  spiritus  salis  or  spirit  of  salt, 
arose.  This  vapour  was  conducted  away  into  a  separate 
receiver  where  it  was  cooled  and  condensed  in  cold  water, 
forming  an  acid  solution.  It  is  sometimes  called  muriatic 
acid  (muria  =  brine)  but  its  more  modern  name  is  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Like  oil  of  vitriol  and  the  other  acids  it 
reddens  blue  litmus,  and  it  also  dissolves  iron. 

Having  thus  been  successful  in  preparing  spirit  of  salt 
by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  upon  common  salt,  the 
alchemists  tried  heating  the  vitriol  with  numerous  other 
substances,  and  in  every  case  they  carefully  examined 
the  resulting  products.  In  one  notable  instance  they 
heated  the  vitriol  in  a  retort  with  nitre  or  saltpetre,  a 
natural  salt  found  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  certain  parts 
of  India.  Red  fumes  arose  from  the  heated  mixture,  and 
these  fumes  were  condensed  in  the  cooled  neck  of  the 
retort,  forming  a  yellowish  and  intensely  acid  liquid  which 
would  in  fact  easily  dissolve  copper,  and  even  silver,  being 
much  more  corrosive  than  either  vitriol  or  spirit  of  salt. 
This  strong  acid  was  at  first  called  spiritus  nitri  (spirit  of 
nitre)  and  afterwards  aqua  fortis  (strong  water).  It  is  now 
called  nitric  acid. 

By  dissolving  silver  in  nitric  acid,  the  alchemists  pre- 
pared a  solution  of  what  was  called  lunar  caustic,  now 
known  cis  silver  nitrate,  and  by  adding  spirit  of  salt  (hydro- 


chloric acid)  to  the  solution,  they  found  that  a  precipitate 
of  white  solid  matter  was  thrown  down,  similar  in  com- 
position and  properties  to  a  known  natural  ore  called 
horn  silver  (silver  chloride).  This  substance  gradually 
darkens  on  exposure  to  light — a  property  which  renders 
it  highly  important  in  photography. 

The  alchemists  were  thus  able  to  dissolve  silver,  one  of 
the  precious  metals,  by  means  of  their  aqua  fortis,  but  they 
were  not  as  yet  satisfied.  Aqua  fortis  would  not  dissolve 
gold,  and  they  therefore  next  set  themselves  the  task  of 
finding  a  solvent  that  would  dissolve  gold,  the  king  of 
metals.  They  went  even  further,  and  actually  sought  for 
a  universal  solvent  capable  of  liquefying  anything — the 
much-desired  alkahest  as  the  Arab  alchemists  termed  this- 
wonderful  undiscovered  agent. 

They  never  discovered  the  alkahest,  but  after  many 
trials  they  at  length  succeeded  in  dissolving  gold  by  means, 
of  a  mixture  of  the  two  strong  acids,  spirit  of  salt  and 
aqua  fortis.  This  mixture  they  called  aqua  regia  (i.e., 
the  royal  solvent)  and  the  solution  of  gold  (gold  chloride): 
obtained  by  its  means  was  termed  aurum  potabile  (gold 
drink),  which  in  the  dark  ages  was  esteemed  as  a  most 
miraculous  medicine,  being,  as  was  foolishly  supposed,  an 
ingredient  of  the  elixir  vitce  or  essence  of  life.  Gold 
chloride  is  now  much  used  for  toning  the  colour  of  photo- 
graphic prints. 

Practical  Exercises. — (20)  To  make  hydrochloric  acid. 
Place  in  a  flask  some  common  salt  to  the  depth  cf  about 
half  an  inch.  Fix  in  the  neck  of  the  flask  a  doubly  bored 
stopper,  fitted  with  a  thistle  funnel,  reaching  down  to- 
the  surface  of  the  salt. 

Through  the  second  hole  in  the  stopper  fix  a  delivering 
tube  bent  downward,  and  having  attached  at  its  end  an. 
inverted  funnel  dipping  into  a  beaker  containing  a  little 
water.  Pour  gradually  down  the  thistle  funnel  sufficient 
strong  sulphuric  acid  to  quite  cover  the  salt.  Heat 
gently  over  a  small  Bunsen  flame.  The  fumes  arising 
will  pass  by  the  delivery  tube  to  the  water,  where  they 
will  dissolve  to  form  a  solution  of  spirit  of  salt  (hydro- 
chloric acid). 

Test  the  water  in  the  beaker  with  blue  litmus  both  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  experiment. 

(21)  To  make  nitric  acid.  Place  in  the  bulb  of  a  retort 
some  saltpetre  to  the  depth  of  about  half  an  inch.  Cover 
this  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Mount  the  retort  upon 
a  retort  stand  and  boil  gently.  Pass  the  neck  of  the  retort 
within  the  neck  of  a  small  flask  resting  in  a  basin  of  water. 
This  flask  should  be  turned  occasionally  to  keep  it  cool  on- 
all  sides. 

Observe  the  reddish  brown  fumes  which  arise  from  the 
boiling  mixture  in  the  retort,  and  note  that  these  fumes 
condense  drop  by  drop  in  the  cooled  flask,  forming  a. 
yellowish  liquid  (nitric  acid). 

Compare  the  solubility  of  iron,  copper  and  silver  (a.- 
small  coin)  in  this  liquid,  and  observe  the  colour  of  the 
fumes  given  off  while  the  metal  is  dissolving,  also  the 
colour  (if  any)  of  each  solution. 

(22)  Half  fill  a  test-tube  with  a  weak  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  (silver  dissolved  in  nitric  acid).  Add  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Note  the  formation  of  a  white  precipitate- 
(silver  chloride). 

Place  the  test-tube  near  a  window,  and  observe  thatr 
after  a  time  that  part  of  the  precipitate  which  is  near  the 
light  has  become  darkened. 
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(23)  Aqua  regia.  Take  two  small  basins  or  dishes  and 
place  in  each  a  small  piece  of  gold  leaf.  Pour  some  hydro- 
chloric acid  upon  one  piece,  and  some  nitric  acid  on  the 
other.     Note  that  in  neither  case  is  the  gold  leaf  dissolved. 

Then  pour  the  contents  of  one  basin  into  the  other,  and 
stir  with  a  glass  rod.  Observe  that  the  mixed  acids 
(aqua  regia)  now  dissolve  the  gold. 

VI.  The  Discovery  of  "  Fixed  Air,"  or 
Carbonic  Acid  Gas. 

Teacher's  Note. — The  alchemists  used  the  Latin  word 
spiritus  to  designate  all  kinds  of  aeriform  and  vapour- 
like bodies,  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  new  term  for 
such  forms  of  matter  was  introduced  by  the  Dutch  chemist 
Van  Helmont.  This  was  the  word  gas,  an  equivalent  of 
the  German  "  geist  "  and  English  "  ghost  " — i.e.,  a  spirit. 
Van  Helmont,  for  instance,  applied  this  term  gas  to  the 
invisible  matter  rising  from  a  fermenting  liquid  as  in 
brewing  beer.  This  gaseous  product  of  fermentation  was 
known  not  to  support  life  if  breathed,  nor  would  it  support 
the  combustion  of  substances  which  easily  burn  in  air. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Dr.  Black  of  Glasgow  found 
that  he  could  obtain  this  same  gas  by  quite  different  means. 
He  had  noticed  that  when  certain  mineral  substances, 
such  as  chalk,  limestone  and  magnesia  alba  (a  carbonate 
of  magnesia)  were  burnt  they  lost  weight ;  and  that  the 
hme  remaining  in  a  lime-kiln  after  the  burning  of  chalk 
always  weighed  less  than  the  original  chalk. 

This,  he  surmised,  was  due  to  the  loss  of  gas  during  the 
burning.  He  next,  instead  of  burning,  treated  some 
chalk  with  a  weak  acid,  and  then  he  found  it  possible  to 
collect  the  evolved  gas  by  displacement  of  water  in  jars. 
Black  called  this  gas  fixed  air,  for  before  being  set  free  by 
the  fire  or  acid  it  was  fixed  in  the  solid  chalk,  limestone, 
or  magnesia  alba,  &c. 

The  process  was  then  reversed.  Black  burnt  some 
chalk,  dissolved  the  resultant  Hme  in  water,  and  into  this 
clear  lime-water  he  passed  a  quantity  of  "  fixed  air."  WTiite 
chalk  particles  were  at  once  formed  in  the  water,  thus 
leading  to  the  simple  conclusion  that 

Lime  +   Fixed  air  =   Chalk. 

It  was  afterwards  found  that  when  the  breath  from  the 
lungs  was  passed  into  lime-water  the  water  became  turbid 
with  chalk,  which  showed  that  expired  breath  also  con- 
tained fixed  air. 

About  the  year  1765  Bergmann,  a  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Stockholm,  so  far  succeeded  in  weighing  fixed  air  as 
to  show  that  it  was  heavier  than  ordinary  air.  He  also 
dissolved  the  gas  in  water  and  applied  the  blue  litmus  test 
to  prove  the  acid  nature  of  fixed  air. 

In  1779,  Lavoisier  at  Paris  showed  that  fixed  air  contained 
carbon,  and  the  gas  subsequently  received  its  well-known 
title — carbonic  acid  gas. 

Practical  Exercises. — (24)  In  a  Woulfe's  bottle  place  a 
few  pieces  of  chalk  and  sufficient  water  to  cover  them. 
Add  gradually  some  hydrochloric  acid  through  a  thistle 
funnel  and  collect  the  gas  evolved,  cither  by  downward 
displacement  of  air  in  an  open  gas  jar  in  which  is  placed 
the  open  end  of  the  delivery  tube  from  the  Woulfe's  bottle, 
or  by  displacement  of  water  in  jars  over  the  pneumatic 
trough. 

Test  each  jar  cf  carbonic  acid  gas  collected  with  a  lighted 
taper.  Show  also  that  a  blue  litmus-paper  wetted  and 
placed  in  a  jar  of  the  gas  is  turned  red. 


Invert  another  jar  of  carbonic  acid  gas  over  water, 
shake  the  water  in  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  and  note  that 
after  a  time  the  water  gradually  rises  in  the  jar  as  the 
gas  dissolves.  Also  shake  up  a  little  clear  lime-water 
(lime  dissolved  in  water)  with  carbonic  acid  gas  in  a  small 
jar.  Observe  the  formation  of  white  chalk  clouds  in  the 
water.  Then  repeat  the  experiment,  using  breath  from 
the  lungs,  blown  through  a  tube  into  the  lime-water,  in 
place  of  the  prepared  carbonic  acid  gas. 

(25)  Place  in  a  flask  a  small  piece  of  sugar  and  a  piece 
of  yeast,  with  enough  water  to  cover  both.  In  the  neck 
of  the  flask  fit  a  bored  stopper  with  a  bent  glass  tube 
dipping  into  an  open  gas  jar. 

Show  that  a  lighted  taper  will  burn  in  the  gas  jar. 
Allow  the  flask  with  tube  and  jar  (covered  loosely)  to 
stand  in  a  warm  room  or  near  a  stove  for  about  two  hours. 

Now  show  that  a  lighted  taper,  when  plunged  into  the 
mouth  of  the  jar,  is  extinguished.  Also  test  the  gas  in  the 
arwith  blue  /j/mMS,  and  with  lime-water  as  in  exercise  (24). 

(26)  Take  two  large  beakers  and  place  one  on  each 
scale-pan  of  a  sensitive  balance.  Add  a  few  shots  to  the 
lighter  beaker  to  make  the  balance  true.  Then  allow 
carbonic  acid  gas  to  pass  from  the  delivery  tube  of  a 
Woulfe's  bottle,  through  a  drying  tube,  into  one  of  the 
beakers.  Observe  that  this  beaker  is  soon  shown  by  the 
balance  to  be  heavier  than  the  one  containing  air  only. 

Also  stand  two  jars  side  by  side,  one  filled  with  carbonic 
acid  gas.  The  taper  will  burn  in  the  jar  of  air,  but  not 
in  the  other.  Next  pour  the  carbonic  acid  gas  from  its 
jar  into  the  jar  of  air  in  the  same  way  that  you  would 
pour  water,  though  much  slower.  Note  that  the  taper  will 
now  burn  in  the  jar  where  it  was  previously  extinguished. 

(27)  Place  a  little  dry  powdered  chalk  at  the  bottom 
of  a  steel  test-tube.  Weigh.  Connect  the  mouth  of  the 
test-tube,  by  bored  stopper  and  delivery  tube,  with  an 
aspirator  or  syphon  bottle.  Heat  the  test-tube  containing 
the  chalk  in  the  Herepath  blow-pipe  flame.  The  gas 
evolved  will  enter  the  syphon  bottle  and  drive  out  an 
equal  volume  of  water.  Re-weigh  the  test-tube.  The  loss 
of  weight  represents  approximately  the  weight  of  the 
known  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  collected  in  the  bottle. 

Show  that  the  lime  left  in  the  test-tube  will  slake  when 
wetted,  and  that,  unlike  chalk,  it  will  dissolve  in  water, 
forming  a  clear  solution. 

(28)  Hold  a  small  piece  of  charcoal  (carbon)  by  means 
of  crucible  tongs  in  the  Bunsen  flame  until  it  bums  with 
a  red  glow.  Then  hold  it  within  an  open  jar  of  air  until 
it  is  extinguished.  Test  the  gas  in  the  jar  with  (a)  lighted 
paper,  (6)  litmus,  and  (t)  lime-water.  Do  you  recognise 
it  .' 

VII.  Reaction  of  Acids  with  Metals. 

Teacher's  Note. — Shortly  after  the  time  of  Black's 
experiments  (about  1756)  on  "  fixed  air,"  or  carbonic  acid 
gas,  the  Hon.  Henry  Cavendish,  grandson  of  the  then 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  made  a  very  remarkable  series  of 
observations  on  the  action  of  "  oil  of  vitriol  "  and  other 
acids  upon  metals,  and  he  obtained  in  this  way  two  distinct 
kinds  of  gas— or  "  air  "  as  it  was  then  called— both  differing 
in  properties  from  "  fixed  air." 

Cavendish  first  poured  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid) 
diluted  with  water  upon  a  metal  such  as  zinc,  and  bubbles 
of  gas  were  evolved.  This  gas,  when  collected,  was  found 
to  burn  in  contact  with  ordinary  air  when  a  lighted  taper 
was  brought  near  it.     Then  again,  it  differed  from  "  fixed 
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air  "  in  being  lighter  than  the  atmosphere,  for  to  retain 
it  in  open  vessels  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
inverted.  Cavendish  also  mixed  the  new  gas,  or  "  in- 
flammable air  "  as  he  called  it,  with  common  air  in  a  dry 
"bottle,  and  applied  a  lighted  taper.  A  sharp  explosion 
resulted,  and  moisture  was  deposited  inside  the  bottle. 

It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  water,  as  represented 
by  this  moisture,  was  a  compound  of  "  inflammable  air  " 
with  another  gas  derived  from  common  air ;  and  the 
inflammable  air  was  therefore  re-named  hydrogen,  i.e.,  the 
water  producer,  by  Lavoisier,  who  was  the  first  to  obtain 
this  gas  from  water  itself. 

Secondly,  Cavendish  discovered  (1766)  that  if,  instead 
of  using  dilute  acid,  a  metal  such  as  zinc  or  copper  were 
treated  with  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  a  gas  quite  different  in 
properties  from  inflammable  air  would  be  given  off.  This 
gas  was  afterwards  very  carefully  examined  by  Priestley, 
who  named  it  vitriolic  acid  air,  but  its  present  name  is 
sulphur  dioxide.  It  has  a  pungent,  suffocating  odour  like 
that  of  sulphur  burning  in  air,  which  it  is  now  known 
produces  the  same  gas  ;  and  it  is  heavier  than  common 
air,  being  readily  collected  by  downward  displacement  in 
an  open  jar  standing  mouth  upward.  Sulphur  dioxide  is 
also  very  soluble,  water  dissolving  over  forty  times  its  own 
bulk  of  the  gas.  Another  important  property  of  this  gas 
is  its  power  of  bleaching,  most  vegetable  colours  being  easily 
dissipated  by  the  action  of  the  gas.  This  gas  is  also 
useful  as  a  fumigant  for  disinfecting  purposes.  Like 
carbonic  acid  gas  it  will  not  burn  or  support  combustion. 

Practical  Exercises. — (29)  Preparation  of  hydrogen. 
Pour  slowly  one  part  sulphuric  acid  into  eight  parts  water 
and  stir.  Allow  this  to  cool,  then  place  about  fifteen 
grammes  of  granulated  zinc  in  a  Woulfe's  bottle  and  add 
some  of  the  dilute  acid  through  a  thistle  funnel  to  cover 
it.  By  means  of  a  second  tube  the  evolved  gas  may 
be  collected  either  by  displacement  of  water  over  the 
pneumatic  trough,  or  more  readily  by  upward  displacement 
of  air  in  inverted  jars  held  over  the  mouth  of  the  delivery 
tube.  The  gas  may  be  freed  from  water  vapour  by  passing 
it  through  a  wash-bottle  containing  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

Lightness  of  hydrogen.  Show  this  (a)  by  pouring 
upward  from  one  jar  to  another,  (b)  by  filling  a  small 
goldbeater's  skin  balloon,  and  (c)  by  allowing  the  gas  to 
displace  air  in  an  inverted  and  counterpoised  beaker  or 
cardboard  box  resting  on  a  scale  pan  of  the  balance. 

Inflammability. — (a)  Apply  a  lighted  taper  to  the  mouth 
of  the  jar  containing  hydrogen.  (6)  Mix  about  equal 
volumes  of  air  and  hydrogen  in  a  strong  soda-water  bottle 
(dry),  and  apply  the  lighted  taper  to  a  bored  cork  fitting 
loosely  in  the  neck.  The  cork  is  blown  across  the  room 
by  the  explosion,  leaving  moisture  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  bottle. 

(30)  Hydrogen  from  water.  Lavoisier's  experiment. 
Boil  water  in  a  flask  connected  with  a  horizontal  iron 
tube  about  60  cm.  long,  containing  loose  iron  filings. 
While  the  steam  is  passing  over  the  iron  filings,  heat  to 
redness  the  middle  portion  of  the  iron  tube  by  means  of 
a  small  furnace  or  by  spread-flame  Bunsen  burners. 
Collect  the  gas  issuing  from  the  end  of  the  iron  tube  by 
connecting  with  a  water-displacement  bottle  or  by  means 
of  the  pneumatic  trough. 

Compare  this  gas  with  that  obtained  under  exercise  (29), 
and  examine  its  properties  as  in  that  exercise. 

(31)  Sulphur    dioxide.— F\a.ce     15    or    20    grammes    of 


zinc  (granulated  or  foil  clippings)  in  a  round  bottom 
flask.  Cover  the  metal  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  poured 
through  a  thistle  funnel  which  has  been  fitted  in  one  hole 
of  a  doubly  bored  stopper  in  the  neck  of  the  flask.  In 
the  other  hole  fit  a  delivery  tube  reaching  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  a  dry  gas-jar  standing  mouth  upward.  Heat 
the  mixture  in  the  flask,  and  (a)  test  the  gas  in  the  collecting 
jar  with  a  lighted  taper  ;  (6)  hang  a  red  or  blue  flower  in 
a  jar  of  the  gas — observe  the  bleaching  effect ;  (c)  invert 
a  jar  of  the  gas  over  a  trough  of  water — note  that  the 
water  gradually  rises  as  the  gas  dissolves. 

VIII.  The  Gases  in  Air. 

Teacher's  Note. — In  1772,  Lavoisier,  a  member  of  the 
Academic  des  Sciences,  Paris,  sent  a  sealed  note  to  the 
secretan,',  from  which  we  may  freely  translate  as  follows  : 
"  I  have  discovered  that  sulphur,  when  burnt,  instead  of 
losing  weight  gains  weight,  that  is  to  say,  from  one  pound 
of  sulphur  much  more  than  one  pound  of  vitriolic  acid  is 
produced,  and  phosphorus  presents  the  same  phenomenon. 
This  increase  of  weight  I  thought  due  to  a  great  quantity 
of  air  which  became  fixed  during  the  combustion,  and  I 
was  persuaded  that  the  gain  of  weight  in  the  calces  of 
metals  proceeded  from  the  same  cause.  I  therefore 
effected  the  reduction  of  litharge  (a  calx  of  lead)  in  closed 
vessels  and  observed  that  at  the  moment  of  the  passage 
of  the  calx  into  the  metallic  state  there  was  a  disengage- 
ment of  air  in  considerable  quantity,  and  that  this  air 
formed  a  volume  at  least  a  thousand  times  greater  than 
the  litharge  employed." 

This  disengaged  air,  or  rather,  gas,  was  afterwards 
named  oxygen  (acid  producer,  o^vt-yewda),  by  Lavoisier. 

At  about  the  same  period  this  gas  was  discovered  in- 
dependently by  Scheele  in  Sweden,  and  by  Priestley  in 
England.  Priestley  obtained  oyxgen  by  heating  red  lead, 
and  afterwards  by  heating  the  red  calx  (oxide)  of  mercury. 
He  described  the  gas  as  "  a  kind  of  air  in  which  a  candle 
burned  much  better  than  in  common  air." 

Substances  such  as  litharge,  red  lead  and  red  oxide  of 
mercury  were  formerly  called  calces,  but  we  now  name 
them  oxides,  as  they  are  known  to  contain  oxygen  which 
may  often  be  disengaged  by  heating. 

Just  previous  to  the  time  of  the  experiments  of  Priestley 
and  Lavoisier,  Scheele  had  succeeded  in  extracting  phos- 
phorus from  bones,  by  treating  the  ashes  of  the  burnt 
bones  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  Dr.  Rutherford,  in  England, 
experimenting  with  this  novel  substance,  showed  that 
after  a  piece  of  phosphorus  had  been  burnt  with  air  in  a 
closed  vessel,  the  residual  gas  was  incapable  of  further  sup- 
porting combustion.  Rutherford  and  the  phlogistonists 
of  that  day  called  this  residue  "  phlogistigated  air," 
asserting  that  it  had  absorbed  an  imaginary  substance 
called  phlogiston  from  the  burning  phosphorus. 

Lavoisier,  however,  made  considerable  improvements 
in  the  methods  employed  in  carrying  out  such  experiments, 
with  the  result  that  he  was  the  first  to  make  it  clear  that 
air  consisted  mainly  of  two  gases,  one  (oxygen)  capable 
of  being  absorbed  by  metals  or  combustible  bodies  when 
burning,  and  the  other  (nitrogen,  &c.)  incapable  of  sup- 
porting combustion.  He  repeated  Rutherford's  experi- 
ment and  found  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  volume  of  the 
air  was  removed  from  the  bell-jar  by  the  burning  phos- 
phorus. Also  that  when  mercury  was  converted  to  a 
calx  (oxide)  by  slow  heating,  exactly  the  same  proportion 
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of  air  disappeared,  and  that  when  the  calx  was  reduced 
by  strongly  heating  it  this  same  volume  of  air  (oxygen) 
reappeared. 

Lavoisier's  special  genius  was  shown  chiefly  in  his 
extraordinary  ability  to  rightly  explain  the  results  of  the 
experiments  of  others.  Rutherford,  Scheele,  Cavendish 
and  Priestley  could  draw  but  vague  conclusions  from  their 
discoveries,  and  it  was  left  for  the  master  mind  of  Lavoisier 
to  grasp  the  situation  and  settle  once  and  for  all  our  know- 
ledge of  the  fundamental  changes  connected  with  the 
combustion  of  substances  in  air.  He  was  also  the  first  to 
show  the  practical  importance  of  accurate  measurings  and 
weighings  in  chemical  investigations, 

Lavoisier's  end  was  exceedingly  sad.  While  at  the  very 
height  of  his  fame  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  Paris,  and 
in  1794,  he,  having  held  ofi&ce  under  the  fallen  Government, 
was  accused  and  condemned  under  the  dictatorship  of 
Robespierre  to  be  publicly  executed.  His  plea  before  his 
bloodthirsty  judges  for  time  to  finish  certain  researches 
he  had  in  hand,  was  met  with  the  rough  answer,  "  La 
R^pubUque  n'a  pas  besoin  de  savants  ;  il  faut  que  la  justice 
suive  son  cours,"  and  Lavoisier  was  led  away  to  the 
guillotine,  on  May  18,  1794,  thus  meeting  a  most  cruel 
death  at  the  age  of  fifty-one. 

Practical  Exercises. — (32)  To  separate  the  inactive 
(nitrogen,  &c.)  constituent  from  air.  (A  modification  of 
Rutherford's  experiment.)  Place  a  piece  of  phosphorus 
in  a  small  porcelain  crucible  and  float  it  upon  the  surface 
of  water  in  a  glass  trough.  Over  this  stand  a  large  glass 
bell-jar,  open  at  the  neck,  and  containing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  air  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Touch 
the  phosphorus  with  a  hot  rod  to  ignite  it,  withdraw  the 
rod  quickly  and  stopper  the  bell- jar.  The  white  fumes 
of  the  burning  phosphorus  will  dissolve  in  the  water, 
which  slowly  rises  in  the  jar  to  a  certain  height.  Adjust 
the  height  of  water  outside  the  bell-jar  to  the  same  as  that 
within.  Compare  the  volume  of  theair-space  within  the  jar 
after  the  burning  of  the  phosphorus  with  the  original  volume 
(approximately  4:5).  How  much  active  air  has  therefore 
been  used  up  by  the  combustion  of  the  phosphorus  ? 

Remove  stopper  and  show  that  a  lighted  taper  will  not 
burn  within  the  jar.  Show  also  that  lime-water  is  not 
rendered  turbid  by  the  gas  from  this  bell-jar  ;  it  is  therefore 
easily  distinguished  from  carbonic  acid  gas. 

(33)  The  product  of  combustion  is  heavier  than  the 
original  substance  burnt. 

Support  horizontally  a  piece  of  wide  glass  tubing  about 
20  cm.  long  on  a  retort  stand.  Within  the  bore  near  one 
end  place  a  plug  of  asbestos  wool,  and  near  the  other  end 
a  small  piece  of  phosphorus.  Note  the  exact  weight  of 
tube,  asbestos  and  phosphorus. 

Connect  the  asbestos  end  of  the  tube  with  a  syphon 
aspirator  bottle.  Ignite  the  phosphorus  and  start  the 
aspirator,  allowing  the  syphon  to  run  very  slowly.  The 
fumes  from  the  burning  phosphorus  will  be  caught  and 
retained  by  the  asbestos  wool.  When  the  phosphorus 
is  entirely  consumed,  reweigh  the  tube.  There  is  a  gain 
in  weight. 

Consider  the  result  of  this  exercise  in  conjunction  with 
the  loss  of  volume  of  air  in  exercise  (32),  and  state  your 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  gain  of  weight. 

(34)  The  isolation  of  the  active  constituent  (oxygen) 
from  air.  (A  modification  of  Lavoisier's  experiment  only 
to  be  attempted  where  suitable  conditions  exist.) 


Place  50  grammes  of  mercury  in  a  porcelain  dish  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  keep  it  heated  uniformly  by  means  of  a 
small  Bunsen  flame  for  four  or  five  days,  taking  care  not 
to  let  the  mercury  boil.  A  red  calx  of  mercury  in  the 
form  of  specks  and  scales  slowly  forms  on  the  surface  of 
the  mercury.  Collect  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  red 
calx  to  cover  the  bottom  of  a  hard  glass  test-tube  to  the 
depth  of  about  i  cm.  Heat  the  calx  strongly  and  collect 
the  evolved  gas  by  the  displacement  of  water  from  a  jar 
over  the  pneumatic  trough.  Observe  that  some  of  the  red 
calx  is  reduced  to  metallic  mercury. 

Note  also  that  a  splinter  of  wood  with  a  glowing  spark 
at  the  end  plunged  into  the  evolved  gas  at  once  bursts 
into  flame.  Where  did  this  gas  come  from,  and  what 
changes  did  it  undergo  during  your  double  process  of 
extracting  it  ? 

Burn  a  small  piece  of  charcoal,  sulphur,  or  phosphorus 
in  another  jar  of  the  gas  ;  observe  the  effect,  and  after  the 
combustion  is  completed  pour  a  little  blue  litmus  solution 
into  the  jar  and  shake.  Note  change  of  colour.  Why 
did  Lavoisier  call  this  gas  oxygen  ? 

The  foregoing  sketches  of  lessons  in  historical  sequence 
take  the  line  of  development  of  simple  chemical  knowledge 
only,  but  teachers  who  wish  to  follow  this  system  in  its 
entirety  will  find  little  difficulty  in  drawing  up  for  them- 
selves parallel  schemes  dealing  with  such  other  branches 
as  mechanics,  electricity  and  biology. 

Under  each  subject  for  a  lesson  I  have  indicated  the 
type  of  practical  exercise  necessary ;  these,  however, 
are  far  from  covering  the  whole  ground,  though  by 
being  suggestive  they  may  help  teachers  in  framing  a 
more  exhaustive  set  of  experiments. 

I  have  purposely  closed  these  notes  at  the  Lavoisier 
period,  for  it  was  there  that  the  early  vague  gropings 
after  such  knowledge  ended  and  the  more  exact  modem 
science  began.  It  was  the  point  at  which  the  high 
importance  of  accurate  quantitative  work  first  came  to 
be  realised,  and  chemistry  began  to  be  identified 
fundamentally  with  mechanics. 

Hence  in  any  proposed  continuation  of  the  above 
school  course  the  teacher  will  here  begin  to  introduce 
precise  weighings  and  simple  manometric  and  volumetric 
measurements,  &c. 


Indian  Education 

By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

During  the  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Indian  Education  most  of  the  old  stories  in  regard  to 
its  defects  were  brought  forward,  and  scanty  allow- 
ance was  made  for  the  great  progress  since  Mr.  Orange 
was  appointed  Director-General  of  Education.  It  is 
difficult  of  course  for  the  average  Englishman  to  obtain 
any  definite  information  upon  the  point.  But  Mr. 
Orange  has  by  his  Occasional  Reports  placed  a  mass  of 
valuable  information  in  the  hands  of  any  who  care  to 
study  the  subject.    These  Reports  may  be  obtained 
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either  at  Calcutta  or  Bombay,  if  not  in  London.  The 
first,  published  in  1904  dealt  with  rural  schools  in  the 
Central  Provinces.  The  second,  dated  1906,  was  upon 
vernacular  reading-books  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
The  third,  also  published  in  1906,  gives  the  most  ex- 
haustive account  of  the  educational  system  of  Japan, 
with  special  reference  to  its  bearing  on  problems  of 
Indian  education.  The  fourth  is  of  a  more  professional 
character  and  is  entitled  "  Furlough  Studies,"  pursued 
on  a  visit  to  German  schools  with  the  object  of  observing 
methods  of  teaching  English  there. 

From  each  of  these  volumes  much  that  is  encouraging 
may  be  learned.  It  must  be  remembered  that  peculiar 
difficulties  had  to  be  encountered  when  dealing  with 
the  Ryots.  Most  of  the  defects  in  the  past  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  their  wants  have  not  been  sufficiently 
considered.  Before  compulsion  or  even  semi-compulsion 
can  be  justified  we  must  be  very  sure  that  the  education 
that  we  are  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  more  or  less 
unwilling  minds  is  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
that  these  objections  are  not  based  upon  their  prejudice. 
It  is  stated  that  the  objections  of  the  cultivating  classes 
to  education  for  their  sons  in  the  Central  Provinces  as 
elsewhere  seem  to  be  that  it  disincUnes  them  for  their 
hereditary  pursuit  by  making  them  aspire  to  be  Munshis 
rather  than  to  follow  the  plough,  that  it  unfits  them 
for  it  physically  by  depriving  them  of  the  hardening 
effect  of  work  in  the  fields  at  an  early  age,  and  that  it 
involves  a  serious  loss  in  the  deprivation  of  their  services 
as  helpers.  In  the  Central  Provinces  an  important  step 
has  already  been  taken  towards  meeting  these  objections 
by  supplementing  a  primary  course  for  rural  schools. 
The  curriculum  of  an  ordinary  primary  school  for  boys 
comprises  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  agri- 
culture, history  (compulsory  for  full-time  boys  who  do 
not  take  up  agriculture),  drawing.  In  the  infant  classes 
attached  to  all  primary  schools  the  children  are  taught 
(i)  to  form  with  cowries  or  tamarind  seeds,  and  after- 
wards to  copy  in  sand,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the 
numerals  up  to  ten  and  simple  geometrical  shapes  ; 
(2)  to  recognise  simple  forms  and  colours  and  familiar 
animals,  flowers  and  plants,  the  lessons  being  from  the 
actual  plants  ;  (3)  to  comprehend  and  remember  simple 
stories  from  the  vernacular  reading-books ;  (4)  singing ; 
(5)  native  infantile  games ;  (6)  children's  easy  occupa- 
tions, such  as  brick-building,  paper-cutting  and  plaiting, 
stick-laying  and  drawing  on  ruled  slates.  The  main 
aim  is  to  give  the  son  of  the  actual  cultivator  ability 
to  read  and  write  sufficiently,  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic 
after  native  methods  such  as  will  enable  him  to  follow 
his  accounts  with  his  shop-keeper  and  his  landlord  com- 
bined with  the  general  development  of  his  intelligence. 

In  October  1903,  the  Bombay  Government  appointed 
a  committee  to  revise  the  vernacular  reading-books 
used  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  The  books  to  be 
revised  were  those  intended  mainly  for  primary  pupils, 
but  also  used  in  middle  and  high  Anglo-vernacular 
schools  and  primary  training  colleges  for  teachers. 
Written  in  four  different  tongues,  according  to  the 
nationalities   for  which   they  served,  viz,  in   Marathi, 


Gujarati,  Sindhi  andKanarese.  They  consisted  of  five  dis- 
tinct graduated  series  and  the  work  proved  enormous,since 
the  differences  of  race  are  even  more  obscure  and  intricate 
than  those  of  caste  and  religion.  The  course  followed 
appears  to  have  been  somewhat  as  follows.  The  classics 
were  only  invoked  where  the  vernaculars  indisputably 
failed,  and  English  only  where  modern  or  western  techni- 
calities (e.g.,  in  science,  politics,  arts  and  industries,  &c.) 
can  find  equivalents  in  neither  classics  nor  vernacular, 
and  where  it  is  more  convenient  and  more  in  accord 
with  the  principles  of  learning  that  synonyms  should 
not  be  coined  out  of  the  obscure  languages  of  India. 
Where,  too,  an  English  word  has  already  secured  a 
footing  in  the  vernacular,  even  though  it  displaces  a 
native  one,  it  is  better  to  avail  oneself  of  it,  provided, 
of  course,  that  it  meets  a  want  in  the  way  no  native 
word  exactly  does.  It  should  be  allowed,  however,  to 
assume  the  form  which  agrees  with  native  methods  of 
pronunciation.  Writing  generally  of  the  Bombay 
vernacular  school,  Mr.  J.  G.  Covernton,  educational 
inspector,  is  of  opinion  that  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  a  child  of  thirteen  in  an  ordinary  English  elementary 
school  is  by  no  means  necessarily  in  advance  of  that 
possessed  by  a  pupil  in  Standard  VI.  or  VII.  under  the 
Bombay  system.  In  arithmetic  and  in  knowledge  of, 
and  composition  in,  his  own  language  a  native  lad 
might  very  possibly  prove  superior.  Schools  of  this 
class  are  formed  in  all  towns  and  most  important 
villages,  and  in  division  the  curriculum  is  differentiated 
to  meet  local  requirements. 

To  the  ordinary  reader  the  report  on  Japanese  Educa- 
tion would  prove  the  most  interesting  and  instructive. 
It  is  probably  the  most  complete  account  of  the  system 
which  has  been  published,  and  though  primarily  intended 
for  use  in  India  it  indicates  methods  by  which  many 
of  our  own  perplexing  problems  may  be  solved.  The 
Japanese  are  eclectic  in  everything  and  in  education 
they  have  drawn  upon  the  experience  of  every  civilised 
country.  There  are  27,000  primary  schools,  nearly 
2400  of  which  have  supplementary  courses.  Nothing 
comparable  to  this  exists  at  present  in  England.  The 
course  in  secondary  schools  extends  over  five  years  and 
includes  botany,  zoology,  physiology,  mineralogy  and 
physics,  in  addition  to  the  usual  subjects  of  the  secondary 
school.  There  are  258  of  these  schools  with  over 
94,000  boys.  The  course  for  girls  covers  four  years 
only  and  includes  science  and  household  management. 
There  are  seven  schools  for  higher  education  distinct 
from  the  two  imperial  universities.  Points  which 
deserve  special  attention  are  the  arrangements  in  regard 
to  school  inspection  and  the  apprentices'  schools.  The 
volume  contains  some  523  pages  and  is  a  striking  witness 
to  the  evolution  of  Japan  and  her  energy  in  determining 
that  no  child  shall  be  debarred  from  securing  the  highest 
educational  possibilities. 

Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton,  Divisional  Inspector  to  the  L.C.C., 
has  been  invited  to  attend  the  annual  congress  of  the  iiNational 
Education  Association  of  America  at  Cleveland,  and  to  read  a 
paper  on  Vocational  Education.  It  is]estimated  that  the  congress 
will  be  attended  by  50,000  educationists,  representing  all  grades 
of  education,  from  the  heads  of  universities  downwards. 
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Some   Egyptian  Notes 

Egypt  is  a  country  with  many  problems,  of  which  Lord 
Cromer's  valuable  volumes  have  enabled  many  people 
to    gain    a    fuller    appreciation.     Education    furnishes 
one  of  the  most  important,  and  one  which  has  aroused 
considerable  controversy.     The  general  policy  of  the 
Government  has  been  to  make  the  Europeanised  schools 
which  give  higher  education  gradually  self-supporting, 
and  to  utilise  the  resources  available  for  educational 
purposes  to  promote  elementary  vernacular  education 
and  industrial  schools.    The   number   of   pupils   who 
wish  to  enter  the  secondary  schools  is  so  large  that  the 
accommodation  has  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  limit. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  Government  would  appear 
to  be  justified  in  thinking  that  there  is  no  necessity 
to  provide  free  education  of  that  standard.     In  order, 
however,  that  no  injustice  may  be  done  to  poor  but 
promising  pupils,  scholarships  are  provided  for  their 
advancement.     Within     the    schools     an     important 
departure  has  been  made  by  a  change  in  the  language 
of  instruction.     Hitherto  it  has  been  entirely  English. 
Now  arithmetic  and  geometry  are  being  given  in  Arabic. 
It  is  in  connection  also  with  the  use  of  foreign  tongues 
in  the  schools  that  the  Government  has  been  subjected 
to  criticism.      In  working  towards  their  ideal  that  as 
far  as  practicable  all  teaching  should  be  given  in  Arabic, 
they  are  met  by  a  great  difficulty  in  an  inadequate 
supply   of   teachers.     Other   branches   of  Government 
service   have   proved  more   attractive,   but  improved 
conditions  of  employment  seem  likely  to  remedy  this 
defect.     The  number  of  places  available  for  their  train- 
ing is  insufficient,  so  that    some    teachers  are    being 
qualified  in  England  at  the  expense  of  the  Egyptian 
Government.     A  further  important    development    has 
been  the  increased  attention  paid  to  university  edu- 
cation.    The  reorganisation  of  El-Azhar  University — 
the    ancient    and    celebrated    seat    of  Mohammedan 
learning — is  being  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Moslem 
community,  encouraged  by  the  personal  initiative  and 
hearty  support  of  his  Highness  the  Khedive.     At  the 
same  time  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  national 
university  is  under  the  consideration  of  an  influential 
committee,  who  have  agreed  upon  the  following  prin- 
ciples for  the  guidance  of  their  future  actions  : 

(i)  The  raising  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  level 
of  the  inhabitants  by  the  diffusion  of  science,  especially 
modern  science,  and  the  study  of  literature,  and  the 
creation  of  a  centre  of  scientific  and  philosophical  culture, 
in  communication  with  similar  institutions  in  Europe. 

(2)  Political  and  religious  subjects  to  be  excluded 
from  the  curriculum,  and  no  discrimination  in  regard 
to  race  or  religion  to  be  allowed. 

(3)  The  holding  of  public  conferences  for  the  discussion 
of  scientific  problems  and  literary  and  historical  subjects. 

(4)  The  foundation  of  scholarships,  with  the  object 
of  sending  a  certain  number  of  students  to  Europe  to 
follow  special  courses  of  study. 


(5)  The  gradual  development  of_rdifferent  schools  of 
learning  as  funds  permit.  f  (•! ! 

(6)  The  engagement  in  the  early  stages  of  professors 
from  Europe,  and  the  gradual  substitution  of  Egyptians 
when  competent  native  professors  have  been  trained. 

(7)  The  university  to  remain  essentially  a  private 
enterprise,  carried  on  by  means  of  its  own  resources. 

(8)  The  institution  to  be  administered  in  harmony 
with  the  views  of  the  Egyptian  Government. 

A  weighty  statement  of  this  character  affords  striking 
evidence  of  the  nation's  progress. 


What  should  Girls  learn  ? 

By  E.  M.  Long 

Most  systems  of  education,  however  beautiful,  seem  to 
leave  out  one  small,  and  doubtless  unimportant,  factor 
—the  child  to  be  educated.  There  is  hardly  anything 
in  which  the  difference  between  a  plan  drawn  up  on 
paper  and  a  plan  put  into  working  order  is  so  marked 
as  in  teaching.  It  is  so  easy  to  prove  conclusively 
in  words  the  inestimable  advantages  of  a  certain 
branch  of  knowledge,  so  difficult  to  make  the 
pupils  prove  it  practically.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
are  irritated  by  the  army  of  theorists,  profes- 
sional philosophers  and  politicians,  who  know  nothing 
about  the  actual  work  of  teaching,  clamouring  to 
see  their  own  pet  methods  carried  out,  and  con- 
temptuously denying  the  mere  ordinary  daily  prac- 
titioner any  right  to  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of  a  school ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  teachers  are  apt  to  look  at  the 
whole  universe  from  a  scholastic  point  of  view,  to  shut 
ourselves  up  in  the  narrow  little  world  of  school  and 
college,  educational  journals  and  so  forth,  forgetting 
that  there  lie  around  us  and  about  us  forces  which  may 
at  any  moment  sweep  away  all  our  little  concerns. 
Therefore  any  suggestion  on  the  subject  -of  school 
teaching  can  only  be  tentative. 

One  fact  which  would  once  have  seemed  too  obvious 
to  need  assertion  now  gives  rise  to  the  fiercest  con- 
troversy— namely,  that  a  girl  is  not  a  boy  in  petticoats. 
Even  if  you  dress  her  in  knickerbockers  and  keep  her 
hair  cropped  short,  she  will  not  turn  into  a  boy  by  the 
time  she  goes  to  school.  Yet  education  in  the  modern 
municipal  school  seems  based  on  the  assumption  that 
she  will.  Now  I  would  plead,  and  I  earnestly  hope 
there  will  be  a  growing  number  of  women  teachers 
who  will  also  plead,  for  a  recognition  of  this  fact.  The 
girl  will  grow  into  a  woman ;  is  she  to  have  a  woman's 
equipment  or  not  ? 

For  consider  how  the  case  has  altered  within  the 
last  fifteen  years  or  so.  Now  that  all  children  are 
compelled  to  attend  school,  most  children  of  the  working 
and  middle  classes  will  spend  the  bulk  of  their  time  at  a 
council  school  or  a  municipal  school.  With  the  decay 
of  private  schools  consequent  on  legislation,  the  choice 
of  subjects  has  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  all_^but 
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the  well-to-do.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  be  extra 
careful  to  see  that  what  is  taught  will  be  useful  to  the 
girl  as  a  girl — to  the  general  girl,  I  might  say,  if  there 
is  such  a  being. 

When  I  pass  down  the  streets  and  see  the  slatternly 
women  at  the  doors,  the  dirty  crying  babies,  and  reflect 
that  the  children  from  some  of  these  homes  may  be 
learning  French  and  Latin,  I  begin  to  wonder  whether 
our  educational  system  has  yet  reached  perfection. 
Surely,  surely,  before  we  give  these  lessons,  a  child  on 
whose  care  a  whole  household  will  depend  ought  first 
to  know  how  to  cook,  to  keep  herself  clean  and  healthy 
and  becomingly  clothed.  Domestic  subjects  should  be 
in  the  forefront  of  our  curriculum — at  any  rate  until 
a  generation  of  women  has  arisen  better  educated  in 
this  respect,  and  able  to  give  that  home  training  which 
can  never  be  superseded.  I  know  a  dozen  voices  will 
be  raised  to  tell  me  that  we  do  teach  domestic  subjects. 
We  pretend  to  do  so,  it  is  true ;  that  is,  among  a  crowd 
of  other  subjects  we  throw  in — because  it  looks  pretty 
on  the  time-table  and  gives  us  an  appearance  of  latter- 
day  wisdom — a  few  technical  and  kindred  subjects. 
These  may  be  taught  to  the  youngest  children  in  the 
school  in  the  scrappiest  manner  (I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  time  allowed  for  them),  and  put  aside  before  the 
higher  forms  are  reached.  Ask  any  technical  teacher 
whether  she  really  gets  time  enough  to  give  a  cooking 
lesson  as  she  would  like.  Then,  again,  we  are  too  con- 
ceited ;  instead  of  contenting  ourselves  with  teaching 
the  best  method  of  securing  cleanliness  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  avoidable  dangers,  we  throw  in  scraps  of  scientific 
knowledge  relating  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and 
the  number  of  skins,  highly  necessary  to  a  young  medical 
student,  but  which,  with  children,  may  only  have  the 
effect,  as  an  unscientific  parent  complained  in  one  cjise, 
of  making  them  bilious. 

And  then,  to  come  to  the  general  curriculum,  the 
over-crowded  time-table,  the  long  hours,  the  home 
lessons.  It  is  this  fearful  sacrifice  of  home  life,  home 
duties  and  pleasures,  that  must  weigh  upon  the  humane 
teacher  every  day.  In  many  schools  a  girl  who  does 
her  work  conscientiously  has  no  time  for  anything  but 
lessons.  Even  if  the  parents  put  up  with  it,  school 
authorities  ought  not  to  suffer  it.  Whatever  they  gain, 
it  cannot  be  worth  the  sacrifice.  The  poor  working 
mothers — why  do  we  never  think  of  them  ? — deprived 
of  help  from  those  who  should  be  their  readiest  helpers. 

Think  of  the  numberless  small  duties,  small  occupa- 
tions, that  come  naturally  in  the  way  of  all  girls.  There 
is  no  time  to  go  into  details,  but  we  all  know  them. 
How,  I  ask,  are  these  to  find  a  place  if  a  girl  is  to  spend 
as  much  time  at  lessons  in  the  school  as  a  boy  and  more 
time  out  of  it  ?  Even  among  schools  which  cater  for 
another  class  I  think  the  golden  motto  for  a  girls'  school 
is  that  favourite  one  of  the  old  Greeks — firjciy  ayav 
("  Nothing  too  much"). 

Here  is  a  typical  instance  of  the  diversity  between 
theory  and  practice — for  our  theories  are  often  beauti- 
fully right.  The  other  day  I  saw,  with  a  little  stab  of 
pain  and  indignation,  lying  on  a  school  table,  Ruskin's 


Sesame  and  Lilies  in  a  hideously  cheap  cover,  as  unlike 
the  garb  in  which  it  first  spoke  sweetly  to  our  ears  as 
an  ancient  Athenian  to  a  man  in  corduroys.  It  has 
now,  I  believe,  been  degraded  to  the  condition  of  being 
"  set  "  (what  a  nauseous  word  in  this  connection)  as  a 
text-book.  Meanwhile,  with  glorious  irony,  the  girls 
who  read  it  are  receiving  an  education  as  different  from 
that  in  support  of  which  the  book  was  written  as  chalk 
from  cheese.  Certainly  we  build  the  tombs  of  the 
prophets,  but  we  stone  them  that  are  sent  to  us.  Only 
now,  I  am  afraid,  we  are  pulling  down  their  tombstones 
too.  Though  fenced  in  by  prickly  hedges  of  perversity 
and  extravagance,  you  will  find,  I  maintain,  in  that 
great  writer's  works,  golden  words  of  truth.  In  this 
book,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  says  that  girls  should 
be  taught  the  same  thing  as  boys  only  in  a  different 
way.  It  is  on  that  "  different  way  "  that  I  would  have 
our  girls'  schools  lay  more  and  more  stress. 

However  it  may  be  with  boys,  surely  there  are  some 
who  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  there  is  a  large 
number  of  girls  on  whom  our  elaborate  system  of  educa- 
tion is  wasted.  What  says  Fenelon,  one  of  the  wisest 
of  teachers,  although  he  lived  and  taught  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago  ?  "  II  y  a  des  naturels  sem- 
blables  aux  terres  ingrates  sur  qui  la  culture  fait  peu  " 
("  There  are  dispositions  like  barren  soils,  on  which  culti- 
vation has  little  effect  ").  He  does  not  imply,  of  course, 
that  they  should  receive  no  cultivation,  but  that  it 
should  be  of  the  right  kind.  But  cultivation  does  not 
mean  turning  your  ground  over  and  over  with  the  spade 
and  putting  in  plants  that  will  never  grow  in  such  a  soil. 
And  remember,  when  we  are  not  doing  good  we  are 
actually  doing  harm,  we  are  wasting  power — spoiling 
the  twig  by  bending  it  in  the  wrong  direction.  Are  all 
girls  capable  of  profiting  by  an  advanced  literary  and 
scientific  education  ?  That  is  the  question  we  have 
to  face. 

I  could  wish  there  were  opportunities  for  discussing 
this  subject  more  freely  than  the  teachers  one  meets 
ever  care  to  do  :  some  way  of  getting  at  Boards  of 
Education  and  County  Councils — those  invisible,  in- 
human beings  whose  food  is  registers  and  whose  drink 
red  ink.  I  would  ask  whether  in  science  we  could  not 
have  more  knowledge  of  general  laws  and  less  of  detail 
and  experiment ;  more  natural  history  and  less  chemis- 
try. I  would — (and  I  say  it  with  much  hesitation  and 
some  regret)  until  we  have  taught  our  girls  more  of  the 
things  which,  in  the  language  of  a  "  ladies'  paper," 
every  woman  ought  to  know — I  would  sweep  away 
Latin  from  the  school,  or  teach  it  in  a  very  modified 
form.  I  would  have  her  taught  to  express  herself  well 
in  her  own  language  before  she  tries  to  express  herself 
badly  in  another ;  I  would  have  her  aim  at  speaking 
and  writing  correctly  and  pleasantly  rather  than  at 
knowing  the  precise  names  different  grammarians 
attach  to  grammatical  peculiarities ;  I  would  plead 
for  more  of  the  graceful  things  of  hfe — singing  half  an 
hour  a  day,  some  of  the  old-world  dances,  real  physical 
exercise,  not  pretence.  But  above  all,  I  would  plead 
for  less  of  school^less — less  ! 
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Our  Schools 

XXIX.   Manchester  Grammar  School 

The  Manchester  Grammar  School  was  founded  in 
1515  and  thus  takes  its  place  among  the  more 
ancient  schools  of  the  country.  But  the  continuity 
of  tradition,  the  influence  of  the  past  upon  the 
present,  is  never  so  much  in  day-schools  as  in  those 
cloistered  foundations  which  have  become  great 
boarding-schools  of  national  repute,  and  the 
Grammar  School,  which  was  brought  into  existence 
by  Mr.  Walker  in  1867,  is  hardly  more  consciously 
influenced  by  traditions  of  the  Free  Grammar 
School  which  existed  before  that  time  than  the 
butterfly  by  its  previous  career  as  a  caterpillar. 
Established  by  a  Lancastrian  for  Lancastrians,  the 
school  has  remained  a  local  institution  and  its 
influence  has  always  been  confined  to  Manchester 
and  the  surrounding  districts.  At  first  a  small 
school  in  a  small  town,  it  did  not  even  develop  pari 
passu  with  its  environment,  and  only  within  the 
last  fifty  years  has  it  become  of  sufficient  importance 
to  throw  much  credit  upon  the  City  of  Manchester, 
a  The  Founder,  Hugh  Oldham,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
was  bom  too  early  to  gain  for  himself  the  advantages 
of  the  more  liberal  education  which  he  helped  to 


provide  for  others.  At  Oxford,  however,  already 
beginning  to  glow  with  the  fervour  of  the  new 
prophets,  he  must  have  been  converted  at  least  to 
the  just  appreciation  of  bolder  and  more  liberal 
studies.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Francis  God- 
win, writing  seventy-five  years  after  the  Bishop's 
death,  to  the  fact  that  "  he  had  more  zeale  than 
knowledge,  more  devotion  than  leaminge,"  that  he 
was  "  somewhat  roughe  in  speechc  but  friendly  in 
doing  .  .  .  albeit  of  himself  he  were  not  learned, 
yet  a  greate  favorer  and  furtherer  of  leaminge  and 
of  learned  men."  He  was  one  of  those  benefactors 
whose  endowments  are  so  genuine  a  tribute  to 
the  direct  value  of  a  hberal  education  :  men  who, 
having  themselves  ascended  to  eminence  or  weight 
in  the  community  by  some  other  road  than  the 
ladder  of  learning,  think  less  of  what  they  are  than 
of  what  they  might  have  been  and  are  careful  to 
provide  for  others  that  nourishment  for  mind  and 
soul  which  they  themselves  have  missed  or  tardily 
and  partially  acquired. 

Colet's  great  foundation  of  St.  Paul's  preceded 
our  own  establishment  by  only  two  years.  The 
Manchester  Free  Grammar  School  may  be  said  to 
share  with  St.  Paul's  the  honour  of  being  the  proto- 
type of  the  many  grammar  schools  of  Reformation 
times  which  were  to  transform  education  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  England.  Dean  Colet, 
whom  it  were  faint  praise  to  call  merely  a 
learned  man,  had  more  to  give  in  the  way  of  per- 
sonal inspiration  to  his  school,  and,  from  the 
circumstances  of  his  position,  more  opportunity  of 
giving  it  in  person.  Yet  we  may  well  be  proud  to 
inherit  our  school  motto,  Sapere  aude,  from 
one  so  clear-sighted,  so  courageous  in  facing  the 
fullest  light  of  his  day  and  in  anticipating  the  fiiUer 
light  of  days  to  come,  so  free  from  jealousy  and 
suspicion  of  new  ideas,  as  our  founder,  Hugh  Old- 
ham. His  own  resources  were  not  equal,  unassisted, 
to  the  estabhshment  of  a  great  university  founda- 
tion, yet  his  keen  desire  to  share  in  such  a  work  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  made  an  attempt  to  do  so 
in  the  case  of  Brasenose  College  before  he  finally 
decided  to  give  his  assistance  to  Bishop  Fox  of 
Winchester  in  creating  Corpus  Christi  College,  a 
foundation  which  was  free  from  that  monastic 
character  which  he  particularly  disliked. 

The  building  and  endowment  of  a  school  in  his 
native  county  (he  was  himself  a  Lancashire  lad) 
was  a  work  which  he  could  carry  through  alone, 
and  it  was  done  a  year  before  the  foundation  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  with  which  the   Manchester 
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Free  Grammar  School  was  almost  from  the  first 
closely  connected-'f".  It  seems  strange  that  by  the 
first  deed,  executed  during  the  Bishop's  lifetime, 
the  control  of  the  school  and  its  endowment  should 
have  been  vested  in  the  warden  and  fellows  of 
Manchester  College,  together  with  the  abbot  of 
Whalley ;  but  it  did  not  long  remain  in  their  hands. 
Indeed  the  abbot  was  hanged  in  1337  and  the 
college  dissolved  by  Edward  VI.  The  buildings  of 
the  old  college  were  purchased  a  century  later  by 
Humphrey  Chetham  for  the  education  and  main- 
tenance of  forty  poor  boys :  they  are  known  as 
Chetham's  Hospital  and  still  nestle,  a  picturesque  relic 
of  the  uncommercial  past,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
tall  pile  in  which  the  Grammar  School  is  now  housed. 
Hugh  Oldham  died  in  1519  and  after  his  death  Hugh 
Bexwycke,  his  chaplain,  who  had  acted  from  the 
first  as  his  agent  in  carrying  out  the  scheme,  and 
whose  name  is  associated  wth  the  founder's  in  the 
school  thanksgiving  for  benefactors,  carried  the 
work  to  completion.  The  school  was  removed 
from  the  control  of  Manchester  College  and  twelve 
laymen  of  influential  family  in  the  district  were 
appointed  as  trustees  of  the  foundation.  Provision 
was  also  made  that  the  master  should  be  appointed 
by  the  president  of  Corpus  Christi ;  he  might  even 
be  a  layman :  "  pyst  (priest)  or  no  pyst  so  he  be  no 
religiouse  man  "  (not  a  member  of  any  religious  order) 
are  the  words  of  the  statute. 

No  fee  was  to  be  charged  for  instruction,  nor  was 
any  boy  to  be  refused  except  on  the  ground  of  "  some 
h  horrible   or   contagious    infirmity,   infective."     But 
'  most  remarkable  perhaps  was  the  ungrudging  libe- 
rality with  which  the  authorities  of  the  school  were 
given  full  power  to  make  such  changes  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  school  as  causes  which  "  at  the  making 
1       of  the   psent    ordinances  were   not    poss  to  come 
to  mind  "  might  make  desirable. 

Many  possible  changes  in  Church,  State  and 
society  were  present  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  the 
new  learning — witness  More's  Utopia — but  the 
changes  which  have  come  over  the  face  of  Lancashire 
since  1515  do  indeed  pass  all  possible  anticipation. 
In  the  endowment  of  the  school  it  was  arranged 
that  the  people  of  Manchester  might  feel  themselves 
to  be  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  institution 
from  which  their  children  benefited.  Perhaps,  in 
spite  of  "  the  grete  povtie  of  the  people  ther,"  which 
was  one  of  the  Bishops'  motives  for  endowing 
education  among  them,  he  was  not  blind  to  the 
fact  that  people,  especially  practical  people,  are 
apt  to  suspect  the  value  of  that  which  costs  them 


nothing.  However  this  may  be,  the  chief  part  of 
the  school's  income  was  drawn  from  mills  on  the 
Irk,  then  a  clear,  unpolluted  streamlet  close  to  which 
the  school  buildings  were  and  are  situated.  These 
were  "  soke  mills  "  possessing  the  manorial  right  to  a 
monopoly  of  grinding  the  com,  or  later  malt,  for  the 
people  of  the  district.  So  long  as  they  were  adequate 
to  the  work  they  caused  no  trouble  :  the  privilege  in 
fact  was  one  which  had  already  lasted  for  hundreds  of 
years :  but,  as  the  population  grew,  they  could  not 
grind  com  enough  to  supply  the  demand,  while 
they  strenuously  resisted  all  attempts  to  establish 
supplementary  mills.  This  produced,  as  was  natural, 
a  bitter  feeling  against  the  tmstees  of  the  school, 
which  then  came  to  be  regarded  by  many  of  the 
townspeople  as  a  wealthy  tyrant  and  to  some  extent 
lost  popular  support.  The  day  of  legalised  mono- 
polies however  was  passing :  the  flour-mills  lost 
their  exclusive  privilege,  and  though  the  sole  right  of 
grinding  malt  survived  and  indeed  was  never 
formally  abolished  the  mills  gradually  ceased  to 
bring  in  the  large  income  of  former  days  and  for 
some  time  were  running  at  a  loss. 

The  advent  of  the  railway  to  Manchester  eventually 
swept  them  away  and  nothing  remains  of  them  but  the 
name  of  the  street  in  which  the  school  now  stands, 
Long  Millgate.  The  lease  of  the  school  properties  to  the 
railway  company  secured  to  the  school  a  safe  though 
modest  income  from  rents  of  about  £3000  a  year. 

The  site  which  the  school  buildings  have  always 
occupied  is,  as  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  tells  us,  the 
oldest  inhabited  site  in  Manchester  :  the  remains 
of  the  pre-Roman  fort  or  town  lie  beneath  the  ground 
now  covered  by  the  school,  the  old  college  and  the 
cathedral.  Of  Hugh  Oldham's  school  building 
nothing,  not  even  a  sketch,  remains,  though  it  stood 
until  1766.  Of  the  second  school-house  erected  in 
its  place  little  trace  is  now  left,  though  the  oval 
stone  "  cartouche  "  with  the  figure  of  the  owl  from 
the  bishop's  arms  (Owl-dham — a  medieval  pun) 
has  been  preserved  to  adorn  the  wall  within  the 
main  entrance  to  the  new  building.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  shows  the  aspect,  from  the 
back,  of  the  school  as  it  now  stands.  On  the  right 
is  the  older  portion,  which  by  gradual  additions 
assumed  its  present  form  in  the  year  1870  :  while 
on  the  left  is  the  block  which  we  still  call  "  New 
Buildings,"  opened  in  1880.  Between  them  lies  a 
small  paved  yard,  all  that  remains  of  the  old  school 
playground,  crossed — and  darkened — by  a  hanging 
gallery  which  connects  the  two  parts  of  the  school. 
There  is  little  of  the  mellow  flavour  of  antiquity 
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about  our  present  habitation,  though  perhaps  lofty 
and  vvell-hghted  class-rooms,  good  laboratories  and 
lecture  theatres  and  one  of  the  best  gymnasiums  in  the 
country  form  an  adequate  compensation  for  the 
lack  of  it.  A  more  serious  loss  is  the  dignity  of 
surrounding  space  so  easily  achieved  in  former  times, 
now  so  unattainable.  The  buildings  of  Chetham's 
hospital,  to  be  seen  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture, 
enclose  an  ample  court ;  but  the  Grammar  School 
has  no  open-air  playground  adjoining  it. 

On  the  side  of  Long  Millgate  opposite  to  the  school 
still  remains  a  belated  remnant  of  oldest  Manchester  : 
low  timbered  houses  bulging  and  tottering  to  decay, 
surrounded  and  hemmed  in  by  the  precipitous 
warehouses  and  offices  of  modem  commerce  :  in  the 
lower  stories  a  few  small  shops,  for  the  most  part 
appropriately  devoted  to  second-hand  literature 
and  antique  curios  ;  in  one  of  which,  at  the  time 
when  "  mortar-boards  "  were  compulsory  wear,  the 
obnoxious  headgear  used  to  be  deposited  on  leaving 
school  so  as  not  to  challenge  the  rude  criticism  of  the 
streets  on  the  long  walk  home. 

Of  the  high-masters  since    the    foundation    the 
names  are  extant  and  generally  the  dates  of  their 
tenure.     Of  many  no  more  than  this,  and  of  most  very 
little  more.     As  all  boys  were  received    absolutely 
without  fee  numbers  were  of  course  hmited  by  the 
endowment :    but  though  the  value  of  the  school 
properties  for  many  years  continued  to  grow  the 
school  did  not  expand  to  a  corresponding  degree. 
In  1825  a  Parliamentary  Commission  reported  that 
"  the  present  receipts  of  this  charity  greatly  exceed 
its  disbursements  "  ;    a  fact  which  speaks  for  itself. 
Several  of   the  masters   seem  to   have  been  men  of 
distinction  in  scholarship  and  some  grip  upon    the 
imagination   of   their   pupils.     De   Quincey's   high- 
master,  the  Rev.  Charles  Lawson,  is  an  example,  in 
spite   of   the   opium-eater's   disparaging    comment  : 
"  Pupils  of  Lawson  "  was  at  one  time  a  term  familiar 
in  the  hfe  of  the  city.     He  ruled  the  school  for  no 
less  than  forty-three  years,  after  having  been  second 
master  for  fifteen.     A  portrait  of  him  hangs  in  the 
present  high-master's  room.     A  shrewd,  kindly  face, 
not   without  humour :   something  watchful,    almost 
apprehensive,     in     the     eyes :      the     old-fashioned 
"  dominie "  of   a  time  when  boys  would  be  even 
more   boyish   than   they   are   now,   and   Solomon's 
remedy  for  "  boyishness  "  was  in  high  favour.     One 
can  readily  picture  him,  as  he  is  described,  plunging, 
cane  in  hand,  into  the  disorder  of  the  big  school- 
room, in  which,  according  to  the  universal  custom 
of  the  time,  many  classes  worked  or  rioted  together. 


Apathy,  tempered  by  spasmodic  applications  of 
the  cane,  was  characteristic  of  most  schools  in  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  :  no  doubt 
at  Manchester,  as  elsewhere,  the  study  of  "  Gramyer," 
which  Hugh  Oldham  had  commended  as  "  the  yate 
by  which  all  other  ben  learned  and  known  "  had 
degenerated  into  an  end  rather  than  a  means. 

But  this  is  a  tale  which  has  been  told  usque  ad 
nauseam  and  which  affords  too  much  occasion 
for  the  enemy  of  the  classics  to  blaspheme.  By 
degrees,  other  than  classical  studies  were  introduced  ; 
on  sufferance  at  first :  "  The  afternoons  of  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday,"  we  read,  "  are  holidays, 
and  are  devoted  to  mathematics."  Then  came 
modem  languages  and  some  provision  for  science, 
until  we  reach  the  full  curriculum  of  the  present 
school,  and  having  no  more  "  subjects  "  to  conquer, 
turn  to  the  conquest  of  "  method." 

It  was  on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Walker  to 
the  high-mastership  in  1859  that  the  new  birth  of 
the  school  took  place.  The  influence  of  his  per- 
sonality in  Manchester  was  so  great  that  he  was 
able  to  carry  through,  despite  bitter  opposition, 
changes  which  transformed  a  small  school  with 
an  insufficient  income  into  one  of  900  boys  with 
enough,  if  no  more  than  enough,  for  its  needs. 
The  free  education  provided  by  the  foundation 
was  piously  respected,  the  whole  of  the  endowment, 
some  ;f3000  a  year,  being,  then  as  now,  devoted  to 
the  provision  of  free  places  :  but  the  school  was  also 
thrown  open  to  paying  scholars.  The  strong  Non- 
conformist element  in  the  city  was  conciliated  by 
a  share  of  the  seats  on  the  governing  body  of  the 
school,  and  money  for  much-needed  new  buildings  was 
obtained  through  Mr.  Walker's  personal  influence 
with  wealthy  members  of  the  community. 

When  Mr.  Walker  left  Manchester  for  St.  Paul's 
the  school  continued  to  prosper  and  to  maintain  its 
members  under  his  successor,  Mr.  Dill,  afterwards  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  Queen's  CoUege,  Belfast.  The  rise 
of  new  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  caused  some 
diminution  in  numbers  and  some  deficiency  in  income  : 
the  number  of  boys  dropped  to  about  750.  Now,  how- 
ever, there  are  nearly  900  in  the  senior  school  while 
the  incorporation  of  two  junior  schools,  one  in  the 
southem,  one  in  the  northern  suburbs  of  Man- 
chester, raises  the  total  number  of  scholars  to  over 
1 100.  To  Mr.  Glazebrook's  short  high-mastership 
we  owe  our  school  cap,  our  song-book  and  the 
institution  of  school  singing  under  the  inspiring 
tuition  of  Dr.  Farmer,  as  also  the  form  of  our  present 
school-list  or  "  Owl-book,"  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
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"  Harrow  mark-reducer  "  with  all  that  it  implies. 
Under  Mr.  King,  now  headmaster  of  Bedford,  the 
school  for  the  first  time  achieved  a  playing-field  of 
its  own  :  an  inestimable  boon. 

To  Mr.  Paton,  our  present  high-master,  the  school 
already  owes  much  :  more  than  it  is  possible  here  to 
set  down  :  for  his  sympathy  and  enthusiastic  devotion 
have  penetrated  throughout  the  life  of  our  community. 
But  on  a  superficial  view  the  development  is  most 
strikingly  noticeable  in  connection  with  the  open-air 
activities  of  the  school.  The  original  playing-field 
has  been  enlarged — by  the  spade-work  of  the  boys 
themselves  —  and  supplementary  fields  obtained. 
During  the  appropriate  season  we  now  carry  on 
simultaneously  Lacrosse  (this  is  the  game  in  which  the 
Grammar  School  has  hitherto  attained  most  dis- 
tinction). Association  football  and  Rugby  football. 
The  last  is  still  a  young  club  but,  thanks  to  the  great 
energy  of  its  promoters,  it  has  already  attained  to 
such  popularity  and  success  as  almost  to  threaten 
the  supremacy  of  the  older  game.  There  is  a 
thriving  Harrier's  Club,  also  a  new  institution. 
In  summer  cricket  reigns  alone,  except  for  the 
Rowing  Club,  who  are  growing  in  numbers  and 
keenness,  and  have  already,  through  their  old 
members,  brought  about  the  estabhshment  of  a  similar 
club  in  Manchester  University.  They  practise 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  famous  ship-canal,  and 
the  dodging  of  barges  and  launches,  together  with 
the  terrors  of  an  upset,  which  in  this  case  go  far 
beyond  the  mere  wetting  involved,  should  at  any 
rate  foster  good  watermanship. 

Athletic  sports  are  held  in  the  early  spring  :  the 
entries  are  very  numerous  (it  takes  more  than  a  week 
to  get  through  the  preliminary  heats)  and  there  are 
no  "  pots  "to  be  won.  In  this,  as  in  the  games,  the 
school  falls  into  divisions,  upper,  middle  and  lower, 
and  the  form  in  each  division  which  wins  most  marks 
gains  a  trophy  to  adorn  the  form-room  for  the 
ensuing  year.  All  this,  together  with  numerous 
school  "  societies  " — from  philosophical  to  philatehc 
— helps  to  cultivate  the  social  side  of  school  hfe. 
An  old  Mancunian,  writing  of  the  Grammar  School 
as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  says  :  "  Outside  the  school- 
room they  [the  boys]  were  mere  separate  atoms  in 
the  boy-population  of  the  city  "  ;  and  he  goes  on  to 
say  :  "  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  school 
life  of  the  Grammar  School  is,  in  this  respect,  now 
much  better  organised." 

A  good  deal  has  so  far  been  said  of  play,  little 
of  serious  studies ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  claimed 
that  the  success  of  the  school  on   the   intellectual 


side  has  for  some  time  past   been   generally   recog- 
nised.    It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  as  the  range 
of  subjects  has  widened  a  record  of    "  all-round  " 
success  has   been    maintained.      The    school's    en- 
vironment  has   this   advantage :    it   is   inimical   to 
stagnation.      Life,  movement,  noise   are   all   about 
us,  and,  with   due   hmitations,  among  us.     We  are 
kept  in  touch  with  all  sane  movements  in  the  edu- 
cational world,  and  so  far  as  possible,  by  lectures  and 
addresses,  with  interests  outside  the  world  of  educa- 
tion.    No  one  can  take  part  in  the  hfe  of  the  school 
without  being  conscious  of  growth  and  development. 
Further,  it  is  a  democratic  school.     Nowhere  probably 
is  "  the  educational  ladder  "  more  of  a  reality  than 
in    the    educational    organisation    of    Manchester. 
From   the  excellent  elementary  schools  of  the  city 
there  come  every  year  into  the  Grammar  School  half 
the  total  number  of  scholars  elected  on  the  founda- 
tion (there  are  i6o  in  all)  there  to  mingle  with  boys 
from   more   cultivated  homes,   learning   to   be   less 
"  roughe  in  speeche  "  and  more  "  friendly  in  doing  "' 
while  their  climbing  spirit  helps  to  infuse  an  energetic: 
tone  into  the  work  of  those  with  whom  they  are 
associated.      To    such   boys   academic    distinction 
comes  easily.      It  is  a  greater  triumph  when   they 
attain   the    best   qualities   of    the   English    pubhc 
school   type.     The    Hugh  Oldham   Lad's  Club,  in 
one  of  the  poorest  districts  of  the  city,  serves  both 
to  honour  the  memory  of  the  founder  of  our  school 
and   to   prove  an  active   sympathy  on  the  part   of 
Grammar  School  boys  for  those  whose  opportunities 
are  less  than  their  own. 


Efforts  are  being  made  in  various  ways  to  af&liafe 
the  work  of  the  public  libraries  more  closely  to  the 
educational  system  of  the  country.  But  at  present 
no  share  has  been  taken  in  this  endeavour  by  the 
British  Museum  Library,  which  may  naturally  be 
expected  to  aid  in  every  possible  way  the  student 
engaged  upon  advanced  research.  There  is  no  alter- 
native for  any  one  in  the  country  to  a  visit  to  London 
for  reference  to  a  book  in  the  national  repository. 
But  in  the  United  States  a  book  in  the  library  of  Congress 
at  Washington  could  be  obtained  at  the  local  library. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  clearly  understood  that  use  is 
only  to  be  made  of  the  central  library  in  exceptional 
instances.  The  staff  of  the  Congress  Library  has  been 
ready  to  compile  bibliographical  lists  upon  specific 
subjects  in  response  to  the  individual  requirements  of 
students,  but  the  demand  from  scholars  in  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  has  been  so  great  that  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  curtail  this  privilege  ;  though  the 
librarian  of  Congress  is  still  ready  to  respond  to  the 
requests  made  through  the  librarian  of  the  university 
or  other  educational  institution. 
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Weak  Spots  in  our  Public 
Schools 

By  "CEdipus" 

Of  late  years  there  have  not  been  wanting  signs  that 
the  general  public  has  begun  to  lose  confidence  in  our 
public  schools.  Parents  are  at  the  present  moment 
rather  vaguely  dissatisfied,  and  the  feeling  shows  itself 
in  attacks  in  the  newspapers  either  upon  the  feeding  of 
the  boys  or  on  the  nature  of  the  subjects  taught  in 
the  schools — two  points  which  obviously  invite  criti- 
cism. We  masters  feel  that  these  strictures  are  in  the 
majority  of  cases  undeserved,  and  are  perhaps  inclined 
to  pooh-pooh  the  letters  from  indignant  parents  which 
appear  from  time  to  time  at  the  end  of  the  holidays. 
Nevertheless,  after  fifteen  years'  experience  of  public 
schools  and  numerous  conversations  with  able  men 
at  famous  educational  institutions  unknown  to  me 
except  by  name,  the  conviction  has  gradually  forced 
itself  home  that  the  parental  outcry,  though  hitherto 
directed  into  wrong  channels,  is  very  far  from  being 
a  groundless  complaint.  Parents  are  justifiably  dis- 
satisfied with  the  products  of  our  system — the  results 
we  give  them  for  their  money.     How  often  one  hears 

it  said  :    "  Well,  my  boy  has  been  at  X for  five  or 

six  years  ;  he's  left  it  knowing  nothing,  and  is  a  nuisance 
to  every  one  in  the  house."  The  man  says,  in  other 
words,  "  You've  made  my  son  a  spoilt  young  cub." 
Now  I  feel  very  strongly  that  a  large  number  of  boys 
leave  our  best  schools  every  year  of  whom  this  remark 
is  literally  and  absolutely  true — boys,  too,  who,  when 
they  first  went  to  school,  might  have  been  fairly  described 
as  promising  material. 

Outside  critics  put  down  these  failures  to  the  cult 
of  athletics,  the  futility  of  teaching  the  classics,  or  the 
futility  of  teaching  modern  subjects  instead  of  the 
classics — each  according  to  his  special  fad.  Head- 
masters always  talk  as  if  their  scholars  were  perfect. 
They  take  good  care  not  to  find  out  their  failings,  and 
at  their  conferences  airily  spend  the  time  discussing 
such  innocuous  subjects  as  the  pronunciation  of  Latin 
or  the  place  of  shorthand  in  the  curriculum  of  schools. 
I  suggest  that  a  more  useful  discussion  might  deal 
with  the  spoiling  of  boys'  characters,  and  I  propose  to 
show  in  what  ways  many  have  been  spoilt. 

And  first  I  would  say  that  such  failures  as  I  have 
noted  have  not  been  due  to  any  of  the  causes  mentioned 
above.  Athletics  have  lost  their  novelty,  and  if  boys 
are  still  keen  on  them  it  is  something  to  rejoice  over, 
for  nowadays  the  besetting  sin  of  the  average  boy  is 
that  he  is  keen  on  nothing  ;  he  is  "  fed  up  "  with  every- 
thing. "  Vacuous,  dull  and  stolid,"  I  believe  Mr.  Ford 
once  styled  him,  and  he  was  not  far  wrong.  The 
■question  of  Classics  v.  Modernism,  again,  is  rather 
merged  in  the  wider  question  of  Work  v.  No  Work. 
Many  masters  to-day  would  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  if 
they  could  only  get  their  form  to  do  any  work  of  any 


sort.  The  fact  is  that  our  schools  are  suffering  from 
four  great  evils : 

(i)  The  lack  of  discipline  and  coercive  machinery. 

(2)  The  desire  of  the  masters  to  be  popular. 

{3)  The  toleration  of  effeminacy. 

(4)  The  partial  failure  of  the  prefect  system. 

To  deal  first  in  detail  with  the  lack  of  discipline  and 
the  want  of  effective  machinery  to  make  a  lazy  boy 
work.  We  are  no  doubt  to  some  extent  the  victims 
of  circumstances.  The  intense  competition  existing 
amongst  the  various  schools  has  caused  many  of  them 
to  be  short  of  boys,  and  headmasters,  fearing  that  they 
will  be  judged  by  the  test  of  "  numbers  up  or  down," 
are  desperately  anxious  not  to  lose  a  boy  ;  everything 
must  be  represented  as  perfect,  lest  the  parent  should 
grow  anxious  and  remove  his  son.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  modern  thought  tends  to  produce  men  whose 
easy  tolerance  can  see  a  silver,  if  not  a  golden,  lining 
in  every  cloud,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  regular 
system  of  hoodwinking  the  parent  has  come  into  vogue. 
The  writer  may,  perhaps,  have  been  unfortunate,  but 
as  a  fact  he  has  never  yet  written  a  bad  report  of  a  boy 
without  being  asked  by  his  "  head  "  to  amend  it  before 
it  went  out.  Is  it  altogether  wonderful  that  parents, 
who  have  been  fed  for  years  on  "  goods  "  and  "  excel- 
lents,"  are  annoyed  when  at  the  age  of  nineteen  their  son 
is  "  ploughed  "  for  some  quite  ordinary  examination  ? 

Again,  we  have  in  most  schools  practically  abolished 
the  cane,  and  are  supposed  to  be  ruling  by  moral  suasion. 
Yet  note  this  strange  anomaly,  that  whereas  the  assist- 
ant master  is  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  cane,  the 
prefect,  an  untrained  youngster  still  in  his  teens, 
may  cane  to  his  heart's  content !  Why  ?  Because  a 
head  finds  it  safer  to  refuse  permission  to  an  assistant 
master  than  to  an  influential  boy,  and  because  he 
knows  also  that  the  victim  may  quite  possibly  write 
to  his  parents  and  complain  of  a  master's  chastisement, 
but  will  know  better  than  to  lodge  any  complaint 
against  another  boy.  And  so,  ignoring  the  prefect's 
powers,  we  fall  back  on  the  convenient  fiction  that 
boys  can  be  better  induced  to  work  and  behave  them- 
selves by  a  friendly  talk  than  by  the  cane.  Now  I 
should  be  the  last  to  deny  that  a  friendly  talk  with  a 
big  boy  has  often  done  a  world  of  good,  where  a  caning 
would  probably  have  done  none  at  all ;  though  I  doubt 
whether  it  ever  does  good  unless  you  have  a  personal 
liking  for  the  boy.  But  how  about  the  boy  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen  and  a  half  ?  He  is  the  person  who 
suffers  by  the  present  system.  Smith  minor  may  listen 
to  your  "  pie  jaw  "  with  attention  and  may  even  feel 
very  contrite  at  the  time,  but  the  effect  wears  off  very 
rapidly  at  that  age  ;  the  brand  must  be  snatched  from 
the  burning  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  kindness  and 
fear,  and,  this  latter  ingredient  being  npwadays  too 
often  omitted,  Smith  minor  proceeds  upon  his  downward 
career. 

Many  parents  send  their  boys  to  school  with  definite 
instructions  that  they  are  on  no  account  to  be  caned. 
This  is  shocking  luck  on  the  boy.  He  practically  does 
everything  that  he  likes  and  nothing  that  he  dislikes 
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for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  then  is  expected  to  turn 
out  an  amiable  youth  !  What  he  actually  does  do  is 
to  become  a  confirmed  "  slacker,"  and  he  makes  those 
around  him  slack  as  well ;  he  leavens  the  lump  in  the 
wrong  way. 

Side  by  side  with  the  already  tottering  discipline, 
and  in  fact  largely  the  cause  of  it,  has  grown  up  the 
yearning  of  the  present-day  master  for  popularity. 
From  the  head  downwards  popularity  is  the  breath 
of  the  pedagogic  nostril  ;  all  preach  the  necessity  for 
"  tact,"  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  practise 
what  they  preach,  for  it  is  certainly  safer  to  confine 
one's  resistance  to  vice  to  the  generalities  of  a  Spartan 
harangue  in  the  pulpit,  rather  than  to  put  one's  theories 
into  practice  when  dealing  face  to  face  with  a  refrac- 
tory member  of  the  First  XV.  So,  bold  in  our  pulpit 
valour,  we  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  Eli  on  a  Sunday, 
and  pose  as  a  very  Elijah  in  the  chapel,  but  our  method 
of  dealing  with  Smith  major  in  the  sulks  is  to  invite 
him  to  breakfast  or  to  lunch  !  Here,  at  least,  he  may 
be  trusted  to  smile  sweetly  and  play  up  to  our  atten- 
tions, and  we  can  go  off  afterwards  to  the  golf  links 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  other  side  of  his  cha- 
racter will  reveal  itself  in  localities  of  which  it  will  be 
"  tactful  "  of  us  to  keep  clear. 

The  fact  is  that  to  be  an  efficient  master  and  to  be 
also  popular  is  no  doubt  given  to  a  few  men — the  pick 
of  the  profession  ;  but  it  is  not  given  to  the  majority, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that  a 
boy  was  better  off  under  the  ngime  of  the  old-fashioned 
master,  whom  he  regarded  as  an  enemy  but  who  made 
him  work  and  taught  him  to  obey,  than  he  is  under 
the  present  system  of  friendly  or  tactful  relations  so 
far  as  they  concern  the  average  master  and  the  average 
boy. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  institution  of 
cadet  corps  would  have  done  something  to  strengthen 
school  discipline.  Unfortunately,  the  very  reverse  is 
the  case.  Their  voluntary  nature  is  against  it.  They, 
too,  are  judged  to  a  great  extent  by  their  numbers,  and 
nobody  knows  better  than  the  CO.  that,  if  he  falls  foul 
of  any  influential  boy  and  the  latter  resigns,  others 
will  follow  his  example  and  the  corps  will  be  "  going 
down."  The  boy  knows  this  as  well  as  the  master,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  the  result.  I  have  known  of 
an  VIII.  who  did  as  much  smoking  as  shooting  every 
time  they  went  to  the  range  ;  it  was  an  open  secret 
throughout  the  school,  and  yet  no  one  was  ever  caught ! 
Indeed,  it  was  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  shooting 
flourished  because  of  the  smoking,  and  that  this  was 
essentially  a  case  requiring  the  application  of  tact. 
I  yield  to  none  in  my  desire  that  boys  should  be  trained 
to  defend  their  country,  but  the  moral  is  that  this 
training  should  form  part  of  the  compulsory  curriculum 
just  as  much  as  games  and  "  gym." 

To  come  to  the  third  evil,  the  toleration  of  effeminacy. 
In  conversation  the  other  day  with  an  old  English 
International,  I  was  assured  that  in  his  schoolboy  days, 
after  the  great  football  match  of  the  year  was  over,  it 
was  customary  for  the  two  sides  to  throw  away  the  ball, 


form  up  in  two  opposing  lines,  and  proceed  to  hack  one 
another's  shins  for  three  minutes  by  the  watch  !  How 
many  schools  could  produce  fifteen  boys  to  stand  up 
to  such  punishment  now  ?  It  may  be  said  that  this 
was  sheer  barbarism  ;  yet  these  barbarians  would  have 
proved  tough  antagonists  if  fighting  against  an  invading 
foe,  and  in  any  case  it  seems  likely  that  we  have  now- 
gone  too  far  the  other  way. 

Contrast  the  arrival  of  a  new  boy  nowadays  at  a 
public  school  with  the  style  of  his  advent  thirty  years 
ago.  In  those  days  he  at  once  sallied  forth  into  the 
playground.  There  was  nowhere  else  for  him  to  go — 
and  it  was  long  odds  that  before  the  day  was  out  he 
had  either  figured  as  the  hero  of  a  fight  or  at  least 
become  the  recipient  of  a  "  licking."  To-day  not  one 
boy  in  a  hundred  has  ever  seen  a  fight.  The  contest 
between  Tom  Brown  and  Flashman  is  to  him  but  a 
dim  tradition  of  a  fabulous  age.  His  own  experiences 
would  lead  him  to  doubt  that  such  things  ever  happened 
outside  a  book. 

Beginning  life  at  a  "  preparatory,"  where,  whatever 
else  he  may  learn,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  he  will  not 
be  taught  to  rough  it,  he  proceeds  in  due  course  to  his 
public  school,  and  there,  when  it  would  be  everything 
if  some  of  his  smug  self-satisfaction  were  knocked  out 
of  him  by  his  fellows,  he  is  handed  over  instead  to  the 
loving  care  of  a  "  matron,"  and  within  the  safe  sanctity 
of  her  boudoir  he  is  petted  and  molly-coddled  rather 
more  than  was  the  case  before  he  arrived.  Matrons 
nowadays  are  often  ladies,  and,  being  treated  as  any- 
thing else  rather  than  that  by  the  house-masters'  wives 
and  denied  all  intercourse  with  their  families,  it  is  not 
strange  that  some  of  them  should,  if  they  cannot  get 
hold  of  the  house-tutor,  seek  the  gratification  of  the'r 
social  instincts  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  boys. 
They  pet  the  small  ones  and  flirt  with  the  bigger  ones, 
sometimes  encouraging  them  to  stay  out  of  school  with 
imaginary  headaches  and  minor  ailments.  Bridge 
parties  between  the  matrons  and  bigger  boys  are  not 
unknown,  and  I  have  come  across  one  instance  of  a 
matron  marrying  a  recent  Old  Boy. 

In  this  matter,  too,  we  are  partly  the  victims  of 
circumstances.  Many  boys  are  sent  to  public  schools 
to-day  who  would  formerly  have  been  kept  at  home 
as  being  too  delicate.  The  schools  try  to  cater  for 
them,  but  their  presence  lowers  the  standard  of  hardi- 
hood all  round  them  and  creates  a  more  effeminate 
atmosphere.  Such  boys,  having  for  the  most  part  little 
aptitude  for  games,  tend,  not  without  aid  from  the 
matron,  to  develop  into  very  effective  fops,  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  you  find  half  your  house  more 
concerned  with  keeping  abreast  of  the  latest  fashion  in 
collars  or  waistcoats  than  in  cultivating  a  Rugby  tackle 
or  a  soccer  charge.  Indeed,  I  question  whether  the 
cubicles  of  the  next  generation  will  be  considered  at  all 
en  t'cgle  unless  they  contain  at  least  one  scent-bottle 
and  a  pot  of  hair-oil  or  pomade.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  papers,  a  notice  dealing  with  brown  boots,  &c., 
has  recently  been  posted  in  one  of  our  leading  schools, 
and  dress  regulations  of  some  sort  are  needed  in  almost 
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all ;  the  proof  of  their  necessity  being  seen  in  the 
nauseous  get-up  of  these  young  exquisites  when  they 
depart  in  state  at  the  end  of  the  term.  Many  of  these 
costumes  have  been  a  matter  of  much  solemn  cogita- 
tion for  weeks  before  they  are  revealed  to  the  admiring 
porters  at  the  station. 

To  this  effeminacy  football  forms  at  present  the  only 
antidote,  and  here,  most  unfortunately,  the  Rugby 
developments  are  said  to  tend  towards  the  elimination 
of  falling  on  a  rush,  while  soccer  seems  to  be  doing 
away  with  the  heavy  charge.  Indeed,  it  will  soon  be 
possible  for  a  modern  Acersecomes  to  play  the  latter 
game  without  any  serious  disturbance  to  the  sacred 
parting  of  his  hair. 

There  remains  our  much-lauded  prefect  system.  Is 
it  really  a  success  as  it  is  worked  to-day  ?  My  im- 
pression is  that  it  may  be  here  and  there  under  an 
unusually  good  head,  but  that  there  are  many  obvious 
dangers  connected  with  it  to  which  the  average  master 
seems  actually  or  tactfully  blind. 

When  the  system  was  first  started  one  can  quite 
imagine  that  it  appealed  strongly  to  the  better  instincts 
of  the  better  type  of  boy,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  heads  who  started  it  in  each  school  could  begin 
by  picking  out  a  certain  number  of  big  boys  in  whom 
they  already  had  confidence.  Men  of  judgment  no 
doubt  thus  provided  themselves  with  efficient  and  use- 
ful lieutenants.  They  were  not  at  that  time  obsessed 
by  any  questions  of  seniority  ;  their  head  prefects 
were  chosen  for  tried  merit.  We  are  not  always  so 
happily  placed.  To  fill  up  the  number  of  our  house- 
prefects  we  have  to  put  in  some  youngsters  whose 
characters  are  not  yet  formed.  Suppose  one  of  these, 
having  proved  a  failure,  comes  back  for  his  last  year 
as  the  senior  boy  in  the  house.  The  house-master  is 
in  a  dilemma.  If  he  passes  him  over,  the  discarded  one 
is  almost  sure  to  try  and  set  the  house  against  his 
successor,  and  is  only  too  likely  to  succeed,  because 
very  few  boys  are  capable  of  seeing  these  things  as  we 
do,  and  their  verdict  is  almost  sure  to  be  that  it  is 

"  hard    luck    on    old   X ."     If    the  house-master 

decides  not  to  pass  old  X over,  he  now  has  to  trust 

him,  though  his  opinion  is  that  he  is  not  to  be  trusted  ; 
for  trust  is  the  essence  of  the  system.  Without  it  the 
whole  thing  is  a  farce,  and  boys  are  quick  to  realise  this. 
Now  it  is  no  light  thing  to  entrust  a  dubious  boy  with 
the  charge  of  a  house,  and  more  especially  of  a  dormi- 
tory ;   and  the  fact  is  that  in  such  cases  the  only  thing 

is  to  get  rid  of  X ,  an  awkward  business  at  all 

times,  and  in  this  case,  I  think,  rather  hard  on  the  boy, 
who  is  possibly  not  bad  but  only  weak,  and  on  that 
account  impossible  as  a  head  prefect. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  time  has  gone 
on  abuses  have  grown  up  with  the  system.  It  has 
naturally  occurred  to  the  baser  sort  that  this  "  trusting  " 
gives  them  great  opportunities  if  they  chose  to  abuse  it, 
and  if  one  "  rotter  "  once  sets  the  fashion  of  doing  so — 
well,  it  takes  an  unusually  good  and  an  unusually 
strong  boy  to  set  things  right  again  ;  and  it  is  safe  to 
affirm  that  his  school  life  will  be  a  misery  to  him.     Pre- 


fects have  in  the  past  abused  the  trust  that  is  reposed 
in  them,  and  the  same  thing  must  be  expected  to  recur 
in  the  future. 

Once  more,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  making  a  boy  a 
prefect  really  increases  his  power  for  good  in  a  house. 
The  smaller  fry  are  then  inclined  to  regard  him  as  a 
sort  of  under-master,  with  the  result  that  he  has  often 
less  influence  with  them  as  a  prefect  than  he  formerly 
had  when  he  spontaneously  blurted  out  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  moment  as  a  free  lance.  Just  as  with  us 
a  parson's  dictum  sometimes  has  less  weight  than  that 
of  a  layman,  because  we  regard  it  as  part  of  his  job, 
so  it  is  with  schoolboys  and  their  prefects. 

From  the  point  of  view,  also,  of  the  prefect  himself 
there  is  much  to  be  said  against  the  system.  It  entails 
a  very  great  responsibility  if  he  takes  it  seriously,  even 
supposing  that  the  rest  of  the  house  are  fairly  amenable. 
If,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  happens  to  be  working  for 
some  important  examination,  it  is,  I  am  sure,  a  serious 
handicap  to  his  chance  of  success. 

I  shall  be  told  against  this  that  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility is  making  a  man  of  him.  So,  no  doubt,  it  is — 
a  man  or  a  knave  ;  but  why  not  let  him  have  a  year  or 
two  longer  as  a  boy  ?  Is  there  any  great  object  in 
hustling  him  into  manhood  before  his  time  ?  I  believe 
this  sort  of  manhood  as  often  as  not  takes  the  form  of 
airs  and  graces  with  very  little  behind  them.  No  doubt 
many  head  prefects  do  make  some  effort  to  rise  to  the 
occasion,  but  the  great  majority  never  reach  that  giddy 
height,  and  they  take  their  promotion  very  much  as  a 
matter  of  course — being,  perhaps,  more  concerned  with 
the  privileges  attached  to  the  posts  (for,  in  accordance 
with  our  tactful  principles,  we  have  stupidly  tried  to 
bribe  our  prefects  to  be  good  boys  with  paltry  privi- 
leges) rather  than  with  the  duties  that  they  are  expected 
to  perform.  They  are  certainly  much  more  awkward 
people  for  a  master  to  deal  with  than  they  were  before 
they  assumed  their  role  of  office,  and  I  am  afraid  I  have 
been  driven  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that,  whereas 
a  boy  is  a  delightful  individual,  a  boy-man  or  man-boy 
most  certainly  has  his  drawbacks,  and  very  decided 
ones  they  are. 


Educational  Programme  of  the  British  Association. 
— The  British  Association  will  meet  this  year  at  Dublin 
from  Wednesday,  September  2,  to  Wednesdaj',  September 
9,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Francis  Darwin,  F.R.S. 
The  scientific  business  of  the  Association  will  be  carried 
on  in  eleven  separate  sections,  one  of  which  is  the  Section 
of  Educational  Science.  The  president  of  this  section  is 
Professor  L.  C.  Miall,  F.R.S.,  and  the  vice-presidents  are 
Sir  Philip  Magnus,  M.P.,  Dr.  A.  Traill,  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  Delany,  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  F.R.S. 

Inquiries  relating  to  the  work  of  the  Education  Section 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  D.  Eggar,  Eton  College, 
Windsor  ;  Mr.  Hugh  Richardson,  Bootham  School,  York  ; 
or  to  Mr.  R.  A.  Gregory"'(Recorder) ,  39  Blenheim  Road, 
Bedford  Park,  London,  W. 
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Correspondence 

Shakespeare  in  London  " 


(( 


To  the  Editor  of  School. 
,  ■'  Dear  Sir, — Being  a  teacher,  I  am  therefore  a  learner, 
and  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  the  Middle 
Temple  Library,  for  his  interesting  letter  about  that  part 
of  my  article  which  dealt  with  Middle  Temple  Hall.  I 
gratefully  acknowledge  his  corrections,  but  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  I  did  not,  out  of  my  own  imagination, 
invent  the  "  fables  "  concerning  Queen  Elizabeth  dining 
with  Drake  and  Raleigh  in  the  Hall,  nor  the  date  of  the 
floor.  These  "  facts  "  were  given  to  me  by  a  member  of 
the  Inn  and  I  regarded  them  as  reliable. 

With  regard  to  the  entry  in  Manningham's  Diary  and 
its  reference  to  Shakespeare's  play  of  Twelfth  Night,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Loftie  says,  "  There  cannot  be  any  kind  of  doubt 
that  Shakespeare's  play  is  referred  to,"  and  Mr.  Halliwell- 
Phillipps  says  distinctly  that  it  was  this  play  that  was 
given  on  February  2,  1601-2.  The  previous  performance 
on  January  5  was,  as  likely  as  not,  in  the  nature  of  a 
"  dress  rehearsal  "  and  therefore  the  statement  that  the 
first  performance  of  Twelfth  Night  was  given  in  Middle 
Temple  Hall  is  probably  not  so  very  far  from  the  truth 
after  all. 

Finally,  Mr.  Hutchinson  says,  "  it  was  played  probably 
by  the  members  and  not  by  professional  actors  at  all," 
but  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  says,  "  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  comedy  was  performed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
servants,  and  very  little  that  Shakespeare  himself  was  one 
of  the  actors  who  were  engaged." 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ernest  Young. 

Lower  School  of  John  Lyon, 
Harrcwt, 

May  7,   1908. 


The  Esperanto  Controversy 

I 

By  Alfred  E.  Wackrill 

In  School  for  April,  C.  S.  Bremner  has  an  article  advo- 
cating English  as  the  international  language  of  the 
future,  and  vituperating  artificial  languages  generally 
and  Esperanto  in  particular.  I  propose  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  some  of  the  writer's  arguments  under  both 
of  these  heads. 

If  we  are  ever  to  arrive  at  the  actual  recognition  of 
one  language  as  the  international  medium,  this  result 
must  be  effected  either  by  the  conscious  consent  of  the 
parties  concerned  or  by  the  superior  force  of  one  language 
which  can  push  its  way  by  virtue  of  the  advantages 
which  it  can  offer  to  the  world. 

It  is  far  from  likely  that  the  French  nation,  for 
instance,  will  ever  deliberately  decide,  even  in  principle, 
that  English  is  to  take  the  international  role,  so   long 


as  the  French  language  is  above  ground.  Picture  to 
yourself  the  pitch  of  insanity  at  which  our  friends  across 
the  Channel  would  have  to  arrive  before  they  could 
gratuitously  hand  over  to  us  the  prestige  which  such 
a  decision  would  involve,  and  the  commercial  gain  which 
would  accrue  to  us  from  the  fact  that  our  mother  tongue 
would  have  universal  currency,  while  theirs  would  be 
an  outside  language.  Fill  in  the  rest  of  the  picture  for 
yourself  and  ask  yourself  candidly  how  long,  at  its 
present  rate  of  ethical  progress,  the  world  will  take  to 
gain  the  degree  of  magnanimity  necessary  to  induce  the 
great  nations  to  make  so  great  a  renunciation  in  favour 
of  one  of  their  number,  or  even  in  favour  of  the  least 
significant  of  the  nations. 

English,  then,  if  it  is  to  take  this  role,  must  conquer 
the  world  by  the  persuasive  power  of  its  superior  advant- 
ages. And  where  are  we  to  look  for  these  ?  Certainly 
not  in  its  orthography  (save  the  mark !),  and  not  in  its 
commercial  usefulness,  which,  though  great  in  the  past, 
does  not  keep  pace  to-day  with  the  world-competition, 
in  which  we  are  handicapped  by  our  antiquated  systems 
of  weights  and  measures.  Are  we  to  acquire  the  globe 
by  conquest  and  colonisation  ?  Heaven  save  us  from 
a  dream  of  such  criminal  and  suicidal  folly !  One 
advantage  I  believe  the  English  language  has,  though 
even  this  is  not  indisputably  proved,  that,  apart  from 
its  orthography,  it  is  less  difficult  to  learn  than  other 
great  natural  languages.  But  the  international  language 
must  be  written  as  well  as  spoken  ;  and  even  if  we  can 
conceive  it  possible  that  an  improved,  not  to  say  perfect, 
orthography  should  ever  be  introduced,  and  that  the 
world  will  be  content  to  wait  for  its  international  medium 
while  we  wrangle  over  our  spelling-book,  even  then 
English  would  be  fifty  times  more  difficult  than  a  third- 
rate  artificial  language-project.  Call  the  English  language 
what  you  like,  but  do  not  call  it  easy. 

In  the  article  under  reference,  the  possibility  is  con- 
ceded that  the  grammar  and  syntax  of  artificial  languages 
may  be  easy,  but  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  difficulty  of 
the  vocabulary  and  inflexions.  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  consider  the  inflexions  of  a  language  as  a  part  of  its 
grammar,  but  I  am  willing  to  consider  them  here  by 
themselves.  In  Esperanto  these  number  just  seventeen, 
all  told,  of  which  twelve  belong  to  the  verb  with  its  six 
participles.  These  learnt,  the  whole  of  the  accidence 
is  known,  for  there  is  not  an  "  irregular  "  of  any  sort  in 
the  language. 

I  deny  the  proposition  that  "  for  Esperanto  to  be 
easy,  you  must  know  French,  English,  German,  Russian, 
Latin,  Greek."  In  fact,  the  knowledge  of  other  languages 
is  to  some  extent  an  encumbrance  in  learning  Esperanto. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  learn  Greek,  in  order  to  learn  that 
kaj  means  and.  We  are  not  "  asked  first  to  know  six 
languages  to  make  this  seventh  easy."  We  are,  on  the 
contrary,  asked  to  learn  one  easy  language  in  order  to 
be  spared  the  labour  of  learning  six  difficult  ones ;  in 
fact,  to  reduce  our  language-task  by  at  least  99  §  per 
cent. 

It  is  not  contended  that  Esperanto  can  be  known 
without  learning  it ;    but  the  labour  of  learning  it  up 
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to  any  given  degree  of  proficiency  is  trifling  compared 
with  that  in  respect  of  any  natural  language.  Its 
vocabulary  is  exceedingly  easy  for  an  English,  French 
or  German  non-linguist,  because  most  of  the  common 
words  are  already  known  to  the  learner,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  international  radicals  have  been  selected.  As 
to  homonyms,  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  more  difficult  for 
an  Englishman  to  learn  that  kardo  in  Esperanto  stands 
for  thistle  and  not  for  cari,  than  to  learn  a  similar  fact 
in  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  German  or  Russian. 
The  easiness  of  the  Esperanto  vocabulary  of  everyday 
words  is  greatly  increased  by  various  devices,  amongst 
others  the  provision  of  facilities  for  almost  unlimited 
word- building,  enabling  the  beginner,  who  has  not  learnt 
the  accepted  word  for  a  given  idea,  readily  to  coin  a 
descriptive  word  for  immediate  use. 

If,  in  order  to  make  a  language  easy,  it  is  necessary 
to  learn  the  languages  from  which  it  has  borrowed,  then 
what  a  gigantic  task  to  learn  English  by  the  easy  method. 
As  I  look  out  of  my  \vindow,  the  first  object  I  see  is  a 
macadamised  road.  According  to  the  "  easy  "  method, 
I  must  at  once  learn  Gaelic,  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Anglo- 
Saxon,  in  order  to  make  "  macadamised  "  easy.  I  know 
a  shorter  route,  through  a  sixpenny  dictionary,  and  that 
is  the  line  of  least  resistance,  whether  for  English  or 
Esperanto. 

I  can  well  understand  why  a  person  who  knows  six 
languages  may  look  upon  an  artificial  language  in  some- 
what the  same  spirit  as  an  affluent  person  regards  a 
device  for  securing  some  domestic  economy.  He  can 
afford  to  do  without  the  economy,  and  he  cares  not 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance  to  his  less  well- 
to-do  neighbours.  From  this  class  Esperanto  has  little 
to  look  for ;  but  the  class  is  so  small,  and  generally  so 
indifferent  to  the  question,  that  its  weight  hardly  counts 
either  way.  The  linguist  who  has  spent  much  time  in 
learning  difficult  languages  is  sometimes  like  the  fox 
who  lost  his  tail  in  a  trap :  he  would  persuade  others 
to  go  and  do  likewise. 

The  enjoyment  of  original  literature  is  not  held  out 
as  a  prime  inducement  to  the  study  of  Esperanto.  The 
mission  of  Esperanto  is  to  place  within  the  reach  of 
common  men  a  simple  means  of  getting  into  touch  with 
equally  common  men  of  many  different  nations.  But, 
incidentally,  the  literature  of  Esperanto  is  making 
wonderful  progress ;  so  that,  making  due  allowance  for 
age  (say  twenty  years,  against  the  one  thousand  years 
of  English),  it  bids  fair  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
national  literatures  of  the  next  century. 

"  Just  fancy  a  man  eloquent  in  Esperanto  !  "  These 
words  contain  innuendo,  not  argument.  Those  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  "  this  dull,  lifeless  jargon," 
and  have  seen  to  what  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  it  has 
actually  stirred  large  audiences  on  countless  occasions, 
can  testifj'  that  Esperanto  is  on  exactly  the  same  footing 
as  other  languages.  If  the  audience  is  bored,  it  is  the 
bore  who  is  responsible,  not  the  language. 

"  No  mother  will  speak  Esperanto  to  her  child."  As 
if  mothers  were  accustomed  to  speak  foreign  languages 
to  their  children  !     What  English  mother  prefers  French 


to  English  in  the  family  circle.'exceptjby  way"of  educa- 
tion ?  Yet  French  is  a  useful  and  charming  language. 
Will  an  English  lover  woo  his  English  mistress  in  French  ? 
Yet,  if  his  mistress  be  French,  and  if  he  does  not  know 
French,  will  he  not"^woo  her  in  Esperanto  ?  Silly  and 
improbable  as  it  may  seem,  this  has  been  done.  The 
writer  has  been  present  when  several  men  of  the  same 
language  have  had  a  lively  altercation  in  Esperanto 
without  once  relapsing  into  their  native  idiom. 

The  writer  of  the  article  under  reference  rightly 
compares  Esperanto  to  the  squaring  of  the  circle.  This 
latter  difficult  problem  has  been  solved  by  the  practical 
methods  of  the  calculus,  and  Esperanto  has  found  the 
practical  solution  of  the  international  language  problem. 
The  "  mentcd  aberration,"  connected  with  the  attempts 
to  square  the  circle  geometrically,  seems  to  find  its 
parallel  in  the  long-out-of-date  dream  of  imposing  this 
or  that  natural  language  on  the  world  as  the  standard 
medium  of  communication. 


II 

By  W.  J.  Clark 

In  two  articles  in  ScHOOL,*  Miss  Bremner  has  attacked 
international  language  in  general  and  Esperanto  in 
particular  as  the  holder  of  the  field. 

Among  the  supporters  of  international  (neutral, 
artificial)  language,  to  name  only  a  few  among  many, 
are  the  following  distinguished  university  professors  : 
Professor  Mayor  (Latin),  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson 
(Physics),  Professor  Sims  Woodhead  (Medicine),  all  of 
Cambridge  ;  Professor  Ostwald  of  Leipzig,  a  chemist  of 
world-wide  fame ;  and  such  philological  specialists  as 
Professor  Jespersen  of  Copenhagen  and  Professor 
Beaudouin  de  Courtenay  of  St.  Petersburg. 

This  by  way  of  preliminary,  to  show  that  the  subject 
is  one  that  merits  serious  discussion.  Now  for  Miss 
Bremner. 

Her  articles  show  throughout  (i)  that  she  has  not 
grasped  the  aims  of  internationed  language,  and  con- 
sequently ignores  the  differences  of  structure  which 
must  put  it  in  a  different  class  from  any  national 
language.  This  vitiates  much  of  her  criticism,  which 
is  directed  to  setting  forth  the  merits  of  a  national 
language,  Enghsh  :  that  is,  the  criticism  is  vitiated  in 
so  far  as  she  misapplies  it  to  quite  a  different  thing, 
i.e.,  internsitional  language. 

(2)  The  articles  show  that  Miss  Bremner  does  not 
know  Esperanto,  and  is  therefore  talking  about  what 
she  does  not  understand. 

If  these  two  propositions  can  be  estabUshed,  the 
whole  of  Miss  Bremner's  criticism  falls  to  the  ground. 
Their  truth  is  writ  large  in  the  whole  of  the  articles,  so 
that  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  select  a  few  samples  in 
order  to  prove  them  up  to  the  hilt. 

(i)  Miss  Bremner's  first  article  is  devoted  to  showing 
that    the   national   language,    English,    is   superior   in 

*  "On  the  Greatest  Living  Language"  (January  1908); 
"  The  Vanity  of  Artificial  Languages  "  (April  1908). 
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many  points  to  other  national  languages.  This  she 
does  with  great  justice.  Here  is  one  of  her  arguments  : 
"  English  presents  hardly  any  difficulty  in  grammar, 
but  it  does  present  difficulty  to  the  poor  foreigner  in 
the  bewildering  choice  it  offers  him.  The  French  and 
Italian  grand,  grande,  have  to  be  translated  by  grand, 
great,  big,  large,  huge  .  .  .  which  is  to  be  taken  ?  " 

Exactly  :  Miss  Bremner  has  here  hit  upon  a  point, 
(variety  of  vocabulary  and  fine  shading  of  sense)  which 
is  a  positive  advantage  to  a  national  language  like 
English,  but  would  be  a  positive  disadvantage  to  an 
jwfernational  code  language,  whose  first  aim  and  object 
(this  must  be  insisted  on)  is  to  present  the  maximum 
of  efficiency  with  the  minimum  of  labour  in  acquisition. 
Such  a  language  does  not  aim  at  being  richer  in  vocabu- 
lary than  French  or  Italian,  or  offering  a  finer  variety 
of  gradation  in  word  sense,  and  for  a  very  good  reason. 
It  frankly  is  not  invented  as  a  substitute  for  or  an 
improvement  upon  literary  languages,  because  of  any 
supposed  shortcomings  in  national  languages  in  these 
respects.  A  man  would  be  a  lunatic  who  should  invent 
an  artificial  language  for  any  such  purpose.  The  aim 
of  an  international  language  is  to  supply  a  felt  want 
of  a  quite  different  kind,  i.e.,  to  offer  a  medium  of 
international  communication,  which  shall  be  far  easier 
to  acquire  than  any  national  language,  and  when 
acquired  shall  be  far  more  generally  current  than  any 
national  language  can  ever  hope  to  become  as  long  as 
diversity  of  race  continues  to  exist.  You  cannot  make 
the  bulk  of  workers  of  the  world  go  in  for  a  course  of 
linguistic  training,  sufficient  to  acquire  practical  mastery 
of  any  foreign  national  tongue  (with  all  its  puzzling 
idioms  and  chaos  of  forms,  depending  not  upon  logic, 
but  upon  tradition  and  upon  chance  and  arbitrary 
survival) :  and  even  if  you  could,  you  cannot  prevail 
upon  Germans,  French,  Russians,  &c.  &c.,  to  recognise 
the  language  of  one  of  their  rivals,  say  English,  as  a 
means  of  communication  as  between  themselves.  It 
would  be  asking  them  to  handicap  their  own  prestige 
and  potential  national  extension  in  favour  of  a  rival, 
and  to  this  they  will  never  consent. 

And  yet  Miss  Bremner,  at  the  end  of  an  article  devoted 
to  setting  forth  this  kind  of  considerations  in  favour  of 
English  as  a  national  language,  sums  up  in  these  words  : 
"  And  now  we  see  another  of  those  vain  and  foolish 
attempts  to  manufacture  a  language  ;  now  it  is  Es- 
peranto, formerly  it  was  Volapiik.  Such  efforts  are 
exactly  hke  making  a  clay  man ;  they  are  neither 
useful,  beautiful,  nor  necessary."  Not  a  jot  of  evidence 
is  produced  in  support  of  this  ipse  dixit.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  Miss  Bremner  has  realised  that 
international  language,  having  different  aims  from 
national  language,  cannot  be  justly  criticised  for  not 
employing  the  same  means.  She  admits  that  the 
"  bewildering  choice  "  offered  by  Enghsh  "  does  present 
difficulty  to  the  poor  foreigner"  (and  she  might  have 
added  the  same  thing  of  any  national  language,  for 
she  bases  her  claim  on  behalf  of  English  to  be  the 
international  language  on  its  superior  simplicity)  :  but 
she  fails  to  see  that  she  thereby  adduces  a  good  argument 


for  the  provision  of  a  less  "  bewildering "  means  of 
communication  between  persons  who  must  remain 
"  poor  foreigners  "  to  each  other. 

(2)  Now  for  our  second  proposition,  that  Miss  Bremner 
does  not  know  Esperanto. 

(a)  In  her  second  article*  she  states  (apparently 
quoting  M.  Novicow)  that  in  Esperanto  "  woman " 
=  bent,  and  "key"  =  efta,  and  that  these  words 
are  borrowed  from  Arabic.  She  proceeds :  "the 
word  for  '  water '  is  sibi :  why  not  acqua,  waser, 
or  something  recognisable  ? "  The  words  bent,  efta, 
and  sibi  do  not  exist  in  Esperanto,  as  a  reference  to- 
the  Esperanto  dictionary  would  have  shown  her. 
Water  =  akvo,  i.e.,  just  what  Miss  Bremner  postulates, 
only  simplified,  the  0  being  the  label  denoting  a  noun 
(simple  and  euphonic).  Woman  =  vir-in-o,  i.e.,  root 
vir-  (Latin)  +  -in-,  feminine  suffix  (cf.  bovo,  ox  ;  bovino, 
cow  ;  bovviro,  bull),  +  -0,  the  noun  ending.  Key  = 
slos-il-o ;  Uos-i  =  to  lock,  -il-  is  a  suffix  denoting  in- 
strument (cf.  raz-i,  to  shave,  razilo,  razor). 

(b)  Miss  Bremner,  discussing  the  English  verb,  says, 
"  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  language  where  verbs  are 
easy."  Therefore  she  has  not  seen  Esperanto.  She 
says  she  has  obtained  a  certificate  enabUng  her  to  teach 
French  in  the  normal  schools,  therefore  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  she  knows  enough  about  grammar  to  master  the 
Esperanto  verb  comfortably  in  ten  minutes.  As  there  are 
no  irregularities  or  exceptions  whatever,  and  every  verb 
in  the  language  is  conjugated  on  one  uniform  type,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  the  Esperanto  verb  is  not  easy. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  proofs  from  these 
articles,  but  there  is  no  need  of  further  witness.  It  is 
patent  that  Miss  Bremner  knows  nothing  about  Es- 
peranto. If  she  did,  it  would  be  incredible  that  she 
should  conclude  with  a  condemnation  of  Esperanto  an 
article  consisting  of  a  string  of  arguments  t  that  tell 
even  more  strongly  in  its  favour  than  they  do  in  favour  of 
English,  for  the  glorification  of  which  they  are  adduced. 

One  last  quotation  and  I  have  done.  Miss  Bremner 
writes :  "  The  second  great  difficulty  it  [English] 
presents  is  in  pronunciation,  and  here  indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  defend  its  extraordinary  vagaries  and  in- 
consistencies. There  are  thirteen  ways  of  sounding 
the  letter  a  :  three  for  e  .  .  .  &c.  I  do  not  propose 
to  vindicate  this  wonderful  exuberance  of  sounds ; 
my  own  impression  is  that  nothing  but  a  new  vowel 
alphabet  will  avail  anything." 

Very  good.  This  is  just  what  Esperanto  offers — an. 
absolutely  simple  and  phonetic  system  of  orthography 
and  pronunciation — one  letter,  one  sound.  The  alphabet 
and  the  values  assigned  to  the  letters  are  based  on 
admission  of  relatively  few  picked  sounds,  which  are 
common  to  most  languages,  hard  and  peculiar  sounds 
being  as  far  as  possible  eliminated.  Miss  Bremner 
reluctantly  gives  up  reform  of  English  speUing  and 
pronunciation  on  the  score  of  practical  difficulty,  and 

*  School,  April  1908,  p.  9;. 

t  Miss  Bremner's  first  article  chiefly  consisted  in  praising 
English  on  the  score  of  its  simplicity.  In  every  point  adduced 
by  her  in  illustration  of  this,  Esperanto  shows  a  far  higher 
degree  of  simplification  than  English. 
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the  same  difficulty  stands  in  the  way  of  the  simplifi- 
cation of  any  other  national  tongue.  She  thereby 
furnishes,  if  she  could  only  see  it,  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  in  favour  of  international  simplified  speech, 
which,  being  free  from  the  dead  hand  of  the  past,  starts 
ab  ovo  with  a  simple  scientific  system. 

There  are  three  main  arguments  against  the  erection 
of  any  national  language  into  a  universal  international 
one :  (i)  All  national  languages  are  too  hard  and 
irregular  in  form  and  vocabulary  for  the  "foreign" 
masses  to  learn  at  home  for  practical  use.  (2)  They 
are  mostly  too  hard  and  irregular  in  phonetics  and 
orthography.  (3)  In  any  case  international  rivalry 
will  not  admit  the  exaltation  of  any  one  competitor 
at  the  expense  of  the  others.  English  is  widespread  : 
so  is  French.  But  Russians  do  not  do  business  with 
Germans  in  English  and  never  will.  Nor  does  the 
Greek  He  down  in  French  with  the  Turk.  This  means 
that  men  \vith  widely  diffused  interests  must  learn 
several  hard  languages. 

AH  these  difficulties  are  solved  by  the  adoption  of  an 
easy,  artificially  simplified,  neutral  auxiliary  language. 

[Miss  Bremner's  reply  is  unavoidably  held  over  till  next 
number. — Ed.] 

The  Training  of  the 
Nation's  Workers 

By  E.  F.  Denton  Leech 

The  members  of  the  School  Board  of  Edinburgh  have 
placed  themselves  in  the  van  of  progressive  education 
\>y  their  open-minded  attempt  to  link  up  the  teaching 
of  the  schools  with  the  future  career  of  the  pupils. 
They  realise  that  the  training  of  the  British  youth  does 
not  cease  when  the  age  comes  for  leaving  school,  and 
that  what  is  needed  at  the  present  day  is  some  vital 
connection  between  the  instruction  of  childhood  and 
the  dawn  of  life's  work. 

Till  now  the  few  existing  apprenticeship  committees 
have  been  the  work  of  voluntary  effort,  and  their 
success  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  central  body 
^  in  London,  with  affiliated  branches.  The  Edinburgh 
educationists,  recognising  the  valuable  work  these 
bodies  are  doing,  as  well  as  the  impossibility  of  their 
covering  the  whole  ground,  desire  to  incorporate  such 
work  in  the  powerful  machinery  of  the  School  Board. 

With  this  view  they  held  a  conference  to  discuss  the 
relative  value  of  two  schemes  designed  to  aid  young 
people  in  their  choice  of  trade.  No  pains  were  spared 
to  make  the  gathering  representative.  Men  who,  as 
trustees  of  endowments,  have  for  years  past  had  expe- 
rience in  placing  out  boys  as  apprentices  ;  men  who 
had  served  their  indentures ;  employers  of  labour  as 
well  as  the  master-tradesman,  trade  unionists,  head- 
masters of  elementary  schools,  C.O.S.  workers  and 
clergy  were  present. 

Of  the  two  schemes  laid  before  the  conference,  one 


proposed  the  installation,  at  the  head  offices  of  the 
School  Board,  of  a  Bureau  of  Information.  Such  infor- 
mation is  to  be  available  for  consultation  by  parents 
and  children  as  to  the  choice  of  a  trade,  together  with 
the  conditions  of  work,  wages,  opportunities  and  pros- 
pects offered  by  the  various  ones  ;  also  a  Registry  of 
Emploj'ment  open  to  boys  and  girls  and  employers. 

The  obvious  drawback  to  this  form  is  that  families 
living  at  a  distance  would  scarcely  know  of  its  existence 
nor  understand  the  advantages,  while  there  is  the 
danger  that  such  a  bureau  might  become  merely  a 
repository  of  stereotyped  information. 

The  second  plan  was  an  amplification  of  the  first 
and  more  in  accord  with  the  pioneer  movement  in 
London,  namely,  in  addition  to  a  central  bureau 
there  should  be  small  local  committees  (of  voluntary 
workers)  attached  to  the  schools,  who  should  bring 
personal  influence  to  bear  on  parents  and  young  people, 
helping  to  form  their  opinion  and  aid  their  decisions 
about  the  future,  continuing  that  influence  and  super- 
vision for  three  or  four  years  and  thereby  ensuring 
perseverance  and  better  results  in  the  end. 

The  discussion  brought  some  very  serious  facts  to 
light,  testified  to  by  men  who  had  worked  their  way 
up  in  the  face  of  all  difficulties— facts  that  served  to 
punctuate  the  great  complexity  of  the  subject.  It  is 
advisable  that  these  be  weighed  and  pondered  over  at  a 
time  when  the  questions  of  trained  labour  and  boy- 
life  are  fermenting  in  the  public  mind  and  before  some 
other  problem  pushes  this  one  aside.  The  point  to 
which  I  allude  is  this — that  in  whatsoever  trade  the  boy 
enters  it  is  made  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  acquire 
definite  knowledge  ;  he  must  depend  on  his  own  wits 
and  sharp  eyes  "  to  pick  up "  the  technicalities, 
while  quite  unnecessary  obstacles  are  placed  in  his  path. 
That  first  year,  when  the  lad  or  girl  starts  full  of  enthu- 
siasm, with  the  keenness  of  novelty,  with  the  faculty 
of  learning  still  sharp,  proves  one  long  period  of  dis- 
illusion— they  find  themselves  learning  nothing,  while 
getting  very  small  pay  and  quickly  forgetting  the  habits 
of  industry  and  application  formed  at  school. 

Under  present  arrangements  in  "  works  "  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  teaching  ;  no  one  has  time  to  train 
learners ;  no  one  can  leave  his  own  job  to  supervise  a 
boy ;  that  is  all  left  for  the  night  school  and  continua- 
tion classes — pedagogic  at  the  best  and  following  on  a 
laborious  day  of  ten  hours. 

The  lad  meets  with  discouragement  on  all  sides. 
The  work  is  often  quite  mechanical ;  the  men  around 
him,  fearful  of  being  supplanted  by  younger  men — 
fearful  of  wages  being  brought  down  by  an  inrush  of 
young  journeymen — dissuade  the  youngster  from  press- 
ing forward.  Many  a  young  fellow  throws  up  his 
trade  after  three  or  four  j'ears  and  before  he  is 
thoroughly  trained  —  perhaps  disheartened,  perhaps 
feeling  that  he  knows  all  that  the  shop  can  teach  him. 
Rarely  is  there  a  possibility  of  passing  from  one  depart- 
ment to  others  or  seeing  the  work  as  a  whole,  all  he 
can  do  is  to  throw  up  the  work  and  trust  to  getting 
into  another  firm. 
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Is  it  not,  under  these  circumstances,  asking  more 
than  the  average  boy-nature  is  competent  to  give — 
perseverance  ?  May  not  the  "  inefhciency  "  of  which 
much  is  talked  be  the  product  of  this  absence  of  method 
in   training  the  skilled  artisan  ? 

Masters  lament  the  lack  of  responsible  men  as  foremen, 
the  scarcity  of  the  thorough,  steady,  efficient  tradesman 
(in  the  original  sense  of  that  word),  but  may  not  this 
lack  be  due  to  their  own  shortsighted  policy  ? 

It  is  usual  to  blame  our  educational  system  for  the 
fact  that  the  British  workman  is  outdistanced  by  his 
continental  fellow,  that  his  erstwhile  reputation  for 
thoroughness  and  good  work  is  on  the  wane.  Must 
the  reason  be  sought  in  the  workshop  ? 

The  same  lack  of  training  is  visible  through  all  ranks 
of  national  life,  excepting  the  "  professions."  Our 
middle-class  youth  "  pick  up  "  their  business  ;  young 
fellows  inherit  vast  wealth,  aye  and  maybe  power  over 
hundreds  of  employees,  yet  it  occurs  to  no  one  that 
such  responsibilities  demand  training. 

Times  are  past  when  such  haphazard  ways  sufficed  ; 
to-day  power  lies  with  the  trained  faculties  and  the 
active  brain,  the  need  for  training  in  every  department 
of  life  is  insistent,  be  it  high  or  humble. 


Reviews 

An  Admirable  Series 

Our  early  English  literature,  in  spite  of  the  laudable 
efforts  of  the  various  text  societies,  has  not  been  so 
systematically  explored  as  that  of  Germany  or  France, 
and  many  of  the  names  of  those  who  have  studied  it 
betray  a  foreign  origin.  This  reproach,  however, 
seems  likely  to  be  removed  in  the  near  future,  if  the 
Albion  series,  projected  by  an  influential  group  of 
American  scholars,  is  carried  out  on  the  lines  its  general 
editors  have  laid  down.  It  will  be  exhaustive  as  far 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  is  concerned  and  will  include 
the  best  portions  of  middle-English  poetry  up  to,  but  not 
including,  Chaucer.  So  far  four  volumes  have  ap- 
peared, including  the  two  books  under  review,  one 
containing  a  couple  of  Anglo-Saxon  poems  generally 
attributed  to  Cynewulf,  and  the  other  the  fairly  well- 
known  middle-English  poem  entitled  "  The  Seven 
Sages  of  Rome."  The  two  volumes  may  be  described 
as  veritable  editions  de  luxe.  They  embody  within 
their  elaborate  critical  apparatus  and  appendices  a 
wealth  of  well-sifted  information  on  the  numerous 
vexed  questions  connected  with  the  origin,  date, 
authorship  of  the  poems,  while  in  each  case  the  text 
itself  has  been  most  carefully  collected.  Professor  George 
Phihp  Krapp's  edition  of  the  Andreas  and  the  Fate 
of  the  Apostles  *  seems  to  us  quite  a  model  in  scholar- 
*  Andreas  and  the  Fate  of  the  Apostles.  Two  Anglo-Saxon 
narrative  poems.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes  and  Glossary, 
by  George  Philip  Krapp,  Lecturer  in  English  in  Columbia 
University.  (Ginn  and  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago, 
London.     Ss.  6d.) 


ship — whether  he  is  treating  of  the  romance  of  the 
so-called  Vercelli  book,  that  ancient  Anglo-Saxon 
manuscript  that  wandered  so  far  afield  as  the  cathedral 
library  of  the  old  north  Italian  town,  or  whether  he  is 
summing  up  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  paternity  of  the 
poems  themselves.  He  possesses  a  hght  pen  and  a 
true  judgment  and  his  notes  are  a  model  of  concise 
erudition.  Thanks  to  the  glossary  at  the  end,  the 
volume  may  be  described  as  self-contained  and  complete 
in  itself. 

Professor  Killis  Campbell  is  responsible  for  the 
volume  on  The  Seven  Sages  of  Rome,  *  one  of  those 
mediaeval  romances  that  originally  came  from  the  East 
and  made  the  round  of  Europe.  His  edition  is  ex- 
haustive in  every  way  except  that  it  does  not  wear  out 
the  attention  of  the  student.  The  work  is  evidently 
a  labour  of  love,  and  the  spirit  in  which  such  books 
are  composed  is  always  infectious.  Our  only  ground 
for  complaint  is  the  occasional  tone  of  squeamishness 
that  appears  to  us  out  of  place  in  a  scholar  of  mediaeval 
literature.  Thus  on  page  xcii  he  remarks  that  the 
variants  of  the  senescalcus  are  happily  few,  and  the 
same  idea  is  repeated  elsewhere.  Surely  his  subject 
should  be  to  the  scholar  what  the  human  anatomy  is 
to  the  doctor,  a  matter  not  of  morality  but  of  research. 
Besides,  the  greater  part  of  the  coarseness  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  open  and  above-board.  It  is  neither  prurient 
nor  suggestive,  and  comes  under  the  rubric  of  "  naked 
and  not  ashamed."  For  the  information  of  the  general 
lover  of  literature  we  would  add  that  The  Seven  Sages 
of  Rome  is  quite  as  readable  as  Gower.  Human 
traits  and  homely  touches  are  not  wanting  and  the 
odd  jumble  of  mediaevalism  and  classics  is  not  \vithout 
its  charm.  Moreover  the  text  is  quite  intelhgible  to 
the  ordinary  reader  when  once  he  has  mastered  the 
spelling  and  the  constantly  recurring  variants  of  well- 
known  English  words.  For  the  rest  he  can  consult 
the  glossary  at  the  end. 

In  conclusion  we  should  like  to  express  our  heartiest 
good  wishes  for  the  success  of  a  series  which,  if  it  rather 
reflects  on  the  lack  of  enterprise  of  EngUsh  universities 
and  English  scholars  this  side  of  the  water,  should 
prove  of  incalculable  service  to  our  neglected  early 
English  classics.  M.  A.  B. 


Minor  Notices 

A  School  Latin  Grammar.  By  H.  G.  Ford.  (Methuen 
and  Co.  2s.  6d.) 
It  is  a  bold  thing  to  compile  a  new  grammar  in  any 
language,  and  possibly  Latin  is  the  most  hazardous  of 
all  to  tackle,  owing  to  the  centuries  of  tradition  that 
surround  it.  But  the  attempt  had  to  be  made  ;  when  the 
protagonists  of  classical  teaching  demanded  that  the  Latin 
grammar  was  to  be  rid  of  the  useless  lumber  of  artificial 

*  The  Seven  Sages  of  Rome.  Edited  from  the  Manuscripts, 
with  Introduction,  Notes  and  Glossary,  by  Killis  Campbell, 
Adjunct-Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Texas.  (Ginn 
and  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  London.     los.  6d.) 
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irregularities,  it  was  necessary  to  produce  a  book  that 
would  definitely  lighten  the  pupil's  burden.  Mr.  Ford  has 
essayed  the  task  and  has  done  his  work  well.  His 
long  experience  of  school  teaching  has  shown  him  the 
precise  points  at  which  the  weaker  brethren  are  wont 
to  stumble,  and  he  has  laboured  to  make  the  rough  places 
plain.  The  method  he  has  adopted  is  to  winnow  what 
is  indispensable  from  what  is  less  common.  The  rarer 
uses  are  set  apart ;  in  the  Syntax  they  are  printed 
on  the  right-hand  page,  and  in  the  Accidence  they  are 
imprisoned  in  rather  forbidding,  darkly  lined  paragraphs 
printed  on  the  same  page  as  the  rest.  The  "  separate 
page  "  method  has  been  tried  before,  and  has  much  to 
recommend  it ;  as  to  the  plan  employed  in  the  Accidence, 
if  the  matter  in  question  has  to  be  included  in  the  same 
page  it  would  seem  as  if  the  old-fashioned  small  type 
would  suffice.  In  the  old  Latin  Primer  of  our  youthful 
days  we  never  learned  the  small-type  passages  on  the 
first  journey  through  the  book,  and  we  do  not  see  much 
difference  of  plan  here,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
in  Mr.  Ford's  book  the  exceptions  are  more  numerous  and 
more  discriminatory. 

In  the  treatment  of  Accidence  there  is  little  room  for 
originality,  but  the  author  has  exercised  much  care  in 
explaining  everything  difficult,  in  nomenclature  or  in  rules, 
as  he  goes  along ;  and  most  of  the  "  banned  "  peculiarities 
(of  declension  and  so  forth)  are  collected  in  an  appendix. 
We  wish  we  could  hope  that  this  will  not  be  the  best- 
thumbed  part  of  the  book,  for,  in  spite  of  ex  cathedra 
denunciations  of  irregularities,  examiners  still  insist  upon 
including  them  in  their  papers.  The  Syntax  is  commend- 
ably  simple,  Mr.  Ford  encouraging  his  pupils  to  form 
their  own  examples.  The  "  exceptions  "  somewhat  out- 
weigh the  regular  uses,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  blank 
pages  face  closely  printed  ones,  giving  a  lopsided  appearance 
to  the  book  ;  but  this  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
method  employed. 

We  feel  sure  that  schoolmasters  who  are  not  wedded  to 
old-fashioned  ideas  will  welcome  this  book.  It  is  always 
a  revolutionary  step  to  change  the  grammar  in  use  at  a 
school,  but  we  think  that  this  one  deserves  a  trial,  especially 
with  young  pupils.     We  wish  it  every  success. 

1  The  Demonstration  Schools  Record  :  being  ContrihiUions  to 
the  Study  of  Education  by  the  Department  of  Education 
in  the  University  of  Manchester.  No.  i.  Edited  by 
J.  J.  Findlay,  Sarah  Fielden  Professor  of  Education. 
(The  University  Press,  Manchester.  1908.  is.  6d. 
nett.) 

This  volume  marks  a  new  departure  in  English  educa- 
tional literature,  though  we  understand  that  a  somewhat 
similar  publication  is  being  prepared  at  Newcastle.  Owing 
to  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Fielden,  the  University  of  Man- 
chester is  able  to  maintain  an  Upper  and  a  Primary  Demon- 
stration School  in  which  teaching  is  given  and  educational 
experiments  are  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
Sarah  Fielden  Professor  of  Education,  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  students  in  training,  but  also  for  the  general 
advancement  of  educational  theory  and  practice.  It  is 
intended  to  issue  periodical  reports  of  the  work  done  in 
these  schools,  and  of  these  reports  the  work  before  us  is 
the  first  instalment.  A  good  deal  of  the  book  is  taken  up 
with  a  description  of  the  advantages  which  may  be  expected 
from    the    establishment   of   demonstration    schools.     We 


trust  that  we  are  not  ungracious  in  suggesting  that  after 
all  such  schools  must  be  justified  by  their  works.  So 
far  as  the  Fielden  Schools  are  concerned,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  their  ability  to  pass  this  test.  Some  very  interest- 
ing work  is  being  done,  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
book  is  the  account  of  the  detailed  methods  which  have 
been  employed  both  in  the  regular  teaching  in  the  schools 
and  in  the  efforts  to  foster  the  corporate  interests  of  the 
children  and  their  parents.  These  methods  are  often 
exceedingly  suggestive,  and  may  be  studied  with  advant- 
age by  those  who  do  not  accept  all  the  theories  upon 
which  they  are  based.  Thus,  for  instance,  there  is  an 
interesting  chapter  upon  the  employment  of  hand-work 
in  history  teaching  which  will  be  appreciated,  irrespective 
of  our  attitude  to  Dewy's  principle  that  children  ought  to 
be  introduced  to  the  simpler  conditions  of  earlier  genera- 
tions. A  very  valuable  scheme  of  correlation  is  that 
devised  by  Miss  Galpin,  of  the  Village  Hall  School,  Wey- 
bridge,  and  printed  in  this  book  by  her  permission.  We 
shall  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  succeeding  numbers 
of  the  Record. 

The  International  Geography.  By  Seventy  Authors.  Edited 
by  H.  R.  Mill.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  Complete  in 
one  vol.,  155.  ;  or  in  seven  sections,  varying  in  price 
from  IS.  to  IS.  6d.) 
Dr.  Mill  is  an  acknowledged  authority  on  this  subject, 
and  any  book  brought  out  under  his  guidance  is  certain 
to  be  as  good  as  it  is  possible  to  produce.  The  present 
publication  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  details  have 
all  been  gathered  together  by  people  who  have  special 
knowledge  of  the  countries  of  which  they  write,  so  that 
the  descriptions  of  the  various  lands  and  peoples  possess 
an  authority  that  is  too  often  lacking  in  manuals  of  the 
kind.  The  volumes  contain  an  abundance  of  small  scale 
maps,  particulars  of  the  different  national  flags,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  statistical  information  concerning  trade, 
population  and  the  like.  We  fear  it  will  be  an  expensive 
business  to  keep  such  a  monumental  work  up  to  date  in 
these  kaleidoscopic  days,  but  we  hope  that  its  wide  adop- 
tion will  enable  the  publishers  to  march  abreast  with  the 
times.  Every  teacher  who  wishes  to  master  his  subject 
ought  to  possess  a  copy  for  reference,  and  the  examination 
questions  that  are  appended  to  each  section  will  be  a 
great  saving  of  his  time,  besides  supplying  a  useful  guide 
to  a  proper  line  of  study.  In  short,  the  book  seems  all 
that  a  teacher  can  desire  or  deserve. 

McDougall's  Suggestive  Arithmetic.     (McDougall  and  Co., 

Ltd.     Scholars'  Edition,  ^d.  ;   Teachers'  Book,  15.  3d.) 

Book  VII.   is  quite  beyond   the  ordinary   child  in   an 

elementary  school.     The  other  books  in  the  series  are  very 

good,  but  Book  V.  is  much  too  difficult. 

Bell's  New  Practical  Arithmetics.  By  W.  J.  Stainer,  B.A. 
(Geo.  Bell  and  Sons.  Scholars'  Books,  I.-VII.,  ^d.  ; 
Teachers'  Edition,  6d.  each.) 

Bell's  New  Practical  Arithmetics  well  deserve  the  name, 

but  surely  the  first  three  books  are  not  intended  for  children 

in  the  lower  classes  of  an  elementary  school.     They  are 

much  too  difficult.     How  can  children  of  seven  years  of 

age  be  expected  to  read  such  problems  as  those  on 

Page  8,  exercise  5,  sum  9 

,,    II,        ,,        7,     ,,  12  1-  Book  I. 

,,    17,  set  G,  ,,     I 
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Lessons  for  children  in  the  lower  classes  should  be  mainly 
practical  and  oral,  with  occasional  statement  on  paper 
of  very  easy  problems,  which  they  can  read  without  diffi- 
culty ;  otherwise  they  become  disheartened  and  lose 
interest  in  the  work.  Whilst  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  the  introduction  of  such  fractions  as  J,  J,  |,  illustrated 
by  the  farthing,  halfpenny,  and  by  the  parts  of  an  inch 
■on  the  ruler,  the  use  of  other  vulgar  fractions  and  decimals 
is  rather  absurd  at  this  early  stage  ;  and  one  very  much 
questions  the  advisability  of  bothering  children  of  six, 
seven  and  eight  with  *•  values.  The  books  for  the 
higher  classes  are  on  right  lines.  Drawing  and  hand  and 
eye  training  have  been  well  correlated,  and  graphs  and 
logarithms  have  received  special  attention. 

Exercises  dealing  with  weighing  have  been  included 
throughout  the  series. 

The  arithmetics  are  issued  in  two  sets — pupils'  copies  at 
3^.  and  teachers'  at  Sd.  The  latter  contain  the  problems 
given  in  the  scholars'  edition,  together  with  the  answers 
and  many  useful  hints. 

Rational  Test  Cards  in  Arithmetic.     Sets  III. -VII.     (Mac- 
millan  and  Co.     15.  nett.) 
The  Rational   Test  Cards  published  by  Macmillan  are 
well  named.     They  are  not  too  difficult,  and  the  tests  are 
generally  of  a  practical  character. 

Test  Cards  in  Arithmetic.  Sets  III.-VII.  (T.  C.  and  E.  C. 
Jack.     IS.  ^d.  each  nett.) 

Jack's  Arithmetic  Test  Cards  are  intended  to  supplement 
their  Three-Term  Arithmetics.  For  those  teachers  who 
use  such  aids  this  set  can  be  recommended.  But  surely 
it  is  undesirable  and  unnecessary  that  involved  sums  in 
complex  fractions  should  now  be  given. 

The  Practical  Tests  are  good. 

McDongall's  Practical  Arithmetic  Test  Cards.  Sets  II. -VII. 
(is.  3d.  per  packet.) 

McDougall's  Practical  Arithmetic  Test  Cards  are  for  use 
with  the  Suggestive  Arithmetics.  They  are  rather  difficult, 
and  hardly  deserve  the  name  "  Practical."  Why  should 
examples  involving  five  places  of  decimals  be  given,  and 
who  would  pay  2.0625  pence  for  one  ounce  of  tooth-powder  ? 

The  problems  dealing  with  mensuration  are  a  special 
feature  and  are  very  good. 

McDougall's  Practical  Arithmetic  Test  Questions.  Books 
II. -VII.  (McDougall  Education  Co.,  Ltd.  Price  id.  ; 
Cloth,  zd.) 

These  are  small  handbooks  containing  nine  hundred 
tests.  They  are  very  moderate  in  price,  and  are  well 
suited  for  use  with  the  arithmetics  published  by  the  same 
firm. 

Key  to  Elementary  Dynamics.     By  W.   M.   Baker,   M.A., 

Headmaster  of  the  Modern  Side  at  Cheltenham  College. 

(George  Bell  and  Sons.     los.  bd.  nett.) 

Busy  schoolmasters  will  be  glad  to  see  this  key  to  an 

excellent  text-book.     The  solutions  are  not  all  from  the 

same  source.     Mr.  Baker  acknowledges  help  from  Mr.  H. 

Crabtree  of  Charterhouse. 

Memories   of   Men   and  Books.     By   Rev.   A.    J.   Church. 

(Smith,  Elder.     85.  6d.  nett.) 

In  a  modest  volume  of  some  three  hundred  pages  Mr. 

Church  tells  the  story  of  his  busy  and  many-sided  life. 

A  scholar  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,   and  a  University 


prizeman,  his  first  curacy  was  in  a  country  parish  ;  and 
after  a  lapse  of  nearly  forty  years  he  was  appointed  rector 
of  a  small  village  some  three  miles  distant  from  that  to 
which  he  was  first  ordained.  There  is  much  of  interest 
in  the  contrast  he  draws  between  the  conditions  of  rural  life 
at  the  two  different  periods,  especially  in  his  conclusion 
that  the  common  cry  of  to-day,  "  Back  to  the  Land,"  is 
one  much  easier  to  raise  than  to  realise.  He  has  been  a 
schoolmaster,  both  as  assistant  and  head,  and  a  University 
professor  ;  a  fruit-farmer,  and  for  most  of  his  life  a  jour- 
nalist— indeed,  it  is  plain  that  literature  has  always  pos- 
sessed most  attractions  for  him.  The  book  is  full  of  such 
indications,  and  he  confesses  to  having  written  seventy 
books  and  to  having  reviewed  some  forty  thousand.  But 
our  present  concern  is  rather  with  the  teaching  side  of  the 
reminiscences.  He  began  with  a  three  weeks'  engagement 
at  Rossall  School,  which  paved  the  way  for  further  ven- 
tures ;  and  after  experience  at  Liverpool  and  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  where  he  realised  the  difficulty  which, 
besets  most  assistant  masters  of  to-day — the  slight  prospect 
of  advance  in  status  or  salary — he  became  successively 
headmaster  of  the  Royal  Grammar  School  at  Henley  and 
of  King  Edward  VI.  School  at  East  Retford,  where  the 
change  meant  some  improvement  in  position.  Here  the 
lesson  was  driven  home  to  him  by  experience  that  a  pro- 
vincial grammar  school  has  work  of  its  own  that  it  can 
do — that  it  may  be  wiser  if  it  limits  itself  to  this  without 
trying  to  emulate  or  compete  with  the  great  public  schools, 
for  there  is  the  possibility  of  the  school  suffering  as  a  whole 
while  individual  boys  of  promise  win  distinction.  This  is 
a  view  which  some  may  feel  inclined  to  dispute,  but  it  is 
the  opinion  of  a  man  who  has  seen,  from  the  inside,  what 
he  is  describing.  He  tells  us  that  his  life  has  been  a  wan- 
dering one,  and  he  has  certainly  had  many  homes.  May 
we  express  the  hope  that  our  veteran  scholar  may  long  be 
spared  to  direct  the  management  of  his  fruit-farm,  the 
care  of  which,  if  a  man's  livelihood  does  not  depend  upon 
it,  he  declares  to  be  a  delightful  and  engrossing  occu- 
pation. 

Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  J.  L. 
Howe,  Washington  and  Lee  University.  (Chemical 
Publishing  Co.,  Easton,  Pennsylvania  ;  and  Williams 
and  Norgate,  London.  Price  125.  6d.  nett.) 
This  book  will  at  once  challenge  comparison  with  two 
in  this  country,  one  by  Professor  Ramsay,  the  other  by 
Messrs  Caven  and  Lauder.  They  all  follow  Lothar  Meyer's 
advice  to  follow  the  Periodic  Law  which,  as  Mr.  Howe  says, 
"  has  come  to  be  the  great  central  fact  of  chemistry."  Mr, 
Howe  is  less  severely  theoretical  than  liis  English  fellow 
workers,  and  he  makes  a  special  feature  of  practical  metal- 
lurgy. The  theoretical  part  is  supplemented  by  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  experiments,  described  in  footnotes  to 
the  text.  There  is  a  doubtful  statement  on  p.  81  as  to  the 
melting-  and  boiling-points  of  carbon,  and  a  quite  misleading 
one  on  p.  129  as  to  the  occurrence  of  halides  in  nature.  A 
protest  may  here  be  recorded  against  a  tendency  to  extend 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "oxidation."  Its  meaning  is 
perfectly  clear  as  it  stands.  If  chemists  want  to  include 
oxidation  in  the  wider  phenomenon  of  "  increasing  the 
proportion  of  the  electro-negative  portion  of  a  compound  " 
it  would  surely  be  better  to  seek  a  new  term  altogether. 
To  make  oxidation  include  the  incorporation  of  other 
elements  which  are  not  oxygen  is  only  to  introduce  con- 
fusion, especially  in  beginners'  minds. 
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Old  Testament  History.  From  Hczckiah  to  the  End  of 
the  Canon.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Hardwich,  M.A.,  and  the 
Rev.  H.  Costley -White,  M.A..  xu  +  244  pages.  Map. 
John  Murray.     2S. 

The  Student's  English  Dictionary.  By  John  Ogilvie, 
LL.D.     Edited  by  C.  Annandale,  LL.D.     45.  6d.  nett. 

The  Oxford  Treasury  of  English  Literature.  Vol.  Ill- 
Jacobean  to  Victorian.  By  G.  C.  Hadow  and  W.  H.  Hadow- 
432  pages.     Clarendon  Press.     3s.  6d. 

Longman's  Complete  Drawing  Course.  Part  II.  for  Older 
Scholars.     By  J.  H.  Morris.     53  Plates.     Longmans.     5s. 

Select  English  Classics.  Edited,  with  Introductions,  by 
A.  T.  Quiller-Couch.  Cloth,  ^d.  ;  paper,  3d.  William 
Hazlett :  Selections  ;  Matthew  Arnold  :  Selected  Poems  ; 
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Easy  German  Stories.  By  H.  Lavi.  Edited  by  Mrs.  C. 
Delp.     98  pages.     Harrap.     is.  3d. 

Pensies,  Maximes  et  Reflexions  de  Pascal,  La  Rochefau- 
cauld,  Vauvenargues.  Edited  by  A.  T.  Baker,  M.A.  xxx 
+ 132  pages.  (Siepmann's  Classical  French  Texts.)  Mac- 
millan.     2s. 

Das  Pelerle  von  Niirnberg.  By  V.  Bliithgen.  Edited 
by  Dr.  W.  Bernhardt.  144  pages.  Illustrations.  Heath's 
Modem  Language  Series,     is.  6d. 

Das  Fiihnlein  der  sieben  Aufrechten.  By  G.  Keller. 
Edited  by  W.  G.  Howard  and  A.  M.  Sturtevant.  170 
pages.     Heath's  Modern  Language  Series,     is.  6d. 

A  German  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  F.  K. 
Ball,  Ph.D.     xii  +  244  pages.     Heath.     2S.  6d. 

Heath's  Practical  German  Grammar.  By  E.  S.  Joynes, 
M.A.,  LL.D.     viii  +  398  pages.     Heath.     3s.  6d. 

Logarithmic  and  Other  Tables  for  Schools.  By  F.  Castle, 
M.I.M.E.     Macmillan.     6d. 

Advanced  Arithmetic  and  Elementary  Algebra  and  Men- 
suration. By  P.  Goyen.  xii  +  436  pages.  Answers. 
Macmillan.     3s.  6d. 

Herodotus.  7th,  8th  and  gth  Books.  By  R.  W.  Macan, 
D.Litt.     Macmillan.     3  vols.     30s.  nett. 

Tacitus  Dialogus,  Agricola  and  Germania.  Translated 
by  W.  H.  Fyfe.  viii  +  144  pages.  Clarendon  Press. 
3s.  6d.  nett. 

From  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  By  T.  D.  Robb, 
M.A.     248  pages.     Blackie.     15.  3d. 

Readings  in  English  History  from  Original  Sources. 
Book  III.  (1486-1688).  Edited  by  R.  B.  Morgan,  B.Litt., 
and  E.  J.  Bailey,  B.A.  222  pages.  Illustrations.  Blackie. 
2s.  6d. 

A  Health  and  Temperance  Reader.  By  H.  Major,  B.A. 
viii+ 116  pages.     Methuen.     15. 

The  Baring-Gould  Selection  Reader.  Arranged  by  G.  H. 
Rose,  viii  +  194  pages.  15  Illustrations  and  Map.  Methuen. 
IS.  6d. 

The  Baring-Gould  Continuous  Reader.  Arranged  by 
G.  H.  Rose,  vi  +  204  pages.  5  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
Methuen.     15.  6d. 

The  Teaching  of  English.  By  A.  E.  Roberts,  M.A.,  and 
A.  Barter,  LL.A.     xvi  +  264  pages.     Blackie.     2s.  6d.  nett. 


Magnetism  and  Electricity.     By  S.  S.  Richardson,  B.Sc. 

xviii  +  596  pages.     Answers  and  Index.     Blackie.     55.  nett. 

London,   Historical    and    Descriptive.     A   Reading    Book 

for  Schools.     By  Ben  Jonson.      256  pages.     Illustrations. 

Blackie.     is.  6d. 

Altera  Colloquia  Latina.  Adapted  from  Erasmus  by 
G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.  xxiv+136  pages.  Cambridge 
University  Press,     is.  6d. 
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398  pages.     Illustrations.     National  Society.     35.  6d. 
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Dictionary.     By  de  V.  Payen-Payne.     Cassell.     is.  6d.  nett. 
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